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Introduction 


‘Remotely Colonial', U an mmmnca 7^ ^ ^ sense [hat the 

physical and cultural resonance, metro politan location, 

quality of remoteness Unpl* ^ j thc sub)ec t and 

fat away, * ** *“ too, is relativized 

the people who occupy . P dimension; it suggests a 

in the phrase. It introduces a comparattv co | onialisms . 

colonialism that is significantly difoe' f" nt because the 

R emoteco.oniahsm r pli^ : r : ^ t — ^ Ge0 . 

riiclytoln colonization is perhaps the clearest example of the 
„f remoteness The goal of such colonization is security 
“Efficiency; the colony should be enabled to meet the costs 
of adequate security as defined by the state. Such colonization 
encodes a paradox of remoteness as it is distant in some seme, wh. e 
figuring centrally in the strategic interests of a metropoie. Typically, 
there is less attention to economic issues. The colonial population 
is present largely for military and administrative purposes, and 
there are few, if any, settlers. 


In most parts of the formerly colonized world, the notion of remote 
colonialism carries an ironic resonance: for the local people subject 
to it, colonialism was never remote. The post-colonial consequences 
of remote colonialism have been as destructive as any other form- 
of colonialism, especially as remote areas have become incorporated 
into new states. Populations of such areas entered the new national 
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«»• *~*~£Z °f ■"«' P° sr World 

of literacy, ^ Jo gQ govcr suC h people, as 

haJ they had poor ly equipped w *" and political 


rates or .. j G so- . r/ ,„ rlt e such people, as 

had thevli^ r ' “ rl>-^ ui Pf >cd t0 ^" mt nc and political 

rjiZw 't ,n 

•hey stru®!^ colonial rule. 

rivalries fostered - surprising that it has 

. is intrinsically relanve. . „ |ob .,|i z ed world. If it 

acquired new meaning ^ encoding culturally exotic 

o„ce carried resonance of dt.» thr ea,ening to the states 

otherness, today it b ^ O f econ onoc and political power. In 
that dominate the global flows ” s „te mtegranon, 

a world of stares. prance to incorporation tn the 

ofgovernment failures, and is often assoc.ated 

new body-rubric. TlK ‘™f in continuing to provide some 

«irh the persistence of loca jntervcnti „ n , when the demands 

services such inrcrcsts . In this aspect, remoteness 

ofthe state con/bc. ». jnc , udes such a space. In some 

/s a problem for the ^ s( . n . e as staging grounds for 

instances, remote are. h ^ ofnatio „al governments. 

o/ganiMnons that mount attacks on 

Pakistan, for « - ■* police and 

rZTLilh organizations mount an operation against 
distant, globally dominant states, like the recent bombings in 
European or American cities, they generate new tenstons and 
international realignments. 

Topographical features such as rugged mountain ranges and 
unforgiving deserts, contribute to the sense of remoteness. Travel 
is difficult and limited to routes around the natural barriers. 
Despite these obstacles, another paradox of remoteness is the 
presence of outsiders, asArdner (1989: 218) points out. From the 
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point of view of the inhabitants, remote areas, historically, have 
been vulnerable to strangers engaged in conquest, usually elsewhere, 
or dislocated people seeking new territory. Today, remoteness is 
marketed to tourists seeking cultural authenticity. 1 

Both the past and the present of Balochistan exemplify the con¬ 
dition of remoteness. Historically situated in the distant reaches 
of the Persian and the Indian empires, it was periodically, and 
tenuously, attached to one or the other. Conquerors seeking the 
riches of South Asia have marched through it, from Darius and 
Alexander to the Portuguese and the British. It has been a new 
homeland for different people, as even the Baloch, who gave 
their name to the region, came from elsewhere. In the times 
when imperial reach was intermittent and limited, Balochistan 
was part of a larger frontier region structured by small polities 
and unstable zones of contestation. Since the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, Balochistan has been both remote and 
strategically important to world powers, first to Britain and now 
to the US. The British sought to secure the north-western borders 
of Imperial India when they established a permanent presence in 
what is now Pakistani Balochistan. They restructured regional space 
when they essentially imposed international borders upon Iran 
and Afghanistan. Incorporated into Pakistan in 1958, Balochistan 9 
remains remote to most Pakistanis, who know it primarily as the 
impoverished backwater of the country. Similarly, Pakistan, remains 
a distant place for those Baloch who have never travelled beyond 
their provincial borders. 

Kalat was a remote border chiefdom when it was drawn into British 
Imperial strategies in the nineteenth century. The ruler, Mehrab 
Khan, exercised a limited authority over a fractious array of sardars 
(tribal chiefs), largely through the tactic of divide and dominate. 
The Kalat Khanate comprised the highland areas of Sarawan and 
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. , h;n of Kachhi, while Makran, on the 

Jhalawan,andthelowland^ m Kalat . The ^ 

southern coast was tenu ^ of Sonmiani, was effectively 

enclave of Lasbela.wi^ 0 f Kalat were pastoral 

independent. * ost ° existed a | ong a caravan route that 
nomads. A stnng ° * Kandahar. Since Kalat lacked any 

smck .[ f 7 s ' [here W ere disputed zones between the rulers of 

Persians to its west. 

In 1837. * British delegation met Mehnb Khan with the intention 
of obui^g hu coopcarion in .he British inva.O" of AJ^an^. 
Be Khan, reluctantly, signted a «. S -ee m e,, bur man, 
„f ,hc sardara faiM » observe it, raiding .he Bnmh Indian army 
as it marched through the region. The British, in retaliation, 
mounted a punitive arrack on Kala, totvn, and killed Mi, Mehrab 
Khan Despite this unpromising beginning, the British and the 
Sardars ended up creating what the British termed as ‘tribal 
governance’, a political system that endured until 1958. 

Baluchistan’s remoteness has been produced and reproduced over 
the centuries. It was restructured by the British when they 
established Quetta as their provincial headquarters and made it the 
centre of a rail and road network. The integrity of Kalat, deemed 
a native state by the British, was undermined when Sarawan and 
much of Kachhi were drawn into the British sphere of influence, 
while the remoteness of Jhalawan and Makran was reproduced in 
the new colonial order. This was not deliberate, but rather the 
result of strategically located transport networks. Thus, though the 
whole of Baluchistan was remote vis-a-vis the Government of India, 
the British presence restructured internally remote spaces. 
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Remoteness is often a negotiation, especially in recent times. It is 
sometimes imposed on an area and its inhabitants, and arguably it 
was imposed on Jhalawan and Makran by the British investment 
in infrastructural development. At present the Government of 
Pakistan, with outside financial and technical assistance, is engage 
in constructing a large port city at Gwadar (Makran). The project 
involves extensive infrastructure development, with a new inter¬ 
national airport, a rail-link, and a coastal highway. As the plans have 
developed, the project has become more ambitious, even fantastical. 
Its backers envision Gwadar becoming another Singapore or Dubai. 
For a time coastal resort communities advertised the good life, but 
they fell victim to the collapse of the property bubble in 2006. 
This is a transformational project with the potential to catapult 
Makran from remoteness into a transfer point for Pakistani and 
global markets. It is not surprising that there has been considerable 
local resistance to the project, which has the potential to restructure 
Makran from a remote area to a site of deracination and extreme 
economic inequality. 


Native States 

As the British moved across north India from east to west, they 
annexed some lands in direct rule. Elsewhere, they established 
treaty relations with principalities that became bown as the Native 
or the Princely States. The rulers of these states were subordinated 
to, and protected by, the British. Although variable in detail, these 
treaties assured the ruler and his heirs a protected throne in 
exchange for British rights over foreign relations and other 
privileges. This form of indirect rule was called paramountcy. In 
1864, the jurisprude, Henry Maine, argued that sovereignity was 
divisible, providing a legal rationale for paramountcy (Ramusack 
2004: 95-6). There was a fiction at the heart of paramountcy: 
although the ruler was accorded the formal status of the head of 
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state, he ruled at the pleasure of the British. This fiction ^ 
normally obscured as paramount placed great emph asis ^ 
diplomacy rather than the direct exercise of force. Dip| 0 
however, was backed by the presence of the military, which ^ 
mandated bv the British, but whose cost was, usually, p a j d by ^ 
state. As Coen (1971: 14) put it, .. if challenged, ,h c Bri tlsh 
Government acted, in Indian States, by no mere reference to 
treaties or usage but by the strength of its right arm.’ 

Despite some highly publicized exceptions like Hyderabad atl(1 
Baroda, many native states had limited resources. The British 
appropriated much of the most-productive land of India. Within 
the states, the ruler in turn retained the best tracts for his own use. 
Rulers were accustomed to distributing some of the royal estate in 
jjgirs (land-grants to loyal nobility) or other grants designed t0 
strengthen the throne/ The rulers of many native states were 
accustomed to retaining power by engaging in alliances with 
aristocracies, internal and external. Paramountcy discouraged direct 
contact between colonial officials and the ordinary subjects of 
native states. These factors, combined with the reluctance of the 
Congress (Indian National Congress) to establish serious relations 
with the princes, contributed to the political marginalization of the 
states in the independence movement. 

In the first-half of the nineteenth century, colonial authorities 
generally observed the distinction between internal and external 
relations, and there was little interference in the domestic matters 
of the state. Dalhousie, who served as the Viceroy from 1848 to 
1856, however, pursued a more activist policy' towards the states, 
breaching the boundarv between internal and external affairs. He 
annexed those states whose rulers died without a natural heir and 
also the ones where the British deemed the government to be 
ineffectual, corrupt, and resistant to reform. Despite these 
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challenges, most Indian States remained loyal during the uprising 
of 1857. They were rewarded by assurances that the government 
w r ou!d abandon the aggressive annexation of previous adminis¬ 
trations. When Queen Victoria w'as proclaimed Empress of India 
in 1877, there were more than 600 Indian States. They ranged from 
Hyderabad, some 82,000 square miles in size, to some states less 
than ten square miles, estates rather than true states’ (Allen and 
Dwivedi, 1986: 2). The Nizam (title of the hereditary ruler) of 
Hyderabad was one of the richest men in the world, while the 
revenues of the small landlord, the talukdars and the jagirdnrs 
(land-owners) barely met their expenses. Ramusack (2004: 8) 
estimates that only between sixty to ninety of these princely rulers 
played a significant role in the politics of the colonial period. 3 

The Struggle of 1857 was a crisis for the British rulers (Metcalf, 
1995: 43). With the end of the East India Company and the 
banishment of the last Mughal king, London assumed direct 
responsibility for the Indian Empire. The British found themselves 
presiding over two categories of subjects with different administrative 
structures and law codes, such that the British head of the Indian 
state had two titles: Viceroy and Govenor General, the latter 
indicating his responsibility for the Native States. 

British officials, in collusion with the native princes, maintained a 
conservative form of cultural remoteness during the course of the 
nineteenth century. Imperial politicians in London and Calcutta 
fostered the construction of an ancient, exotic India (Cannadine, 
2002: 46). For many British officials, the rulers of the large princely 
states embodied the ‘real India’. As the nineteenth century 
advanced, the contrast between the states and British India became 
more consciously drawn. The Imperial Assemblage of 1877 
embodied the British vision of a distinct relationship between the 
Queen-Empress and her Indian subjects, with special attention to 
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» , ro display British author, ty ^ 

/r was deS f n -The British created a new hono Ur 

P”"^hn. ‘ 9S7 "*lrt qviddy «<l“ , ' red tl ”” *“<». op*, 
5Mr British officials mantpulatcd ho„ OUts 

order," Indians* There was some maneuver!,, 

^hT^ S ^ ZTtdbal elite in Kalat, but it sce m 4 
^ .onours rhc ranking competition among the 

predominate re ‘ 

chiefs - 4 , n horsemanship and hunting W j th 

A/am- princes shared an £ wfre markers of masculi nity 

the colonial effete ™ Jndia was famous for J argc> 

in both India and Bn to a hunt or shoot hosted by 

elaborately staged, hunts. coJo niaI society. ‘The Gw a I ior 

a major prince were tug / mencu/ous precision so that the lar gest 

tiger shoots, organise » ^ ^ appe arance opposite the righ t 

tigers always seem r/m< , ensure d that Madhav Rao d ea J t 

SWr '" S , b ™'aS than thc.T Agents' (Allen and Dwivcdi, 

Kalat Exceptionalism 

On ,kc lace rffc Kalat had the attributes of a major native state. 

,t „-as a treat}' state, formally entitled to dtrect relattons with the 
Iferoy It teas a 'salute state', with a nineteen-gun status, and only 
s/x srares xantef h&cti Yet it is barely mentioned, if at all, in the 
literature dealing with the native states. In fact, located at the far 
reaches of the British Indian Empire, Kalat had little in common 
with the other native states. Ahmad \ar Khan, ruler of Kalat from 
1933 until 1955, rejected the status of an Indian State on the 
grounds that there was nothing Indian about Kalat. In some ways 
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u was right because Kalat was far from exemplifying the re 
he was B . c l- p a -. r The British, 

India’, despite the pageantry of the annual Sibi fai - 
, ever , dismissed Ahmad Yar Khans argument as a a 
1 ready become a princely state with the treaty of 1876. However, 
over time, Kalat’s formal status became increasingly at odds wit 
^dniinistrative practice, producing what can be called Kalat 

exceptionalism. 

The basis of this exceptionalism was created in the interaction 
between the colonial officials and the tribal elites. It began with the 




sardari resistance 


that culminated in the Kachhi raids of 1871. 


These raids occurred during a debate over Kalat policy between 
William Merewether, Commissioner of Sindh, and Robert 
Sandeman, Deputy Commissioner in the Punjab, and they 
strengthened Sandeman’s position of dealing directly with the tribal 
chiefs (see Chapter 3). Kalat exceptionalism was extended In the 
deposing of Mir Khodadad Khan in 1892, which is discussed at 
length in Chapter 6. The Khan probably did not expect to lose bis 
throne when he challenged British authority. The Government of 
India, far from the scene in Calcutta, was hesitant, as a matter of 
policy, to depose the princely rulers. Had they been able to 
intervene at an earlier stage, Khodadad Khan might have retained 
his position, and had the government not forced him off the 
throne, Calcutta might have entertained deposing his son, Mir 
Mahmud Khan, instead. 

Mahmud Khan, who succeeded his father, occupied the throne hut 
refused to rule. His tactics of avoidance and delay led the British 
to violate the general norms of paramountcy and step further into 
the governance of Kalat, thus increasing the British dependence on 
the state’s tribal administration. 


v-~v “ 
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KH^ T£L , nat wc state was actually 

dCCCnU tTkd P« ,oral nomadic 
an unS in which P°* f gardes wh in Kachhi. Ethnic 

Pr °"T° u k, * "‘""•/rained /and"''" 5 ” an d tenant culti- 
C Wforn.a«'o" s 3 " an /hanta, A'* 1 ’*" T, Khan and the local 

lpJ^- W " da b Zc-P^ CU 'T a* and finance linked Kalat 
P the tribu P fcs G f trad an< j r he town of 

T^^firTnorr^ in ^nZ^ 1 networks placed 
w<* in Sin^- Th ‘/ - but ing to the lack of 

Shik* r P ur ' w ' i arructure »*> Ka | a ts instab.hty: rh e 

Ka/at withm a ^ r „, 0 Actors ptod^ ^ a llegiance, and 
politics! cam Klgatc an dtra t underwrote the 

tribesmans J 0 f the Khan Sara wan sardars to 

«A* ^rested bora and 

inability of the ^ tribu tary state. 

precipitate a mor might have pushed Kalat 

British power and British understood the Kalat 

^ j _ r ^ f<rr centralization ha Mereweather. Calcutta’s 

toward greater c spoU sed by M erc 

poll* *P°""° n 't?,'Zn and "I* government allowed 
decision to back ^ s „,us ofMahran. to be finessed, 

important decisions, such inro direct relations with 

a „d ad hoc arrangements, y fae(;ome serious problems as 

Kharan, to take place- 1930s. 

decolonization got underway tn the lJo 


decolonization got u«— a 

„ .. i*_ f This had distinctive con- 
The British stabilized a u> p , differences generated 

«■>«" a,»■-rr,™ „, w fam ,„ on , 

bv the British reflected pre-existing 

Zd agrarian resources. Sarawan sardars. who controlled more 
' restates than most of their Jhalawan counterparts, u 


and agrarian resources. Sarawan sardars. who controlled more 
prosperous estates than most of their jhalawan counterparts, worked 
our parameters of cooperation with the colonial administration that 
ensured rhe success of tribal governance. However, they asserted 
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to insulate women and tenants from colonial authority. The 

Imitations of tribal governance became apparent in Jhlj^ 

lim effectiveness of Jirga (tribal court) decisions depended on 
' ~'**■ Factionalized, the rar^ri lineages and ambitious 


The 


jnpliance.- -- >“>wgcs and 

( secd ° n heads) WCre n0t Pr ° ne to com pliance. 

Maktan bad different problems, as various branches of a 
nq uering Uncage controlled oases settlement and engaged ir 
hostilities with one another. After sev^-d_ r 



c onq ucl, "° «mu engaged in 

Ironic hostilities with one another. After several unsuccessful 
, control the unsecured border with Persia, the British 


attempt 5 < 


i»»r' uir 

urn ed Makran over to a nazim (administrator), who was 
1 '• employed by the Khan, a technicality that allowed the 


formally tne 

Agency’s officials to keep a distance from Makran affairs. This 
w as convenient, as the nazim kept the order desired by the 

. * a.L tn Af h r\n c ^ 1 __ 1 t i 


was - -- hue 

with methods unacceptable to both London and 


Briti 


•ish 


Calcutta. 


The marginalization of the Khan and rise of ‘tribal government’, 
the consequences of a series of events. Some, such as the First 


were — - -- 

Afghan War (1839-42), were international in scope, while others, 
such as the protracted efforts of the Sarawan sardars to repossess 
their Kachhi estates, confiscated after the war, and enter into direct 
relations with the colonial state, were national in scope. Still others, 
such as the Khan’s relations with the sardars, were local. Being 
remotely colonial at the borders of the Indian Empire, meant that 
the treaty which designated the Khan as the ruler of the Kalat State, 
could be repeatedly finessed in favour of tribal governance. The 
Khan would be accorded all the protocol extended to the native 
princes, but his throne would be no seat of power. The Pax 
Britannica might have led to the decay of tribal organization and 
sardari authority, had the British been willing to engage directly 
with the tribespeople and the tenants, but paramountcy discouraged 
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this option. Agency officials were not averse to viola,i ng 
mounter, and the turn to tribal governance itself, was a fond*' 
breach of that principle. Dependence on the sardars f Urt , 91 
discouraged direct dealings with the natives and elicited — . " 
/v* . i_ :*.,*** ml thr nnliev. 


UJHUUI4JJI.U ^ 

on officials who ignored the policy. 


sancti, 


lQ n s 


During the course of several postings, Terence Keyes rep eatedl 
attempted to secure freedom for slaves. His efforts elicited 
reprimands and several cautions from his superiors . 5 Managing t ^° 
contradictions attendant on a Princely State, that was governed 
through a tribal confederation, led to tensions between Calcutt 
determined to maintain the appearance of the state, and Age 
officials coping with conditions on the ground. y 


In the 1 930s, the growing power of the Congress persuaded the 
British to develop a new arrangement for power-sharing i n t ^ e 
Government of India. It was a federation of provinces and th 
Native Stares and each princely ruler was permitted to decide 
whether to federate his state. Decades of decisions postponed, issues 
tabled, and compromises made, resulted in Kalat being deemed 
ineligible to join the proposed government. In fact, the Agency’s 
officials, charged by Calcutta to produce the constitution of Kalat 
had great difficult y naming what they and the tribal leaders had 
created over time. Was it a form of‘feudalism’ as the Treaty of 1876 
suggested? Was it a ‘tribal confederation’, a term reluctantly 
accepted by Calcutta in the early years of the twentieth century? 
Or was Kalat sui generis, a ‘multiple federal state’, as Keyes had 
suggested in 1926? However the British characterized the Kalat that 
they and the sardars had created, their commitment to it precluded 
t etr treaty obligations. When the activist ruler, Mir Ahmad Yar 
Wan was installed in 1933, the Agent to the Governor General 

unr T 2rglJC L^ af ^ Bf,nS ^ C0U ^ not honour the terms of the 
rcaty t at pertained to the powers of the Khan. These 


introduction 

difficulties disrupted post-wa, negotiations for c 

power. Remotely colonial meant that ad hoc dec',.' ° f 

P mai „tai„ order tendered Kalat an exception £££+£. 


Calcutta, with an eye toward U>nd„„, relentlessly 
appearance of paramountcy, while luthor ,. 

breaches of ,t. For much of the colonial period, the British Warned 
their problems on the Khans, claiming that their character defects 
necessitated departures from policy. Mir Khodadad Kharis excessive 
greed and brutality were used to rationalize his deposition in 1892 
When Agent to the Governor General (AGG) Browne, deposed 
him, he drew on a discourse of the defects of the princely ruler 
When he sought the support of the sardars for the abdication, he 
set Kalat on its distinctive trajectory. Similarly, Agency officials 
cited indolence and immaturity as explanations for Mahmud 
Kharis unwillingness to cooperate. It is obvious that the structure 
of paramountcy did not generate rulers responsive to the needs of 
their subjects. Despite rare exceptions, the princes, their thrones 
guaranteed by British power, were not committed to the political 
and economic development of their states. 



The Problem of Tribe 


Tribe has a problematic history in anthropological discourse, with 
a semantic domain that oscillates between a universalizing generality 
and an ethnographic specificity. In its more inclusive aspect, tribe 
has been used to designate general category of societies in which 
kinship orders social and economic relations. The universalizing 
tendency in tribal discourse reached a peak in the early 1960s when 
American neo-evolutionists proposed a tribal stage in cultural 
evolution (Sahlins, 1968; Sahlins and Service, 1960; Service, 1971). 
The tribal stage generated a debate that highlighted the varied and 
inconsistent usages of tribe (Fried, 1967). 
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' , deal &*** ° f Zo*For Evans-Prirchard, tribes 

The anchropobg_ _ in JjM • ^ w hj c h the balanced 

!h ' pMk 12t>^ ^ *71 ^»“ ,n pub,ic °: der in 

“■« Km «„V sc S n,e " MS T«lirarian tribal society, though 
"PP" ir, °" rftm , all«*f; p - became the other of the 

'-Hat tv.tl.oat formal to* ’ th e sense of an organic 

c° rd leal bureaucratic state. T an established prestige 

h 'Zty derived from a Imeal ' dur ai 1986), as a number 

*° c-in anthropological theotf ( Pr d adum brated Evans- 

z rtSc'SS-»« 

PWtcbardsconcepto a tube 

Afiddleron and fair, • . 

rn to evolution and functionalism 
The mid-twentieth cennuy tu (]549; 8 _ u) argucd 

rved ro exclude historical proc _ forma ] process, was 


char evolution, a non-repetitiv 


_ . was 

that evui— - on scientific grounds. Thomas 

superior to pure X ^nP^ ofhisrory was more than a 

(19S9) has ^ nfcessa0 , f or producing a subject-, 

"9 with a distinctive culture-amenable to the 
professionalization of anthropology as a distinctive d.scphne 
indeed, Evans-Pritchards determination to reveal the structural 
principles of Nuer society led ro him exclude or downplay socio¬ 
economic di/ferenriation (Gough, 1971), and the impact of traders 
dealing in slaves and ivory (Sacks, 1979). The extensive scholarship 
generated by Evans-Pritchards Nuer research is a testament to the 
breadth and depth of his work and dalso to its historical moment. 

With the consolidation of post-colonial states throughout the 
1960s and the 1970s, tribal discourse came under increasing attack. 
Fried (1967: 5) noted the connections between racism and tribalism 
that formed the basis of a sustained critique from indigenous 
scholars and officials of the new governments. Even today, in the 
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popular press, tribe is often used ; vi- 

pluralism in the context of r ^ th ® rc i ection of ethnic 
breakup of Yugoslavia. A d ^ 31 ^ aS \ ^ exam P le > in the 
challenge to civilized life. Th lnto tribalism is a violent 

in contemporary usage amnlif ^ negatlve conn otation of tribe 
Today, ‘tribe’, ^ »f tribe, 

ambiguous yet indispensable qualities ‘T-u ^ mark itS 

has served as the signifier of a stahl ” C Slgnals an iron y : tr ‘be 
present, and in the post-colonral tn?' ^ 1 d >— ic 

colonial construction of the past. mCnt ’ Criti< * ues th e 

Evans-Pritchard’s Nuer analysis influenced Middle East ethn u 
and generated a debate regarding tribes and 
Abu-Lughod (1986: 30) suggests that th se & me ^ation. 

segmentation and ^ “ 

based interests between male anTh! X s “““‘1 ^ 

The focus on structural analysis of tribal f ‘ nf °™ants. 

tribe from history i„ a region whe n T™ 
complex relationship. This 

Garthwaite (1983) and Beck (19861 u y choktrs such as 

confederations of Iran The If Z ^ ** " ibal 

Of long-distance trade c e relati °" s - the P re *nce 

(2008) demonstrates the difficuides of 
actmg tribe from h,story. Salzman proposed a view of tribe 

and state as mevitably opposed structures, each of which constitutes 

the'Middle T”™* UP ° n ** °‘ her (2 °° 8: 61) ‘ This “nsigns 

timeless repe^ The" “e" im ° *** “ 1 

P °n. he . . . brief European imperial and colonial 
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disruptions in the Middle East . . . have come and gone, and f a i 
to alter the tribe-state dynamic (Salzman, 2008: 194). ^ 
historical events become critical elements of what is essentially ^ 
ohistorical analysis, they take on an arbitrary quality. Europe^ 
colonialism becomes a marginal event in Salzman’s argument, whjl 
the violence associated with the eighth-century Arab expans^ 
becomes central. 


Tribe, as a contemporary issue in Balochistan, has something \ 
common with ‘tribe’ in the anthropological discourse. B ot ^ 
discourses, in radically differing contexts, arc profoundly ahistorical 
In the former, the role of the state is obscured, while in the latter 
tribe is still enmeshed in the disciplinary heritage of evolution and 
functionalism. There is a male, kin-based autonomy, at the heart 
of most tribal formations, but variations derived from the common 
base reflect different times and places. When abstract tribe i s 
opposed to abstract state as in Salzman’s analysis, time and pl ace 
are obliterated. This results in what Cooper (2005: 17) Ca ij s 
‘ahistorical history’, a relating of past to the present through 
abstract forces that erase the particular dynamics of time and pl ace 
Under these conditions, the tribe in contemporary Balochistan, 
existing within a post-colonial state, is essentially the same as it was 
during the British times. To be sure, there is some apparent 
continuin'. The tribes of today’s Balochistan are still led by sardars, 
lineage and collective responsibility continue to shape the lives of 
most tribespeople, and there is still a significant degree of autonomy 
in most of Balochistan. Should this be understood as timeless 
resistance to centralized authority? Or should the state be faulted 
for colluding with sardars and failing to provide basic services and 
opportunities? 


British dominance in Balochh,™ 

i • il «n Wac A' 

borders and maintenance of an ac rectcd toward 
Paramountcy favoured chiefs w |^ Cpubl <; level of D ', ,. SCCUrit y of 
| in e, and cooperate with their countc^^ kecp ‘heir fa, VWe “ c *- 
disputes without British ,nterven ^ 
considerable control over internal a rr • Thcse chief. bal 
of disputes. The sardars of Sarawan *"* ^ 0ver the d- fet * lned 
at this than their counterparts j n JT? n ° tab 'y more ' SP ° S " ion 
determined by structural, historical ^7"' Thcir 
smaller size of the tribes of Sarawan cnaU , P °' itical factors rT 
a firmer hold on section leaders, and their f* Sarda « «o U 
wh en they accumulated hamsayas ( new ^ '^nce! 
cultivating tenants on lands ma de ’ , related followers) , 

These sardars had been the core of,h e Ah ^ ' he Pax Brit anica 
and were rewarded for their loyalty with j SUpp ° rt in Kalat 
had engaged in protracted negotiations J T'"' CStat «- They 
first for direct relations and later for the ^ Bntlsh earl y on, 
after the First Afghan War. Historical cxp^H ° f CStatCS “"footed 
sardars of Sarawan to value limited , nCe prcdis Posed the 

operation with the British. 

The colonial institutions 


with 

The colonial institutions of tribal govern™ 
the levies. Th ejirga was a deliberative bod * ' hc and 
of the Agency to consider cases. J^ZT*'**** 
recommendations, based on which rh- a erat| ons produce 
«nal decisions. They ■**"**■ 

principle. J-houph tZ!, 

employ,,, who,, „„ ou , ^ ™ 

maintenance. Robert Sandeman, S,„ , lf „ J < 

Agency, established this form of tribal governance, and it i 
sometimes referred to as the ‘Sandeman system 1 . Sandeman foun 
certain aspects of tribalism —sardari authority and collectiv 
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^Mr<*** W ‘ C "“ i ’” ” ‘"1 

improve them. 


„ , . th , t refers to gatherings—Barth ( 1959 . 67 , 

Jirga is a Pas r ° " be called for by any landhold in 

calls them assemblies _ _ n 




ma/r Pushtun. r , , 

to speak- They are called for a wide variety of reasons, and the i SsUc 

roi f . ' . _II.. the level of ;/rra assemki- , 


rrconsidld usually determines the level of jirga asse,^ 
^ British appropriation of/r*r * deliberative body f 0r 
Kalats governance is ironic in several ways. What in Push tUo 
society is an egalitarian meeting called by any landholding ma „ 
became in KaJat an institution convened by a colonial official vvh 0 
framed the issue and conducted the meeting. From the beginning, 
thc jirga was seen as a means of strengthening the sardars author,^ 
a nd aliening them with the colonial state. The notion that the 
British had preserved ancient tribal governance grew stronger over 
the decades until it became an unexamined truth. British officers 
in Quetta, reading of the growing challenges to colonial authority 
in India, took comfort in the belief that traditional, i.e. tribal, ways 
retained their hold on the people of Baluchistan. 


If history predisposed collaboration for the sardars of Sarawan, it 
had a contrary effect on the chiefs ofjhalawan. Their large tribal 
formations provided space for takkri (section head) intrigue and 
factionalism, and the jirga-levies system proved incapable of 
devising effective resolutions for the chronic succession contests in 
the Zehri and Mengal formations, discussed in Chapter 8 . The 
British desire to record tribal and takkar units led to a rise in tribal 
factionalism as the headmen of large sections maneuvered to 
separate and be recognized as independent sardars. Agency officials 
sometimes turned to rakkris for internal tribal intelligence, a move 
that further contributed to instability. The already limited 
legitimacy of the jirga was further undermined when the British 



were forced to call repeated jirga, to deal with the same problem 
In pre-colonial times, succession disputes had usually led to violent 
resolutions, but the British could not sanction such action. They 
turned to the jirga to punish dissidence and violence through 
assessment of fines, bonds for good behaviour, and occasional 
imprisonment. 

Kalat exceptionalism was produced over many decades. It involved 
the actions of multiple players with complexly-layered agendas on 
both sides of the colonial relationship. Agency officials and 
Calcutta were united in maintaining colonial dominance, but they 
often differed with regard to staffing, budget and tactics. The chiefs 
were not a unitary force, and probably never had been. They varied 
in terms of resources, organization and followers, and their ranks 
were cross-cut by shifting alliances and enmities. The Khans were 
accustomed to maintaining power by manipulating various sardari 
factions, and, on occasion, ordering the murder of an especially 
recalcitrant chief, an option no longer available to them. Remote 
colonialism in Balochistan was profoundly political. Occasionally, 
an official would initiate a small-scale project—like the unsuccessful 
silkworm cultivation in Mastung, or tree- planting in Quetta, but 
there was no real interest in sustained economic development, as 
the principles of paramountcy supported ‘traditional’ economic 
production. The emphasis on governance rather than development 
has had a pervasive influence on anti-colonial and ethno-nationalist 
movements which have generally focused more on politics than 
economics. 


Colonial Knowledge 

There is a growing literature on colonial knowledge, much of it 
arguing that the collection and classification of numerical and 
ethnographic data became an important adjunct to colonial 
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. ^ nineteenth century (Cohn: 1987, , 9 _. 

rrzX* »«•<** ' w - ,w7 - T/' 0 ""' 4 

2 °09). 1 dedicated to enumerat.on, classification 

series of U J ^ provinCes a nd the princely states. I n l% * 

SSLrf *' * gg »p-” 1 "” ^.incui 

G. «.«r «*■*« a B,lue ? T'" ■««•> 

folKwinc .he precede.., -t “"""'T"” *» l*li,„ 

provinces developed in I»1 for » erhnogr.ph.c snr.ev of lb , 
principle tribes of India. This project was extended to Balochist an> 
where an accurate and systematic account of the customs of the 
various tribes in Baluchistan, in addition to its scientific 
importance, would also prove a valuable aid towards efficient and 
sympathetic administration.’ The survey began as an undertaking 
independent of the District Gazetteers, but constraints of time and 
staff led to the ethnographic material being incorporated into the 

n'i7/»rrrf*rs. 


remotely colonial 


It is unlikely that agency officials welcomed the project at the time. 
Much of Kalat was still largely unknown, and in British Baluchistan, 
district organization was still a process in progress, as the territory 
acquired in the 1879 Treaty of Gandamak had not yet been fully 
absorbed. In fact, the new district of Loralai was created as the data 
was collected, necessitating the increase in volumes from eight to 
nine. It is not surprising that the deadline for completing the 
project was extended twice. The report meticulously documented 
expenses, the dates that specific volumes were completed, and 
noted the officials involved with their areas of responsibility. 
However, when it came to the methods used for the the actual 
collection of the data, the report was silent. 


..TT 


INTRODUCTION 
The preface of each district vol,,m„ • a- 
were posted to the districts for pe,^*** ^ '° cal officials 
fourteen months to collect data, but how ,h f? fr ° m f ° Ur ,0 
These men provided drafts, which we, u ^ J th ‘ S is unst «ed. 
officials. It is not surprising that the C ' by the British 

shortcomings. The sections dealing with*""'* ^ *° me Serious 
women are uniformly shallow and formulae?' ** ^ ^ o( 
by obfuscation (Chapter 7) W|,,„ ,, i aver >' Wai dealt with 
« "> »d Kachhi, ,h„ fr» 

•servile dependents’, a category that also 7° r da “ ified as 
entertainers. In Makran, Kharan, and La"sb " af ' Speo P le 
more numerous and visible, they were re , slavcs were 

relatively comfortable conditions. Th “ liV ' ng Under 

also, essentially, unreliable estimate tJ P 'T" atl ° n figures were - 
District Gazetteer Series is an °” et elCSS ’ the Ba,uc(listan 
economic data regarding land ten ""T” 1 ''' ac,llevemen t. The 
irrigation technology is exten ' arecro PP in S c °ntracts and 

and the flora and fauna, are extl^ **«* 

bounded units There is virtually no tribe th« £ /geneYogicTlJ 
homogeneous body with uncontested boundaries. Trib s 
internally marked by distinctions of r akkars (founding and new- 
comer sections). These indicate the ability of tribesmen to relocate 
and shift political allegiance from one sardar to another without 
abandoning their genealogical identity. This complicated the British 
desire to assign a clear tribal status to all the tribespeople. At the 
tribal and takkar levels, the British appear to have followed political 
allegiance. Thus the British distinguished three independent but 
related tribes of Mengal: Zagar Mengals who resided in Chagai, the 
Mengals of Jhalawan, and the Bolan Mengals (GOB Chagai: 62). 
The dominant takkar of the Jhalawan Mengals contained lineages 
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claiming Persian. Pushrun and Raisani origins (GOB Jhalawan: 82). 
The British excluded Raisanis located in British Baluchistan. alo ng 
with the Mengal Raisanis. from their enumerat.on of the tribe J n 
Sara wan (GOB Sarawan: 51)* 

The British thought of tribes as belonging to one of the thr Cc 
racial-linguistic groups: Pushtun, Braluii, and the Baloch. y ct 
Hughes-Buller, in charge of the 1901 Census of India, found th at 
the heterogeneity of the Khetran sections made it impossible to 
classify the tribe as either Pushtun or Baloch (GOB: Loralai: 98). 
This openness across linguistic and tribal boundries was generated 
by large-scale migration, such as the movement of Baloch i„ to thc 
area in thc fifteenth century as well as by the more recent small, 
scale movement of families and lineages within thc territory. 
Mobility underwrote a masculine autonomy while contributing to 
a systematic instability. The Gazetteers inscribe the British stru gg I c 
to bound a tribe and enumerate its sections, even as the p ax 
Britannica opened new tracts to cultivation, sparking increased 
movement across tribal boundaries. Thc tribe was a locus of status 
(genealogy) and contract (allegiance to a sardar). The capacity to 
integrate heterogeneous sections suggests that tribes were fluid and 
inclusive rather than exclusive structures. Under these conditions 
it seems appropriate to speak of tribal formations (Swidler, 1992). 

\\”hat the British came to call tribal governance was in fact Agency- 
iardari governance. Aside from the tribal elite, the British avoided 
interaction with individuals. Although some British officials 
engaged in insidious comparisons of Brahui, Baloch, and the 
Pushtuns, it was the subject status, not race , that was the 
important identity. Subject status was the foundation of legal 
procedures, as it defined which law code w'ould apply and which 
body would adjudicate these. Status determined who was 
authorized to represent tribespeople, clients and tenants. 1 he 


inability of ordinary Baloch ,o speak for them , * 

their cases to Agency officials, was a criri, , " a " d ‘° P r «cn, 

power within thc tribes. Ideally, subj SOUrcc °f the sardars' 
tenant, or client—fused political and ^ Status —'r'besp crson 
this was not thc case, when tribals c „|, relations - When 

where village lands were apportion Kha " S land> or 

different tribes, there was space for challen" 10 " 8 ° VcH ° rds from 
some instances cultivators challcnced ri^ ° fSeVCrai sorts - ln 
case, Chapter 4). In others, overlords anTh"^' r ' 8htS (MaStUn 8 
one another’s rights (Makran, Chapter 8) ' agCmS contested 

Ifone were to ask the question, as to who were the , , 

Kalat, one would find no simple answer. The Khan u a T* ^ 

most of whom cultivated his lands Sim l I l h ^d subjects, 

own tribal subjects. Ethnic s^cSts^ ! "‘n 

Afghan, „h„ 7 "l 1 *"’’ “*"• 

dan,, of . Kl.„ n, . ,,2 — 

proper subjects of Kalat before the Bridie T ‘ hCre "° 
,. i , .. me nritish. British recourse to Kalat 

subjecthood was limited to international relations. Makran 

became Kalat subjects, rather than subjects of the hakom, (loca 

chiefs), when the Brttish assessed responsibility for raids and 

murders across the Persian-Makran border. Similarly, thc tribals also 

became subjects of Kalat when the British demanded their 

extradition as persons wanted for criminal activities. The status of 

Kalat subject’ had no meaning for local people, accustomed to 

moving freely across the newly-established international borders 

that bisected cultural-linguistic groups. Although the concept ofa 

national status as either a Kalati or a Persian was meaningless on 

both sides of the border, the British, for their own convenience in 

administration, needed to assign a specific ‘nationality' to everybody 

in order to distinguish internal and external subjects. 
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, 4 c f fal.it. as subjecthood w as 

e " cver *‘“^'jentitics. After the death of 

Domestically. °' ,c . { . f / 1 fnV-^ ,cnt , _ s was essential to the 

divided into tn *^ fftlinifip h‘S s “ f fhe Agency at the time of 
/do (Chap"!’ ^ h c an cmp°) ^ ^ ^ Khan? If the former, 
course ofacfo"- ^ a sU ^ect j atter , they were n ot . 

his death, or ' ro in vestiga«. 

the AgenO’ w,as " a priority for the British i n 

, . ch international borders we ^ wcfc established as the 

*X'Za of H"""* OUI rhar p ? litics , in 

„eed arose. The Brtttsh >*re Qn Rations among the tnbal 

K^atvas personal, that it was bos TJ , C space of Kalat 

aristocracy' rather than on t h c se Rations. The of 

w* in e/?ecf* ^ ‘ M,fl ° f/5<r Khan when he raised a Ioshkar 

Makran were ^ coJIecr t hc revenue due 

(tribal army) and marc Aed^ ^ ^ The sardar of Kharan, 
him, as otherwise ne ^hanisran and Iran, was at best 

locat'd on the borders borders of Kalat were the 

a nominal ally of t <■ * an(J shi ft e d dramatically from 

„ *j hoc and pragmatic way. They 
from personxl po i . Mr dar of Kharan, in violation 

IS76 Masrung Treaty. The 
of the spirit , . no Makran hakoms of oases sertJe- 

intractable hostilities among the M aKra 

Its Wdgenty officials ,o instaii -heir own cand,date to govern 
Matran tn dir Khant name. Be dominance of the personal at the 
expense of the institution^ produced a rather de-rerr,tonal,zed 
Kolat, insecurely anchored at its margins. 

Some years ago I came across an intriguing document at the Indian 
Jffjce Records Librar}’ (now a part of the British Library). It was 
report by an Assistant Political Agent sent to investigate a charge 
it Baloch men were selling women to Sindhi men. 6 I imagined 
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,h ' “"'" C *" ,h ' f'7 hou “ of * '°“»X prominent whu had 
been given the task of rounding tip *. men s u s pe c , cd of „ “ 

i„ such dishonourable behevtout. None of the participants wxLd 
,o be there: neither the junior official who had been sen, off to the 
hinterlands, nor the men accused of dishonourable acts. The object 
of the invest,gat,on, the young women, were absent. The document 
records an investigation ,h„ no „ M wanted, except perhaps the 
unnamed informant, whose accusation had initiated Ye, the 
investigation duly took pjace, was written up. and remains in the 
archive. 

The report reflects the conditions of production as it is a mixture 
of detatled facts and overarching ambiguity. The names of the 
women in question, were recorded, bu, they were spoken for by 
a male relat.ve The APA appeals to the common knowledge that 
Baloch men sell them women in marriage. This made it impossible 
for thc investigator to make an authoritative distinction between 
accepted cultural practice and trafficking in women. Under the 
circumstances, his superiors might prefer to view it as cultural 
ptact.ee, although he would continue to monitor the situation. 

This report is an example of what Stollet (2009: 2471 calls 
contrived ignorance. Read in the post-colonial context, its plaintive 
appea! to the opaque indeterminacy of native ways is absurd. The 
spunous difficulties of telling a slave from . wife are discussed a, 
some length ,n Chapter 7. Here I want to highlight the complex 
interweaving of bureaucratic form and the carefully constructed 
amb,gutty that underwrote deliberate ignorance. The junior official 
offered a provisional resolution-,he women were given in marriage 
rather than sold into slavery—while, simultaneously, providing 
details that would support a contrary conclusion, should more facts 
come to light, or should his superiors wish to pursue the issue 
further. 
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,nce at>° ul ' , nn border security and 

C V a ^t£d<**- ThC 7mpl^ d by IOal 8 l nd ' r practic «' 

CO „L of paiai»o“ nK> \ P coh ni*l spaces. The intrusion of 
pZuerdcx a '"’ 3 -’’ 5 male 

women in-n ^pniai divide predominates in the ca Sc 

eoopetade" across the ^ produced tension between 

shove. inrmdi"S"'" n ' ^ trib esmen. A woman who succeeded 

tbeco/onia/offi®' 5 ” ^ a „ official had breached cul, Ura| 

presenting herse mcognize her, even though her 

^;J^X e" inSCha, ' en8 e t0 hiS diP '° n ’ a ' i c 


e about 
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1 was particularly significant i n 


women ' 


border security and , 


Bp the turn of the century. 


pr British officials had come to regard 
as particularly volatile. The fear that 
"'rdntoc'fdspirai into violent feuding led to the policy of 
establishment imposts as safe-havens. A woman who fled to a 
post was to he protected until the PA could hear the particular 
and decide a course of action. Female slaves in colonial spaces were 

especially disruptive, as slavery had been abolished in Britain before 

the Agenc}' was established. Thus, a female slave, who got to a 
court in either British Baluchistan or the Agency Territories, had a 
right to her freedom. However, she was often persuaded to 
relinquish this right when officials brought family members who 
begged her to return. 

Fear of scandal in Britain amplified the difficulties of local women 
in colonial spaces. Abuse of native women was an ongoing concern 
of several feminist and reform movements. While the construction 
of the enslaved, helpless native woman was necessary to the self- 
fashioning of British women as agents struggling for their own 
liberation (Burton. 1994: Chapter 3). the \debased native woman 1 
trope became critical to contrived ignorance in Baluchistan: she is 


1n TRODUCTION 


ION 

debased in slavery, debased in m . 

wife was asserted repeated,, in Th ' >>rutal life of a „ ibal 

described as chattel’. Desp itt £ r “'*■ wh '" she was often 
the War, lineages ^ ■economic differences between 

Gazetteer notes a diffe rence ^"P^Ple, only the Jhalawan 

prosperous men and those „ft h Uv « ”f wives married to 

to undetesttmate the hard dome ” c ^‘ d °*'^ 
formulaic qualities of the Gazettee d ° f " 1W the 

knowledge. The figure of ^ J'^^'P'-ns indicate lack of 

'"tr marr ‘ age scrve d to absol u " SOW in slavey or 
itself had created the conditions of ht|i TriW 

between a slave and a wife. Female s W Uunb «distinction 
pos,non because they were obliged to fc,7 ‘T 1 ”' 03 '" 1 British 

found, had to be addressed; mattia e didT ^ wh =" 

ambiguities between exchanges in m a ThuS ' the P««ived 

allowed the AGG to sign off on and outright purchase 

women as wives, not slaves and ° Ve ’ “"gotizing the 

-tion. Bl and noting U requited no father 

This study is provisional „ j • 

built upon coionial art^hl “f ^ b ' - it is 

production (Trouillot, 1995 ) an s C ° n 'P romis nd at the point of 
along the grain (Stoler, 2003 2009771 ' againstl across - ot 
other scholars to revise and evn A u " wU1 “courage 

Balochistan. The coionial Balochis" ^ . hiSt ° rici1 narrative of 
exclusions. Paramount^ f °' - 
investigation of native life and h W ^ klnd ° f intrusiv e 
for Fiji, and Stoler (2009) for th ? , rep ° rted byThomas U994) 
further discouraged the development of do ^ PraCtkes 
relieved the British from n • mes t lc knowledge, which 
women and slaves The disr UFSUmg troublm g questions about 

-r—d ,hi' lltrrr:' Q "^ 
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condition of women was deliberately maintained, as is evid 
Chapter 7. With virtually no permanent European resj^ 1 * 
Baluchistan in general, and Kalat in particular, were free of ^ Cnts > 
of concerns—pauperization of Dutch settlers and the stat Us ^ 
character of mixed bloods, for example—that were — ^ 


concerns of Dutch colonial officials (Stoler, 2009). 


° n 8oi n& 


There was no civilian society capable of mediating British p 0 jj 
and practice. Missionary activities were limited to Quett a 
Baluchistan, and Jacobabad in Sindh, and the medical servi c ° 
which these missionaries provided were arguably more irnp 0rta ^ S 
certainly more successful than their efforts at proselytizing. 4 Bri t i s ^ 
recruitment of lower-level clerks and railway labour from I nc j ia 
served to exclude tribals from colonial administration and Wag e 
labour. The commercial sector of Quetta originated in mercha nts 
already known to the British being granted provisioning contracts 
Kalat paramountcy was a politics of fixed social locations. The kind 
of forced modernization enacted in parts of India was absent j n 
Kalat. 

The official British archive was marked by a narrow focus on 
governance, of the institutions and personnel that constituted their 
control. The rationale for a just and reasonable domination, and 
the means necessary- to maintain power, are the fundamental 
subjects of such archives. There is considerable room f or 
manipulation in the requirement to report, to narrate events and 
identify participants to superior officials. The ability to shape 
events was amplified by a commonly shared sense of what could 
or should, be omitted. In the Kalat archive the rational agency of 
natives is perhaps the clearest, most consistent silence. Khans and 
sardars acted, but their actions were often reported without the 
need ro attribute motives. Only in the most troublesome instances 
d,d an official acknowledge agency, and then usually he offered a 
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trivializing motive that denied the ability to n u 
rebellious arts. A template of rhe T 

opaque shared throughout official ranks. dZeTl"^ 
unknowable. In Baluchistan this template wa v ™ tlVes as 
elites and i, served to depolitlciae 

On one level the Kala, archive is a narrative of tension between the 
prtnctples of paratnountcy and conditions on the ground This ' 
an official deba e wtthm British colonialism, framed within h 
discourse of Indian native states. It i s a diaU . 
various bureaucratic levels of colonial rule The dial ' h ' 

range of items: there ate the hierarchical exchang^Ting 
routme administration, S uch as nominating a successor wh l a 
sardar dies, there ate agency arguments for staffing increls 
responses to Governmentt of India inquiries for information „ d 
Agency reports of official tours to various undying areas. I hTve 
privileged these documents over the annual reports of the Agency 
as the reports tend to occlude the anxieties and differences amoTg 
local officials coping wi* events unfolding on the ground 
£xmt;es were high when the actions of Kalat elites dLe the 

The government created, in the intend™ 
officials in Calcutta and Agency officers on the" gZnXTnd 
between the work of the Agency officials and the factionalhed 
sardars, a Kala, that could no longer function as a native state. It 
was deemed unfit to join the nascent power-sharing Diarchy in the 
1930s. After the war, with independence looming, the British 
determined that they could not honour the terms of the treaty they 
had signed with the Khan of Kalat in 1876. In effect, colonial 
authorities in Calcutta and Baluchistan had, over time, often in 
response to local challenges, replaced the central paramount ruler 
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with tribal governance, and the fiction of paramountcy C0(j| ^ 
longer be sustained. ^ 

When Ahmad Yar Khan acceded to the throne in 1932, hc ^ 
first Khan to have received British military training. Hc h ad A 
in the Zhob Militia, was fluent in English, Urdu, Persian. Iw,^ 
several tribal languages, and his interests in motoring and h Urj Cs 
were typical of Indian princes (Baluch, 1975: 111). He co ns j st *8 
avowed lovaltv to the British. Yet he could not be granted the 
accorded the Khan in the 1S76 treats’ because the Kalat gove* * 5 
was in fact, constitutionally undassifiable and unnameable. F Urt ^' 
more, it was irreversible: there was no way K.ck to implementin' 
the original treat)’, nor was there a clear «a) orward. 


Notes 

1. There is a growing li.erarure in cultural tourism. Strong (2001) p rovidej ^ 
survey with a useful bibliography. 

2 The conventional definition o fjagir is a land-grant whose taxes sup port ^ 
japrdar's troops, fan could be granted for s specified number of ycars Qr 
for a lifetime, and were held on condition of loyalty to the ruler. I n 1955 ^ 
prominent sardar. who was in the middle of arguing a land-case with the 
government, defined;^ as ‘that property which used to be taxed. . . . If 
anyone could prove that we were ever taxed and then forgiven the tax, th Cn 
the land would he jagir. VTe never paid any tax to the Khan at all.’ 

3. Ramusack (2004: 2) points out that the category, ‘Native State, contained 
considerable diversity, reflecting changes in British policy over the course of 
the nineteenth century’. She limits her history of the states to those that 
maintained a degree of sovereignty and whose rulers participated in the 
Chamber of Princes, an advisory’ body instituted by the British in 1921. 
Kalat. which met the first condition, was not a member of the Chamber of 
Princes. Mir .Ahmad Yar Khan declined repeated British invitations to join. 

4. In 1844, shortly after the investment of Mir Mahmud Khan as the Khan of 
Kalat, the .Agent to the Governor General (AGG) proposed that he be 
awarded the highest rank in the Star of India order. His rank at that time 
was the same as that of several prominent chiefs. The AGG argued that he 
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would not wear his order unless he was elevated. AGG Btowne ,o Secretary. 
Government of India, 2J May 1894, HSA Sec. 2. File M-2. Basta 2 

5. MSS.Eur.F/131/24, IOR. 

6. In a further irony, the Kalat jirga-\cv\cs system was exported to British 
Baluchistan where it became the means for administering the Pushtuns. 

7. This discussion is based on a report from the AGG to Foreign, 27 February 
1909. HSA, Sec. 3, File M-3, Basta 4. 

8. Assistant PA Jhalawan to PA Kalat, 7 August 1932, IOR, R/1/34/48. 

9. The first Christian convert was ostracized by his Pushtiin community and 
then murdered by his family (Holland, 1958: 72-3). 
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76) S1)I ~ SB t*at A humn s0dKiCS ° f Wh, ' c '’ w ' W* 
VTo/f 0982: 76) su& G f ren ternary, quaternary 0f 

"mlTcs^iiy v in ,h ' ° f ;f rcsion whe ^ 

L/wfercrn Patisran and Afghanistan, co„, e 
"Tr ft ha iron rift mg/on. remote from the hnperia! re g i mes 
teia and Jndia. hat periodically tncotporated, a lbe it 
1h in one ot the other Maces remote from imperial poli tics 
ftaw^avnp/ex and elusive histories, often of great depth. As p)aces 
In a they appear intermittent y m the htstor.es of con . 
quering armies. Despite the ecological factors underlying their 
remoteness, such spaces attracted settlers early on. Notwithstanding 
tAe mountains and the general aridity of Balochistan, scattered 
areas amenable to cultivation were occupied by the seventh century 
BCE (Possehl, 1990: 261). Excavations at Mehrgarh in Kachhi, 
indicate contacts with Harappa to the southeast, and also with with 
Central Asia (Ratnagar, 2006: 17), and Ratnagar speculates that 
Mehrgarh was the site of a chiefdom. 

The Harrapans appear to be the first of a long line of peoples 
exercising varying degrees of control in Balochisran. As Balochistan 
became the borderlands to the great empires of Persia and India 
the region senrd as a refuge area for peoples uprooted by successive 
naves of conquerors, like the Archaemids, Arabs, Ghaznivids 
Afongo/sWt/teA^ttJs, mosr of whom were seeking the riches' 
ofD'lh, The history of Balochisran is one of repeated upheavals 
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and multiple cultural influences Ir i , 

was a unity during these manv r ^ Un lke y that Balochistan 
distinctive histories. During periori** d ' fferent loca lities had 
of Balochistan were loosely art, v! ^ CXpanSi ° n> P° rtions 

Indian empire and were required C *° C * ther ^ Persian or the 
usually, on an irregular basis Pr P . r ° Vlde mbute and warriors, 
in these outposts with limited r °p lnClal S overn °rs, stationed 
through local leaders. Northern tTi' '7^ SUpport ’ administered 
influence from northern I ndia wh£ Sub ^ 1 to more 

to ports along the Persian Gulf ^0^200^™'" 
influences, combined with p Pn U • i ' UlHenn g imperial 

considerable variation alngttc [Z'T™’ » 

Balochistan. The fundamentals of a P ° ^ ^ ar ° Se within 
seem to have emerged by the end P ^ rS1Stent spatlal organization 
communities rose and fdl with" ^ mUle ™ U - Setded 
peoples with pastoralists, and somefomToftrad^ 13 * 
desirable commodities from r , din S re ^ ation s moved 

India and Mesopotamia This Asia through Balochistan to 

altered, into “ dUred ’ ^ 

During the sixteenth century large numb. c . 
into Balochistan as a protracted tb ” ° f migran,s m °ved 
Safavid, the Uzbek and the Mughul loZZ *' 

diaspora' (Ahmed, 1980- 58) At m bi ” 6aVe nse t0 a Paklu un 
in Persia pushed the Baloch e^at T" ***" 
they gave their name. Imp 

regional instability as new mmr ^ generated Wldes pread 
settled residents for local 

weake 8 of Safavid rule during the seventeenth century, and the 
Mughu s experiencing a similar decline in the eighteenth century, 
fostered the nse o local polities. Although imperial authority was 
generally nom.nal in Balochistan, two poHcies had impLnt 
consequences for local polities. First, in repeated efforts to subdue 
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34 hvids ha d periodically relocated 

unruly pasrora! ethnic comp*rtmcntalization of 

* papains. Second, * foncrions , character,^ of 

ilao, ^- ini r -erchancs and the bankers to operate 

MugkuJ India aWo^^d ^ nervV orks stretched from India to 
across political ° r c ’ j974 [js42]: II. I07 ^ 

Centrai Asia (A ^ ftisia n rulers initiated conflicts 

The migrations instigate had themselves been earlier 

with the local people* soW an unstable regional 

migrants to the area _ « e ^ ^ BaJoch ; sran reflect this instability, 
environment. Tribal format! ^ fhroughour rhe region in that 
They are similar rom evpres s political allegiance. The 

a formations had migrated to Balochiscan, 

founders of most rhe heterogeneous origins of 

and tribal charters ac^ wef / nor dearly bounded entities, but 
component secrrons. Jc migrat i on s, the fortunes and 

^Lts P oTha P nZnd the choicer of ftmilies reeking economic 


,d po/irical securin'. 

Lindner (1982) rnggertr dm security war a major issue for pastoral 
nomadr firing beyond rhe reach of the state. He behoves that 
political allegiances were more important than kmrhtp because 
vioW was a more or less a constant threat. The importance of 
numbers in an unpredictable environment encouraged policies of 
inclusion rather than exclusion. Baloch tribes were historically 
inclusive, incorporating peoples of Pushtun, Sindhi, Punjabi and 
Persian backgrounds. Barth (1981 [1963]) has contrasted the 
assimilative capacity of Baloch tribal formations with the 
exclusionary• practices of the neighbouring Pushtun groups. 
Although Balochi and Brahui were the predominant tribal 
languages, language was nor a critical signifie r of identity. 1 Those 
amongst the Rinds, who had settled in Kachhi, spoke Jatki, the 
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language of the people they had settled with fM ” 

Mas son (IV: 60) reported that the Sasoli satdat IpoCs"' iu ^ 
than Brahui, although Sasoli was a Brahui uibe ■ rt" '“ Wr 

hngualism prevalent today is probably a longstanding u multU 

It indicates considerable interaction across tr\b^ ? 
borders. As Spooner (1988: 599-600) point, mguistic 

sectarian differences did not bar assimilation norT^A IsWlC 

identity. Inclusiveness was balanced by a strong 
ki n-marriage, which produced kin-based camp commit 


Political allegiance and genealogy are ideologicallv linU ,1 • , 

concept of shad-i-gham (joy and sorrow), t h e ohV * ^ ^ 
participate in the good and the bad times, to share iov t0 

ail ieveis from the life crises of the famiiy to thc ^ 

,a„d and honour. An ideology emphasizing collective tights and 
responsibilities, * -*4- has material correlates in the household 
estate and the ttibal territory. It is the existence of the latter that 
gives concrete meaning to sbad-i- g ham at the ttibal level. I„ jW - 
i-gharr,, descent and alliance are fused; brotherhood is created in 
action as well as through descent. Typically, one or more immigrants 
to the area are said to have given rise to the ukkars (pLary 
secnons) which formed the nucleus of the tribe. Other Lull! 
joined the latter as bar.k (newcomers) or hamsayas (neighbours). 
When they or their descendents proved themselves through 
participation in shad-i- gham> they were granted grazing territory 
and expected to provide warriors at the sardat’s request At this 
point they became full-fledged membets of the ttibe, but their 
origin was not suppressed. Although the ttibe represented itself in 
a genealogical idiom, the principle of contract was not abandoned 
Contract—or alliance—and descent, co-existed, sometimes 


-- ^ v-Aijicu, boineumes in 

manifest contradiction, as when the tribe was said to have 
descended from 'brothers’ of differing origins. In using the 
metaphor of‘brothers’ whose fathers could not have been agnates, 
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remotely 

36 0 f the tribe as something bot^ 

#'’ en and nu * can be divided into thr ee 

n< »~r - *■ 1666 '° I740 ' ^ 

Of military campaigns and 
^rzcerizcJ fo' J . „ „rablish Kalat “ - local polity 

political rfh— bv a period of consolidation during 

ConWeiarw" " J> . f fc rr ,l e Kachht plain. The khanate 

which Kalat incorporat , g00 when succession dis put „ 

entered a crisis period in 18.59 marked the end of 

weakened Kalar. British m.er 


the Khanate era. 


f Kalat as a regional polity was the outcome „f 
The emergence or jbove . From the mobility of 

processes iniriared Horn _ rha[ s hancd 


processes inn cont< , st ation that shaped regional 

pastotahsm an t jn cont ingent military alliance and 

hisrotr. men ,o,neO » hbours . In 1666, forces led by 

oh«inedr«pgninon6om^their po^, ^ ^ rf ^ ^ 

until Kalat was incorporated into Pakistan m 1955. 


The conMetacv period ended around 1740, when the Khan allied 

Kalat with the Persian conqueror Nadir Shah. Nadir granted Kachhi 
ro the Ahmadzais as compensation for the death of Abdullah 
Khan, killed in battle with the Kahlora rulers of Sindh. A large 
territory, some 5,000 square miles, Kachhi provided an agrarian 
surplus that consolidated the Khanate. All major cultivation in 
Kachhi depended on irrigation provided by large earthen dams 
and channeling the spring floodwaters into fields. When sufficient 
water had been channeled into the fields, the dam was broken 
and the water passed down to the next dam. The annual repair 
and occasional replacement of these dams required a major 
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commitment of animal and human labour. R r ‘ • k 
that one hundred yoke of bullocks workin F^ ICC ° rcls mdl catc 
uncommon (GOB, Kachhi: 103). Land rights w n ° l 

and the provision of seed, animals, and tools r ' ShtS ' UV>OUr ’ 

wide variety of ways, with the specific comhiiT-* C °™ bmcd in a 
the division of the harvest. The crop Wa " dciermmin S 
between three major groups: the overlords th! gCnCraUy dlvldcd 
cultivators. The tributary overlords were the Kha^I!” 0 ” ^ ^ 

the tribal sections granted a tributary ri*ht bw! * and 

, , . . 6 nl by their sardat Thr 

proprietors and cultivators were Jars.' This ha,;- i . 
c . lii,, IS baslc division of the 

agricultural process probably developed while Kachhi 

ro Sindhi domination. The common dependence oi Tl 
intensive irrigation system made each village a collective"plxlumT 
unit, which was manifest in the batai (division of the harvest! 1 
pattern common in much of Mughul India, grain piles were sublet 
to intricate public division (cf. Neale, 1957), in which, in addition 
to the majot division, shates were set aside for irrigation costs for 
the revenue officials, and for some village specialists. The overlord 
had first claim on the harvest, thus forcing the villagers to beat the 
costs of administration and irrigation. 



The acquisition of Kachhi established the Ahmadzais as a landlord 
dynasty. The ruler Nasit Khan 1 granted portions of Kachhi to the 
loyal tribes that had participated in the battle against the Kalhoras 
at Aliarshar. The sardars, in turn, distributed overlord tights among 
the tribal sections. Like the Khan, the chiefs retained the most 
productive tracts. The sardars of Sarawan. who were the cote of the 
Ahmadzai support throughout the confederacy period, received the 
most productive tracts. Nasir’s reign, which lasted for almost fifty 
years, was the golden age of Kalat. Nasit established a relatively 
stable alliance with Kandahar, which allowed him to turn his 
attention to his southern borders. Kalat attained its maximum 
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■hi expansion by the conquest of Maknn. Usb e | a , 


a nd 


tcrritori 
Kharan. 

Nasir* rzriT* **• 

I ,„l,o-i.v. '« , '" , kh;UI K “ r ' H "“ Kl,,, 

«” te I”'* 

„„ *, m it- >■"»»“' '“"'f‘7f 7 K »>i»k» 

„d India and ail,»,ed U,p • <N*„. , 

ri) After Nasir Khans death in 1/94. the Khanate entered , 
difficult period. The successions of his son and grandson ^ 
challenged bv their cousins, who were supported by various s^ ari 
factions. These conflicts were m par. due to the .nterneci Ilc 
!gple S between Kandahar and Kabul, winch destab,li Zcd the 


ole region. 


Trade, which had expanded under Nasir, declined after his death. 
Kalat was not a major trading centre in the Gulf trade, but it Was 
enmeshed in important, albeit secondary, regional trade between 
the southern port towns and Kandahar. The bulk of the com¬ 
modities which passed through the Khanate were in transit, 
produced outside its limits and destined for distant markets. The 
port town of Sonmiani, in Lasbela, became a trade and manu¬ 
facturing centre, specializing in the production of cloth and carpets 
for the coastal trade. Dyestuffs and hides were exported to 
Musqat—(‘Muscat’ nowadays) (Hughes, 18/7: 131-2). Babi 
Afghans, resident in Kalat town, organized the caravan trade. 
Caravans paid transit taxes as they moved through the tribal 
territories. W hen security was particularly problematic, the caravan 
leader would hire tribal guards. Although petty theft in transit 
appears to have been common enough to be treated as a business 
covr. actual raiding seems limited only to several anarchic localities 
where xrcLn authorin’ was weak. It is likely that, despite its 
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chronic factionalism the aristocracy usuall 
discouraging caravan raids. * * Coo Pcrated 

As in Mughul India (Leonard, 1979 ) jj- . , , 

r r 1 i “7^ 

Ito pk«p„, *. «-d m . ofg 00ds . .. « 

„ 8 , of fa. »d , o * 

H ,od„, ,.d„ *e p,.«, ion of who - 

a „d were, therefore, normally spared in tribal raids AlthouT 
Hindus were concentrated in the towns of Kachhi L b 1 A 
Makran, they sent agents to shops in the highlands during The 
summer and petty peddlers ,6 the pastoralist camps. The grain 
market was in the hands of the wealthier merchants (Masson 
(2001 [1844): 292). On occasions, the Hindus would purchase! 
annual tax-farm,ng contracts as well (Pottingcr, 1986(1816): 9). 



Hindus were also moneylenders of the Khanate, usually loaning 
against mortgaged crops rather than land (GOB, Kachhi: 87) 
Their defence against oppressive demands was collective withdrawal 
of service: they would close their shops. Masson (2001 [1844): 84) 
reported an instance when the Khan’s brother arbitrarily demanded 
money from a Hindu in Kotru, and when it was not forthcoming, 
he seized the Hindu’s property. The Hindus, in response, closed 
their shops. After tense negotiations, the Hindus gave Rs400 to the 
brother, and the shops were opened. Although Masson does not 
provide the amount of the initial demand, it was probably in excess 
of the Rs400 which was finally accepted. Payments of various 
kinds, like transit fees, debt installments and arbitrary assessments 
were subject to negotiation. It is likely that high interest rates on 
loans and mortgages reflected the frequency of negotiated partial 
payments. 
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PMunecr- who < mcHc < 1 ,he s °nn,i. lni ... 

Both Hcvrf ' ks who followed him , f ’ U ' r 0 

181°. a "‘ f , information about the Hind,, y '»r,, 
r">v' J ^::td caravan trade. Although C V 
""’"’IdbVthc commercial activity in the port , ow „ 

U ndus rold him that business had not yet , oc ’'“"Hi, * 
^"'tdt Pirates who had looted and 
( ;,"„per. I9S6II8I6).' II). The jam (ruler) of Us| t % 

Pnm^rpraciously. apparently tgnortng reports that ly*S 
1 he chimed, an agent for a Bombay merch ant 8 H 


pumhaL ho«s. but was instead ^ritish spy. 71, c j^ 


Sc nt , 


c uri, 


‘o Us 


and 


about British interlopers, and asked Porringer many qUe . 
about them. He provided letters to various notables along ,l l, °* 
and arranged for the Bizenjo sardar to provide P ortingCr ^ 
escort to Khozdar. The Jams cooperation was related t0 
that Sindhis wanted to appropriate Lasbela, to counter whi^ ? f 
hoped to enlist the British as his allies (Masson, (2001 [ i 844]; j^ c 

Merchants based in pons where there was adequate security 

Trading raxes were nor excessive. In 1839, Haji Abdun Nab ee f 0u 

the Makrani port of Jiwani abandoned. He was told that m ” 
people had moved to Gwadar to escape the oppressive demands 
from the ruler of Kech. When he reached Gwadar, he f 0Un( [ 
the merchants there complaining about the duties imposed 

them (Leech, 1991 [1839]: 325-6). The ear ly nineteenth-century 
imponance of Sonmiani port was in large part due to favourable 
custom rates set by the Jams to encourage merchants to locate there 
rather than Karachi, which was under Sindh’s control. The Jam 
also underwrote Sonmiani as the port of choice for the relatively 
lucrative horse trade by exempting horses from duty (Masson 
-001(1844]. 303-4.) Before the First Afghan War, as many as two 
thousand horses moved through the port annually (GOB, Bela- 
130). Caravan trade flourished when rhe customs rates were kept 
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at a level that made the Sonmiani-Kal 

Karachi-Gandava route, and the Kh^ f ° Ute com P e titive with the 
security along the way. 3n succ eeded in maintaining 

Although Pottinger travelled during t h 

caravan trade, he met merchants fron^K* 1 ” 1 "’ ° ff ' Season for <be 
each town along the way. He was Kandahar or Sbikarpur in 
‘influence’ of Hindus in the settlem ^ by what he saw as the 
Kambrari naib (revenue agent, represen C V1SUed ‘ lt was not the 
the gate at Khozdar each night but a Hi" d'T’ depUty) who lock ed 
37). Pottinger found six Hindu peddlers at Nh^ 8 "’ 1986U8l ° i: 
a semi-permanent encampment of about th iT ^ then 
Hindus were accompanied by their fa T *** Undred ten «. The 
trusted the sardar’s word of protect,^ m’ SU8gestin S that they 
124-6). The Hindus of Kalat Ln h ad u 1986 b««* 

levy a small tax on imported goods for the^ the ri S ht t( > 

(Pottinger 1986[1816]: 78). Baloch (1987- ° f lem P le 

served as financial agent for Mir Mehrab Kh "T! ^ 1 Hindu 
when the British attacked KalatfolSJD 

^ 

guarded the three gates tnto town, and also provided palace euards 
(Pottinger.198611816,: 50). During Porringers stay, Roohoollah 
Beg, a wealthy Bab, Afghan, was killed in Gandava by the Khan’s 
brother. The Afghans sons in Kalat were imprisoned, and his 
property seized. Pottinget was told the Afghan was believed to be 
spying for the Amir in Kabul. A large party of the Amir’s horsemen 
turned up, seeking to protect Roohollah Beg’s sons, which Pottinger 
took to substantiate the charge (Pottinget, 1986[1816V. 97). He 
reported no protest about the killing from the Babi community. 
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Charles Masson was perhaps the most interesting 0 f ^ 
travelled the frontier before the First Afghan W ar .<- 
spent several years as a British intelligence agent. h c w th °Ug K ^ 
interested in the antiquities of the region. Masson w as ! Prir na r q 
of the officials whose policies led to the war. His Con , ^ cr^ 
so caustic that publication of his journeys was held 1C,Us 

moderated them (Whittcridge, 2002: 175). Masson Up Un, 'l k* 

. n s Pen t , 


twenty years in the borderlands travelling on his 
attaching himself to caravans whenever he could. 


avelled twice from Sonmiani to Kalat, first tim 
in 1832. On his initial trip he had the good p ^ 
kdad. a Rahi Afehan from Kalat. who _ rtu He 


Masson travi 
and again 

meet Kalikdad, a Babi Afghan from Kalat, who was a p ar 
trading firm with offices in Karachi and Kandahar 
1997[ 1S42] 11: 24), and travelled the Sonmiani-Kal laSSOtl> 
annually. He came to Massons aid several times over the r ° Utc 
with Pottingers part)’ earlier, the road between Bela and W J ^ 
judged to be the most dangerous part of the trip. The Meng a j ^ 
the Riznjos operated, essentially independent of the Khan ^ 
sometimes raided the caravans. When the caravan cleared ^ 
Mengal hills without incident, Kalikdad stopped and sacrifi c ^ ? 
sheep in thanks (Masson, 1997(1842] II: 36-7). Khozdar w h‘ 
had a large Hindu population when Pottinger had visited som 
twenty years earlier, was in decline when Masson visited it an j 
many of its traders had relocated to Wad, a smaller and less well 
located village (Masson, 1997(1842] II: 42-3). 


Massons depiction of Kalikdad provides a sense of the challenges 
in a traders life. Masson reports an instance where the Khan 
attempted to impose a new caravan-tax but the merchants banded 
together and persuaded him to rescind it (Masson, 1997(1842] II- 
89) Merchants balanced the burden of multiple taxation by 
disguising the amount of commodities being transported. 
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Kalikdad, who would be 43 

pretended to be a vem i , ecnie d a fair-dealirw m 
loads of raisins, besides ing^p 1 bd 
camels, and other expedient, 7 * hwe loads upon twl 

Sometimes these merchants ncgo iRt : S . S °"- ,997 t’842] , 23) 

to payment at a figure below the Z u ° f loads 'iable 

■I: <70 • Merchants occasion! * (Mas *>"■ > 9971 , 842 ] 

in exchange for chiefly responsiE'r C ' aims ‘«es 

(Masson, 1997[1842] I55) w , ty for *"7 losses incurred 

guaranteed, local tribesmen were"^’^ " 0t cffcc ^ely 
1997[1842] II: 166). hlred as guards (Masson, 

Security had declined on Massons second trip H 
an escalation of transit fees in rK . , P ‘ He re P°rted 

199711842] II: 167-8). The < M -°" . 

excessive demands from the sarda! Unable to con 'tol 

from Bela to Khozdar. A cam 7 '”**** the route 

ignored the ban, which inspired a^arav^ Successfull 7 

guards and travel the intell\:r Fo :m!; nmilni " ^ 

the Mengal sardar, were guards (Masson, 1997[1842] H-166)" I 
18«, , , ppt hld . Jic w " 

7 ” P T ," n8 “ ”“ k N »« Kh. In effort „ p „ “ 

.. 


Pottinger and Masson describe an austere landscape structured by 
towns along trade-routes that linked Kalat to the larger region. 
These towns had ethnic residential quarters, a bazaar, and a 
fortified compound for the sardar (Scholz, 2002: 71). Information, 
especially with regard to security and markets, circulated widely, 
carried from town to town by merchants with regional interests. 
News of neighbouring polities Sindh and Kandahar, was also 
disseminated, along with news of British interlopers. Trade and 
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.he development of town-« Ioo.iI.hm ^ 

ssisi-—* 

Kalat can be »ccn ai an ... 

"Incicc"' 1 '-*> ((| || ca wjtl , varying degree* of eff* 


edrd »[««*' 


ir4l |H»n.rollcdwi<''varyn. h « b p-....,eu IVc| ^ 

• . ^Ch,n. K»l»« w»i • confcdcaaiU... ..f |MMor 

4 untor or the M ...» Winn I lu< .i 

irs with 


I klun Mat w,n - . ... 1 n,, *r» 

n m ...»«.. 

.. 

U *^ ' ... i .I. rmnlm/ni 


, ,. lukal 

.yds, nut / b , 0 another, one patron to an„ t |,_ r 

3ili,> ' f"?\ altogether. The space of these special!*,* ^ 
^ r Lee extended to the region beyond Kalat. Afgh a „ s 
d’to Kandahar, while the headquarters of 1 lindu finance w as 
pur (Sindh). Even the ,enan,-cultivators were mobile l| 1C y 
uld abandon settlements when secant) t broke down and ,h cy 
re no longer protected from marauders. Abandonment continued 
rinR ,he British period, when it was often disputes about 
>pcrty or succession within the sardars lineage that rendered 
Itivators vulnerable to raiding, which was probably more 
mm on in earlier times, and is reflective of the availability 0 f 
liivauhle land combined with the lack of security. 


Patronage integrated the tribal sector and ethnic specialists and thus 
was the relationship that underwrote the Khanate. It was a form of 
what Wolf (1990: 586) called, tactical or organizational, power. 
Patronage organized economic relations across social boundaries 
and linked Kalat into a system of regional polities. It structured the 
flow of tribute and enabled trade and commerce. Patronage was 
based on the payment of tribute for various forms of protection. 
The need for protection derived from a general insecurity based on 
the decentralized power that made a sardar, effectively, a ruler of 
his tribe’s territory. Tribal boundaries were ill-defined and often 
contested. Raiding within the tribal and trading sectors was a 
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constant threat. Unprotected traveller, were - 
M-n*""'’ ,ir 't «« v »n journey demonstrate, I, " y ' U,> ** 
from Kandahar to Sh'.karpur, he w„ r „|, U ,n « * «« nge r 

posscssionx, then of hi, money, and finall* ., i • , ^ ** 

... 

poitren (sheepskin coat), an<| t| )c W:vcu | . ’ " m ^ Vc him a 

with him (Masson, 1997(18421 I: 249-324)' " ,h * ir fcod 

Clientage i, a form of dependency, but not all t 
alike. Clientage within the tribal population, which “ 
a family or lineage sought to ally themselves with a ZZ ^ 
reversible. If the newcomers demonstrated their dT" ^ T 
participating in both good and bad tribal times, they LL,! 
members of the tribe, entitled to a share of the tribal C sta t 
Merchants and traders were protected clients of a sardar L'he 
Khan, to whom they paid assorted rents and fees, along with the 
occasional arbitrary demand. The clientage of Hindus was not 
reversible; they could switch allegiance from one sardar to another 
by relocating to the new chief’s village, but neither they nor the 
traders could operate without a patron. The merchants could also 
withhold valued services by closing their shops or leaving the 
village, which gave them some means to redress offences to 
community members, as was clear in the case above. 


Amongst the cultivators, Jats were, probably, subject to the harshest 
clientage. They were periodic victims of tribal raiding and dynastic 
conflicts within the sardarkhels (chiefly lineages). Dehwar 
cultivators in the highland valleys of Sarawan had a higher status, 
probably because they had, reportedly, allied with Mir Ahmad 
Khan, the founder of the ruling dynasty. As noted earlier, they 
provided guards for the entry-gates in Kalat town but the Jats held 
no similar Khanate office. In a similar fashion, patronage was an 
axis of differentiation within the elites of the tribal sector. 
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„ alone with several northern Tk . 
The sardars of SaraWa ’ - estates, rewards for their I Q V ? n 

sardars,heIdthemost P rod^ k _ _ „-, a -'.^tv 


„ o<re in Makran was complicated bv 
,o the Khan. wea | th in the oases comp| exes 

concentration otg - x j —:—.—t- 


allowed the sedentaiy e 


to dominate the pasto ra lj s 


. „i v a contractual relation, as sardari h 0 n„ 

Patronage was not Wx^ tjon sontewha, confl ^ 


■ subordinates while punishing 


was manifest in 

£LL in that it was attainable by all persons who cou, f u|fil| 
the obligations elated to family and hneage. t was s.m.lat to 
honour codes, elsewhere, in its pnnaples: blood-feud, protec,i on 
ofguests and dependents, topical!* death for adultery P rotection 
is second only to avenging blood, accord.ng to Baloch (1987: 82). 
However, a Baloch folktale recounted by Dupree (1973: 127-8), 
suggests the situational priority of protection when it conflicts with 
the obligation to avenge a death. A man unknowingly hosts a 
traveller who has killed one of his sons. Another son knows the 
guests identity and kills him. The host then slays his son for 
dishonouring the family. A more appropriate response would have 
been ro exercise emotional restraint and take vengeance after the 
guest departed and was no longer under the protection of his host. 
The patronage system, essential to the existence of Kalat, was 
legitimated and enhanced by its assimilation to the honour code. 
Extending the protections of the code to relations with non-tribal 
clients provided some sardars with the means to strengthen tribal 
organization and entrench their position as the chief by maintaining 
a generous guest-house. The honour code mediated the contradic¬ 
tions between equality and hierarchy and blurred the differences 
within the patron and the client groups. 
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Kalat was a tributary chiefdom characterized by a strategic use of 
location. It was an unusually decentralized example of what Wolf 
(2001: 46-7) termed the feudal variant of the tributary mode of 
production. Aside from the core areas of Sarawan and Northern 
jhalawan, the Khanate was tenuously anchored to the land. Kalat 
had zones of contestation rather than borders. The reports of Haji 
A bdun Nabee and Henry Pottinger indicate that relocation was a 
widespread tactic when security declined. Tribal chatters indicate 
considerable movement among tribes. Even Kachhi villages were 
abandoned when inhabitants were not protected from raiders. 
Mobility was, simultaneously, enabled and constrained by 
patronage, and while men could switch their allegiances, that still 
has to be done while remaining within the patron-client system. 


Notes 

j Unless otherwise indicated, Baloch includes Brahui-speaking tribes. 

2. This may have been a function of the social context, and the sardar may well 
have spoken Brahui as well. 

3. See Swidler, 1992, for a discussion of the Khanate period. 

4. Dehwars are a local extension of the Tadjiks of Afghanistan. 

5. The Jats of Kachhi are a western extension of people resident in Sindh and 
Punjab. They are largely cultivators. 

6. An army recruit named John Lewis arrived in India in 1822. After five years 
of service, Lewis, for reasons unknown, deserted, and assumed the name of 
Charles Masson. He claimed to be a traveller from America. When he was 
unmasked as a deserter, the British offered him a pardon in exchange for his 
services as a ‘newswriter’ (intelligence agent). Masson provided diligent 
reports for several years. He was eventually allowed to resign and devote full¬ 
time to his archaeological interests. Masson spent some twenty years in the 
borderlands, and he was certainly more knowledgeable about Afghan politics 
prior to the First Afghan War than the British Political Agents in the area. 
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In the early decades of the nineteenth century, the 
west of the Indus became the borderlands in the expands 


territorial control of India. The Russians, too, were 


re mot e 


In g B, 


--- ex pandi n • ' 

Central Asia, and this raised British anxieties about border ^ * nt ° 


,ri H 


Border debates consumed the attention and energy of man e B Ur * t ^‘ 
officials during the first half of that century. These debates f 
on the location of the border itself and on relations with 
across it. They were shaped by a number of officials who ^ > °^ t ' es 
pretations of events were at odds, often because of 
rivalries, and frequently derived from the selective use of\[ S ° n ^ 
and unreliable information. Policies proposed at the local lev^J ^ 
the Political Agents in the field, could run counter to interest ^ 
Calcutta and Bombay. These colonial governments, in turn ^ 
subject to the agendas of London-based politicians who 


Were 

were 


attempting to balance domestic politics and international aff a j rs 


The polities west of the Indus had their own histories of shifting 

borders and sporadic hostilities. Control of major centres_Kabul 

Kandahar, Peshawar and Lahore—provided a ruler with the 
resources to enlist the support of those tribal militias whose shifting 
loyalties shaped a volatile distribution of power. The centres were 
linked to one another and to smaller local polities in alliances that 
were as often repudiated as they were acknowledged. The presence 
of a new and powerful player in border politics put new pressures 
on the local rulers and intensified the chronic intrigue among them. 


THEB1RT „ OFTHEb -och ISTaNaq 

c polities were little known to the British c ^ 
c t he nineteenth century and British „ C ° m P»n y at 
; aj „r intelligence project to m ap the ^ 

* political Department of the Govern' ds ' Th = Fote'J,* 

^bitionsyoung men^su ,, ywUhsomc cm of , ndi , M 

the rulers. Beni^ m locally.. 


[0 serve as envoys to the rulers. Bcg inni - ‘oca! !,„ 

. number of agents throughout the horde, *' sen, 

they had mapped the major trade route, ^ W ,he 1830s 
of the region. The border was rife „ ith ° P ° gra P hi «l features 
as rulers, court advisors, and British age n J«u^V* *?***&<* 
of reliable information on one another's aUif Wm w «ces 
political Agents, responsible for furthering Brin ^ a " d 
Yapp 0 980: 183) P ° ints out ' <a vested inteteu " K " SK '» 


governments to look beyond the frontier’'^ m . l “ dudn 8 their 
rulers sought to enlist British support in their conflicts ^ 


The British government followed a closed-border n v 
early decades of the nineteenth century, as - P ° durin 8 the 


elsewhere— with the Marathas in the Deccln^nTth TT"* ^ 

h. The colonial __ an and the Indian 


states 


_ the south. The colonial government had huff 
Western border with a series of treaties with p Un "u- f * NortK ' 
Sindhi rulers. The border was set at the Sutlej d &W ^ 


The new north-western frontier consisted of an inn u , P 
administered territory shielded by a strong string f” * 1 ° f ***** 
» ■ *■ *■ 
“ b “"> ,.a «; J; 

internal affairs it possessed a varying influence. 


(Yapp, 1980:175) 


However, by the 1830s concerns about Russian ambitions 
prompted London to reassess its border policy, and Afghanistan 
came to be seen as crucial to a secure border for India. British 
overtures to Dost Mohamad, ruler of Kabul, foundered on the 
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, , Pushtun-dominatcd town which remain^ 

question of „. hen Ranjit Singh, exploiting cndemj c 

under his control nil ’ ^ aristocracy, secured it f or ^ 

hostilities within 11 b British assistance m restori n „ 

5lkh , Bo,, . 

Peshawar to the / r • and he ha d influential friends i n 

a cooperative all) starus of Peshawar would not bo 

the colonial government, 
negotiated. 

, , qao the British decided to depose Dost Mohammed and p| acc 

" 839 ’ lu Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk on the throne.' An ar my 

the morc anK " d , , )is task would march through Sindh and 
division f h t| ; £ h division , move an envoy was dispatched 

Obtain ."safe-conduct agreement from the Khan. Mir 
Me^ln had little confidence in Shah Sbujas ability to h 0 , d 
" abul lnd he was reluctant to sign the treat)-, which obliged hi m 
to suppiv provisions as well as guarantee the safe passage of the 
troops His difficult relations with the sardars, especially those of 
Sarawan which was on the route of the British forces, gave him 
little hope of enforcing the latter’s compliance with the treaty. 
However, the Khan had little toom for maneuver, as h.s cousin, 
Nawaz Khan, a pretender to the Kalat throne, had already joined 
Shah Shujas forces. 


Mehrab Khan signed, but the treat}' was not honoured by the tribes 
who harassed and plundered the British along the line of march. 
Sira Ram (1988(1873]: 88-9), a sepoy in Shah Shujas forces, 
described various forms of harassment. Baloch raiders stole whole 
strings of camels; and when the troops passed through the 
Bolan Pass, boulders were rolled down upon them. Water courses 
were blocked and some wells deliberately polluted. The British 
assumed bad faith on Mehrabs part and, once they had secured the 
passage of the major part of their army to Kabul, undertook a 


expedition to Kalat town, and killed the Khan i„ the 
P<‘ batde. Although documents obtained later by the B rit i sh 
c ps l “ nb . . ,„ hra b Khan of conspiring with the trilw __ 


expc 

: nc battle. - - oy tne British 

epS Zd Meht* b Khan of conspiring with , hc tribes, the British 
abS A the throne to h.s son, appointing, Shah Nawaz Khan 
dCn ' C ,d The new Khan succeeded to a dismembered Kalat as the 
inS th annexed much of Sarawan and Kachhi to Afghanistan, and 
Bf r ical Agents were stationed in Sarawan, Kalat and Kachhi. The 
P Ls of Sarawan revolted, and sen. for Mehrabs young son, Nasir 
S f II, who had taken refuge with a distant chief. Nasir Khan 
|Chan - supporters in laying siege to the Kalat town. The 
...Uirh was marked by vacillation or. m_ > 


. . ne d his - - - - — -*“di town. 1 he 

’ aign. which WaS marked ty vacillati °n on Nawaz’s part, 
insistency, if not duplicity, on the part of the resident Political 
int, and numerous intrigues by factions on both sides (Masson, 
AS 04['l843J: Ch. 3), ended in Nawaz’s submission to Nasir Khan. 
2 ° ting the fait accompli, the British recognized Nasir as the new 

. „nd returned Sarawan and Kachhi to Kalat. 

Khan a |lu 


‘Close Border’ Years: 1854-76 

Initially the British had not intended to establish permanent 
relations with Kalat, and the troops were withdrawn in the 
aftermath of the First Anglo-Afghan War, but the annexation of 
Sindh in 1843 and of the Punjab in 1849, advanced the imperial 
border to Kalat, which required a new, consistent and effective 
policy regarding Kalat. In 1854, Nasir Khan signed a treaty that 
obliged him to protect the trade routes, accept British management 
of his foreign relations and gave the British the right to station 
troops in Kalat. In return the Khan agreed to an annual subsidy of 
Rs50,000 (Aitchison, 1809 XI: 352-4). 

The British desired a good neighbour, one that would defer to their 
regional interests and respect state borders. The policy that guided 
British-Kalat relations through much of the nineteenth century was 
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called ‘Close Bonier’, b « ^asecI on formal relations, u SllaI] 
stipulated by a tmaty between the Government of India and lhc 
ruler of an unincorporated territory. Colomal authontres tre ated 
the border as a state boundary, and officials were not to enga gc in 

actions that would extend the border (Thornton, I977fl895] : i 8 . 

Bruce 1900: U). Many Close Border advocates believed that the 
Indus River marked a defensible Western imperial border. Cl 0se 
Border had worked quire well with Princely States in India, wh erc 
it w *as informally known as ‘masterly inactivity’. However, by t]lc 
late nineteenth century this policy was challenged by officials wh 0 
argued that imperial interests were better served by advancing i nt0 
the hills and controlling the mountain passes. This became known 
as the Forward Policy. Its supporters advocated alliances with tribal 
leaders having the long-term goal of controlling the highland tribes. 

The concept of a territorial border that distinguished between the 
subjects within and the others without, was alien to Kalat. The 
chiefly subjects within were accusromed to appealing to their 
counterparts for support in factional disputes among themselves 
and with the Khan. The struggles over succession to the khanship 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries had been 
exacerbated by Kandahari participation. The effective boundaries 
of Kalat reflected the reach of the Khan, by his ability to persuade 
or coerce the submission of local chiefs. This reach varied from one 
incumbent to another and even during a single reign. In short, 
Kalat did not have borders in the British sense; it had instead ill- 
defined tracts, zones of contestation, whose inhabitants often 
riidcd neighbouring groups and where the authority of local chiefs 
rose whenever the Khan’s rule weakened. 

.Vasir Khan II died in 1857 and was succeeded by his sixteen-year 
old half-brother. Khodadad Khan. Although Khodadad was the 
sardars' nominee, relations quickly soured when he declined to 
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return lands confiscated by his predecessor to the Sarawan sardars 
The British treated the Khan as a head of state and encouraged him 
to behave as such. Khodadad Khan used part of his subsidy^ raise 
a small mercenary force composed mainly of Afghans thus 
attenuating his dependence on the tribal forces controlled by the 
sardars. 1 When the Zarrakaai (Zehri) sardar died without a son or 
brother to succeed him, the Khan attempted to install his own 
yotin^ son as the chief. 

The sardars saw these actions as strengthening the Kharis power at 
their expense. The period from 1855 to 1876 saw Kalat riven with 
strife as the sardars opposed the Kharis efforts to extend his power 
with British backing. The sardars, however, had rarely, if ever 
engaged in unified action, and their tactics were shifting and 
uncoordinated. In 1858, some Sarawan and Jhalawan sardars lent 
their support to the Khan. Their forces engaged insurgents in 
Makran and the Marri hills on his behalf. However, Khodadad 
Khan declined to reward this loyalty by restoring their lands and 
allowances. In 1863, several sardars conspired with Khodadad 
Khans half-brother, Sher Dil, to depose Khodadad. Sher Dil’s reign, 
however, was short, as only fourteen months later he was 
assassinated by his own guards and Khodadad Khan was reinstated. 3 

Mullah Mohamad Raisani, ranking sardar of Sarawan, played a 
prominent role in tribal affairs during this period. The major 
sardars of Sarawan had a common interest in regaining their Kachhi 
estates, and perhaps this predisposed a coalition of some stability 
and duration, but Mullah Mohammad’s skillful maneuvers were 
critical to their effectiveness. Although he had participated in the 
conspiracy that deposed Khodadad Khan, he had also helped the 
Khan escape, and supported his subsequent recall after Sher Dil’s 
death. Mullah Mohammad made a favourable impression on 
Sir William Merewether, Commissioner of Sindh, when they first 
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" e n a L 

most ge nt |. b °U 




L- r described the Raisani sardar, t u 

met in l854< ^‘handsome, frank and of most g en 
. ri rs old- a5 
nvenn yw* 

demeanor- 

,ca 0 s local uprisings had produced anarchy in . 
Pvthe'are b . ^ declined, cultivators’ si tUatio Chf >i, 

UsklaW and sardars were hard-pressed to mai nt ai n 
despe raK ’ In , s68) Mullah Mohmmad Rai sanj he h 

'TI other chieft, sought British assistance in media ting t > 
* with the Khan. The British agreed on the conditi 0n * 
t Khan would also agree to their mediation and that b oth ** 

,uld accept their decision. In March M OL Phayre, P oli s 

Superintendent of Upper Sindh, tnetwtth Mullah Mohmmad ,2 

J Kurd sardar, and recorded their grievances. The sardars madc 

, number of complaints against the Khan: he had failed to Consu , t 

ridl the sardars as was the custom: he had confiscated lands and 
,ther property and used them to support his mercenaries; he had 
uspended their allowances; he had failed to give compensation f 0r 
he deaths of several notables. This meeting confirmed Phay re ’ s 
rmpathy for the sardars; support for their grievances is manifest 
i the report he transmitted to Sir William Merewether, who, as 
Commissioner in Sindh, was responsible for Kalat. 5 


A staunch supporter of the Close Border policy, Merewether 
was dismissive of most of the sardars* complaints. He argued 
that confiscation of property and suspension of allowances 
was an appropriate response to rebellion. In any case, the issue 
became moot when the Khan, who had only reluctantly agreed 
to mediation, withdrew from the process. This put Mullah 
Mohammad in a difficult position, as he had counseled Sarawans 
sardars to suspend their hostilities in favour of mediation. In 1871, 
a mbal force under the Raisani sardar, raided Mastung, Quetta, 

I *dhur and Bhag. The sardars again sought British mediation, 
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, r j on the ground that acknowledging their 
,u. 'f , h „ rebellion. A c.iW faa * '"S' 

w* —*■*'« of " fc and 

,rop ert Y- 6 . 

. • su pport of Close Border remained firm despite 

a order However, .he policy was challenged by Robe,. 
8 n ‘‘pew Commissioner of De.a Ghaai Khan in *. 
and£ u m C demand district bordered the Marti (a Baloch tribe) 
Uni ' „ ‘h„ raided there « .hey did along .he Slndh-Kachhi 
T, in 1867. Sandenran had entered ineo dl.ee, negonanon, 
Marti leaders His success in controlling raids on the 
.o advocate a .in.Ha, ^ 

ta had re hoed .e.pon.ibilhy fo, ,he Ma„i »da on theSindh 
2, raying *» eh* M "« acknowledge hi 

There wa, some „u,h ,o his assecion. as Ma.rrs 
tJL Kalat had been nominal even unde, the strong 


With Punjab’s annexation, British dealings with the Marris were 
split between the governments of Sindh and Punjab, and the Mams 
were quick to take advantage’ of policy differences between t e 
provinces. Merewether’s complaint that pacification along the 
Punjab border had increased Marri raiding in Sindh and Kachhi, 
was probably accurate. He was particularly distressed that the tribal 
chiefs were being rewarded with subsidies from the Government of 
Punjab, while the Marris were raiding Kachhi. Merewether wanted 
all the Marris to be placed under a single authority, and in 1871 
the government of India put the Marri-Bugti affairs under 
Col. Phayre, and Sandeman was to report to him in all matters 
regarding the Marris. Until he was transferred in 1872, Phayre s 
reports supported Sandeman’s reading of the grievances underlying 
tribal unrest. But Merewether complained that their actions 
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encouraged sardari intransig cncc ’ and ^ em °f dejj^ 

subversion of Close Border . 7 

Differences between Merew«her and Sandeman eonti nued 
Merewether took Mazarani Morris ;into ° T ' e Prot,^. 

of the Boian Pass. The **-»* had been se ded for S o me " 

on the eastern side of and ^ 

the rest of the tribe. Sandentan argued that subsidy £ 
Mazaranis would lead to new disturbances as the Brahuis ^ 
around the pass and other Marris would not accept the p rivil 
position of the Mazaonis. Sandetnans assessment was su Ppo ^ 
when a Brahui force raided the K™ and captured many < 

. . , J • u™ 1872, the Mazarams looted an Ar l 

their animaJs and in Ma) i ^gh^ 

caravan in the Boian Pass. Sandeman was confident that he Cou ] d 

obtain restoration of the looted property through direct negotiate 

with Marri Jeaders. Merewether, who prevailed, insisted that aJJ 

relations with the Marrisjhould cease until the plunder Wa$ 

returned. 

Restoration of the plunder was a complicated issue as it Was 
discovered that several parties had received a shore of it, as was 
evident from the fact that some non-Mazarani Marris hod also 
joined in the raid. Additionally, a party of Kurds hod intercepted 
the raiders and obtained a portion of the spoils, os had the Marri 
tumandar (chief) and the naib (Khans agent) of Mastung 
Involvement of the naib implied that the Khan had either 
condoned the raid or that he was unable to control his own 
officials, although the latter was more likely. Under the 1854 treaty 
die Khan was responsible for protecting trade, but he resisted 
rmsh pressure to male any restitution and, in turn, threatened to 
mthdrawhis subsidy. During the impasse, relations between the 

“ "TT » «« the minister 

W* » At to* fo, ^ 
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. „ advisors, men who were distrusted by the British, 
turned to other ^ on thcir dismissal, the Khan protested 

tjyhen *e Brltl had jerved him faithfully . 8 After the British 
that these thc political agent at Kalat, the Khan finally 

threa‘ cncd „ the merchants, discharge the suspect advisors 

agreed to comp ^ minis[cr to f avour . The dismissed advisors 
and restore c placed under surveillance, and threatened with 

... taken to Oman, p 

iTrlst if they caused trouble. 

. Khan ’ s appointments continued to trouble the British. 
***? . ap p r oa C hed Azad Khan, the Nausherwani chief in 
In 187 ^ about becoming the naib of Makran. When the Political 
Khafan ’ omdy advised against the appointment, the Khan said the 
Agent what they wished, that he had lost interest in 

British jou ^ ^ same time his letters to Merewether became 

governing. However, all the while that he was making 

increasingly evasive. - 


Tse^tatements, the Khan was also seeking to increase the size of 
r -farmy, a move noted with so much displeasure by the British, 
^Merewether, finally, withdrew the Political Agent at Kalat on 

8 April 1873. 

The Khan made an immediate overture to Mullah Mohmmad 
Raisani, who responded with a customary deference but refused to 
present himself. Raisani, instead, wrote to Merewether, complaining 
that the Khan was not living up to his agreement to treat the 
sardars fairly and enclosed the communication between himself and 
the Khan: 

It is evident that his Highness the Khan is not able to manage the 
country, and will never be so. We Sirdars, Sarawans and jalawans, &c„ 
lament exceedingly, and feel surprised that, notwithstanding the 
repeated cautions of the British Government, the Khan fails to carry 
out their wishes, and has been unable to maintain peace in his country. 
Now all we Sirdars are particularly obedient to the British Government, 
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and would be satisfied with what that paramount pow Cr 
do for our welfare. We are all quite disgusted with the K^ y 
Hope to continue to meet the wishes of the British Gov*^ N 

n ^n,; 0 S 

Although the British were officially neutral regarding t ^ e 
the sardars, Mullah Mohmmads cooperative behavi OUr , 

a slight tilt toward the sardars. Mcrew ether was rnanen v ^ 
direct, albeit limited relations with him, as a refusal to do ^ X 
have undermined his influence with the other chiefs or j n ****ttt 
to return to raiding, as he did in 1871. c hj^ 


Meanwhile, Merewether and Sandeman continued to dj 
about the Marris. The Punjab Government had dealt with ,h ^ 
an independent tribe since 1867. Although Mcre*,^ 95 
acknowledged that the Khan had little influence with then, h''^ 
argued that they were the Khans subjects and should be 9ti « 

to behave as such. Further, the Marris had returned only a po ^ e<i 
of the plunder from the caravan raid in 1872, and Mereweth" 
believed that they should be punished for this, and in order t0 d 
so, he proposed blockading Marri territory. Sandeman, backed b 
Punjab’s provincial officials, argued that a blockade would cau ^ 
suffering among the tribespeople and would not prove effe ct j Ve 
along Punjab’s border. 

Merewether had little hope that the Kalat sardars would remain 
friendly indefinitely. He feared that a failure to force the Khan to 
compose his differences with them would lead to anarchy and 
impel the British to intervene militarily. Given this probability 
Merewether proposed a limited military intervention to force the 
Khan and the sardars to resolve their differences. He argued that 
such an action at that moment would be Jess costly than a 
subsequent intervention, bur the Government of India rejected the 
mil jury alternative on the grounds that it might upset relations 
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• h Afghanistan and adversely affect security on the Punjab 
Wlt , (hey authorized Sandeman, instead, to negotiate wit t e 


Marris- 

, November 1875, Sandeman, accompanied by an entourage of 
!*1 r ri notables, Sikh infantry and Punjab Calvalry, set out for 

• He was authorized to investigate the quarrels among t e 
.. ‘ 1 - s an d to mediate between them if possible, to explore ways 

/securing trade through the Bolan Pass, and to assess the Khans 
willingness for restoration of friendly relations with the British. T e 
n t of Sandeman’s mission was not auspicious as Mullah 
Mohmmad Raisani was enlisting Marri support for an uprising 

• St the Khan. The Marri tumandar (chief) claimed that it 
’2 be difficult to curb raiding in Kachhi until peace was 
restored, and in the prevailing state of unrest, Kachhi was a 
temptation that the Marris could not resist. Sandeman went on to 
meet with Mullah Mohammad Raisani and the Sarawan sardars 
who assured him that they were willing to settle their differences 
With Mir Khodadad Khan. Without such settlement, they asserted, 
there was no way to secure trade through the Bolan Pass. All the 
notables consulted by Sandeman, assured him that peace between 
the Khan and the sardars was fundamental to resolving the issues 
he had been authorized to investigate, and he took this as a 
mandate to write to Khodadad Khan for setting up a meeting. 

Kohdadad Khan’s response to Sandeman’s letter revealed suspicion 
of the mission: 


since the British Government through Sir W.L. Merewether, 
Commissioner in Sind, settled the differences between the Brahooees 
and my Government, I have maintained peace with the Brahooees and 
caused them no injury. Notwithstanding this, they (the Brahooee) have 
broken faith with me, have attacked my people, plundered their 
property, and destroyed their crops. When the above-named British 
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differences, the Brahooecs bo Und , 
officer settled M f(y takcn from my people and 

return the p u " hellion of 1872 , but as yet they Jj,_ ‘ 


° n872, butasyct th 


rh/s- '■ 


v 


, , rbat Merewether had opposed Sander , 

^^iTthn Sandeman had consulted the chief, ^ % 
;^, ng „ audience with him, certainly, could not haJ> <» 
seeding _ failure, as thf 


“ an audience with him, cerra.my, couia not hav e D , r * 
jX Khodadad. The meeting was a failure, as the Kh an ^ ^ 
guarantee the safety of caravan trade through the Bol an p* to 
questioned Sandemans author.^' to settle his d,sp ute ^ 
sardars. However, the Khan agreed to accept the sub mission 
sardars accompanying Sandeman although he was dearly dl *« 
about the loyalty professed by the Mart, ch.efs Before ac ° Us 

their submission, he whispered to Sandeman, Nothing b u " « 

, x uj lI *e 


sword will ever cure the Mu frees.’ 1 ' 


A month after this Mar (a gathering of chiefs; a royal gathering 
several of the attending sardars sent Sandeman a petition: 


According to the ancient custom of the Khelat State We h Umb j ed 
ourselves before the Khan, making our submission to him, and asked 
for peace and forgiveness. .. . The Khan then told us to take comf 0rt . 
that he had some matters to refer to the British Government, and after 
gerring a reply he would arrange a fair settlement of our case according 
ro the ancient State laws, and would in the meantime prevent his 
troops injuring us and our people. He asked us to promise nor to injure 
his people, and this we agreed to. 


This maner being settled we were indulging the hope that all was well 
"hen suddenly, when you were still in Khelat, news was received . 
[that] the Khans troops attacked our people, killed five, and carried 
off some property and flocks. . . . The Khan fully admitted to you that 
by bis orders his troops had injured our people. On our arrival with 
you in the Bolan Pass, after leaving Khelat, news reached us of the 




the BIRTH -- 

™ , of his followers at the 

'■TX ..•* ■; 

dually cou by mcans of his the British 

*—“J ?%>« and revenue free .hem ** 

rcsUm ment gave our Khan arms and guns he country 

G °' , ' m M oU'«">y-n S us, end from that day the 
objects iw 

commenced. 


m ission did I n „ the passage above demonstrates, 

rhe divisions wuhm “ in any future efforts, because 

The sardars were leg*-™ P „ makc peace, while at 

[hey had represented che ^ ^ ^ tMs desire^Thesr 

the same time dp S tQ the British to follow through 

petition represented a m ° ‘ Government of India (GOI), forced 
on Sandemans initiative. Punjab, authorized 

- «*" - h - “ j ~ 


at meuicu.»**& 

With this 1876 decision, the Supreme Government abandoned the 
aose Border policy that had guided relations with Kalat: for some 
^ty-five years. It was a bitter defeat for Merewether. Four years 
earlier he had vigorously argued against Sandeman: 


... I would respectfully ask, has not my forecasts of events been 
exactly fulfilled? Captain Sandeman has all along been misled by the 
belief that he has only to get within the circle of Khelat politics to be 
able to arrive at once at the centre, and set all things to rights. But, as 
I have repeatedly pointed out, he really knew little of the character of 
the Khan of Khelat, or of the true merits of the case between the Khan 


the Khan or isneiat, or or me uue menu ui v-aos. - 

and his Barons, therefore he was not able to judge how it could best 
be adjusted. His arrival in Kutchi stopped a revolution which promised 
to bring about the adjustment of affairs which Government was 
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• • The most unfortunate event of aJJ . 

waiting 1 ' ‘ ’ , f f j, e Khan so immediately a r as b c 
treacherous behaviour of rue iy aft Cr 

Captain Sandeman, In Newrdeen , M, ngul „ v, A 

MW.. . . If ,he bn*ch between the Khan and S,rdars w, s k '<l f 

it It infinitely so now, and t,u,te unclose te) , 
disturbances must follow. 1 e gr,^ 

A historical parallel informed Mouthers position. 7t is 
of our own cottony over • • ,™ e ch,efs »«Bt be m % 

understand that the Khan « regarded as their sov «* „ 

Aferewerher taw the subordination of the sardars as . '; 
progress in Ka/at, just as the submits,on of the barons to ^ tn 
underwrote the political development of England. He , *»• 

,l- of nrnar^co 


' aC - TV 
ISCr ib Ut e 


colonial support as the mechanism of progress f or Ka| 0 "ed 
British shou/d judge the loyalty of the sardars and 
rewards and punishments accordingly. The flaw in his atgu 
was his undue optimism about what it would rake to pers U a de ?' 
saidars to accept subordination. Since the Government of I ndia 
not persuaded, they relieved Alerewether of his responsibijj^ * S 
Kolat, transferring authority' to the Punjab. ° r 

The dispute between Sandeman and Merewether was an i ns t an 
of die chronic antagonism between Calcutta and Bombay, an j ^ 
differences between frontier officials and imperial administrator 
Merewether and Sandeman had been trained in different school 
of frontier policy. Merewether had served under Commissioner 
John Jacob in Sindh. As a young officer, he had been responsible 
for policing and administering the border berween Sindh and Kolat 
from 1844 to 1862. Merewether rose through the colonial ranks, 
setting as the Deputy’ Collector and the Political Superintendent 
of theFrontlet District in Sindh before his appointment as the 
Commissioner of Sindh; Sensitive to hierarchy and punctilious 
about protocol, his actions were guided by the formalities of office. 


j 


he birth of the balochistan agency 

ve for consistency, as is evident in his approach to the Mam 
and in his support of the office of the Khan despue 


issue, 

disapP r01 


,val of Khodadad Khans behaviour. 

t the other hand, was schooled in the ways of peri 
l administration, established by Henry Lawrence 


by 


Sandeman, 

„rr>ric, hands-on J . 

P Punjab. Tribal custom was considered important in assessing 

*dministrative action. Punitive raids by colonial troops were guided 
3 the concept of collective responsibility, with little or no attempt 
o ascertain the actual identity oflawbreakers. 17 Sandeman took a 
Magmatic approach to resolving disputes. His willingness to subvert 
bureaucratic hierarchy was apparent early on when he first 
ersuaded the Superintendent of Upper Sindh, who was subordinate 
fo Merewether, to give the sardars a sympathetic hearing. 

The Sandeman-Merewether dispute persisted over a decade, during 
which the diverse subjects of this dispute—the Khan and the 
sardars—pursued their own tactics in contesting the terms of 
Kalats relations with India, and their actions critically shaped the 
outcome of the dispute. While the emergence of Sandeman as an 
effective spokesman for tribal interests can be seen as historically 
fortuitous, his effectiveness was contingent on the sardars’ capacity 
to recognize an ally in their long struggle for official recognition 
and the restitution of their Kachhi estates. The Government of 
India desired a cooperative and strong ruler in Kalat, but their 
unwillingness to back the Khan militarily, as Merewether had 
urged, doomed Close Border. 


British Relations with the Khan 

The rhetoric of Close Border acknowledged the Khan as ruler of 
an independent state, but this contradicted the politics and history 
of the region. The khanship was essentially a performative office, 
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kemoteiv colonial 


O-i 

, • support by demonstrating th 
as a Khan attracted ** 'fa military campaigns, m ** , 

deserving of it. Leadrng . ft and often violent r * Pu,:i C 

factions, and )oydiy , were the keys to a 
to Santa suspected o juncture between British 

khanship. There w* a » ^ ground realities in ti lc "°S« 

of institutionalized ru e, y p 0 ^ 

was gained and held. 

nlishcd practioners of royal protocol 

The British, accomp fQ [he Khan as His Highness and tQ ^ 
punctilious in referring ^presented themselves as ° ^ 
otvn role as /^trors at the service of the Khan.'SS 
troubleshooting fo super iors at Bombay and c 

frontier officers repo o |f sitjon of acco ° J », 

found themselves m the ^ ^ nt n ^ 

t p ' oraWe r«T^“- cign and the 

adrisr^e unmflective ease with wh.ch these fig Ures 
deployed to explain the Khans resistance to their sensible advic 
Jects a confidence that their super,ors would readtly under staod 

and accept such an explanation. 

The Governor of Bombay, writing to Calcutta in 1871, character*, 
ed Khodadad Khan as follow 

Whatever his other faults may be, the Khan may be considered a 
temperate ruler, who has shown himself. . . invariably willing and 
anxious to be guided by our advice. On the whole he may be 
considered, I think, a favourable specimen of an oriental sovereign. .. # >* 

The dassificator}' economy of the final phrase bespeaks the shared 
perception that rationalized British supremacy in India. The 
oriental so\ r ereign was an unstable figure whose only consistency 
was in being located as the other of a European ruler. To the British 
mind, Oriental sovereigns governed by arbitrary and, often cruel, 
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n d raised in dissolute harems, they were given to excess and 
vdd rn ’ * n ce 19 British relations with the rulers of the princely 
s elf' indU ig Sta bli S hed the type with its variant specimens, marked 
states denc y to radical mutation that could transform the 
by 3 ulp to the unacceptable with great rapidity. 

f a vouraD ie 

, j^an was not, often, assessed, in the relatively favourable 
K^° 3 ^ ove as British officials had professed disappointment with 

him fr° m ^ 

Sindh, observed in 1858: 

smoothed the way for him, removed all serious obstacles to 
^'establishment of his authority, placed good and faithful ministers 
1 u nd him, recruited his finances, brought his proudest nobles to his 
ct jn a state of cordial obedience, and connected him by marriage 
ith the best and most influential families, Major Green [Political 
A ent Kalat] wishes the young Khan to try and go alone a little and 
vern his people like a prince; but hitherto the proposal does not 
encouraging. The young Khan will not as yet assert himself; 


tern 15 A beginning of his reign. John Jacob, Commissioner of 


appear 


while his feudal Chieftains, seeing this, are inclined to despise him. 
and look up only to Major Green. There is no doubt that the Khan 
does not treat his Chieftains properly. ... His Highness cannot, as 
Major Green explains, rule without them. The truth is that these 
are a rough, bold, manly race, whom a man [emphasis in original] 
can govern readily but not a feeble false and cunning boy (Khelat 
Affairs: 189). 

This passage is marked by insight and contradiction, both un¬ 
recognized by Jacobs. His confident assumption that skillful British 
diplomacy established a firm foundation for effective rule is blind 
to the likelihood that these maneuvers in fact undermined 
Khodadad Khan’s authority by casting him as a British puppet. 
Instead Khodadad’s difficulties are attributed to a failure of 
masculinity. Jacobs indeed knows a truth about the manly Baloch: 





v f&SSp* - ~ rr 
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the ft. 


They do defer to leaders of proven masculine accomp]' l 
Jacobs misunderstands his insight, as he fails to sec that 1 

presence constrained ‘khanly performance, thus unde 
authority. 

In 1872, some fifteen years later, Merewether ech 
complaint: 


He birth of the balochistan agency 


*mi ni 


tri H 


,n eh is 



,OCS 

... it is clear that his Highness the Khan has given hi msclf 
worst of advisors, discarding those who have been true and 7* t0 tllc 
him. This is the first time, since we have had a political" to 

court, that the advice of the latter has been so disregarded Th" Kis 
present procedure would appear to be more than that of ° ^ an ’s 
had completely lost his senses, than of a person having the 3 
now holds. Everything has been lately smoothed for him; ^7^°° hc 
Sirdars have been reconciled to him, even the last, Noordee 7 Clli ° Us 
had been made to surrender on terms which were most fay" ^ ,n8Ul ' 
the Khan, while the terms which had been imposed on the t0 

Sarawan, though fair and liberal to them, were in no way d7 ^ ° f 
to him, and... were in the main points what he himself had*^'" 8 
on a previous occasion. 20 8 r anted 

In the fifteen years separating these passages, umUri insurgency and 
the Marri probJem had put steady pressure on Close Border and 
elicited an unrelenting stream of advice from British officials. The 
true and faithful' advisor mentioned by Merewether, was, Shagassi 
Walt Mohammad, whom Merewether consistently termed a British 
ally. When Shagassi was finally forced out of office, the British 
rewarded his loyalty with a pension. Since the British treated him 
as a man in their service, it is likely that the Khan did too. Nor 
docs the Khan's effort to enlist advisors independent of the British 
appear to have been insensible behaviour. Official reports assumed 
that a rational ruler would understand his interests to be identical 
to British interests. Thus, they denied Khodadad Khan rational 


he resisted their counsel. This enabled the oscillation 
en cy ' vhc ° Stable oriental sovereign and the hopelessly flawed, 
thc aCCC e ru ler, to be accepted without question 
, even ‘ nsau ’ 

P" MV and Calcutta- 
Bo 


be 


more 


rdari 



A reading of Khodadad Khan’s performance 
a - 10 hTwas neither feeble nor insane. His efforts to expand 

s ugg eStS tH 7 enlarging his personal forces and placing a son within 
his p° wer Y ^ were sensible attempts to strengthen his position 


anKs vvuw -- - - 

sardars and test the limits of British support. As to the 
th |^ S fei se traits attributed to him by the British, duplicity 


the sar 

vi s> vis drai5Cll „_ 

cunning an resDonse to their advice, especially when it was 

was likely a tactical rep 

u nS>l* iKd - 

with the British were particularly tense when the Khan 
Relations ^ ^ si Wali Mohammad for the three controversial 
a ban ° n 7 ent i one d earlier, and this may have disposed Khodadad 
advisors ^ counse i Q f men unbeholden to the British. The 

• • of these advisors became an increasingly divisive issue. 
^Khan’s unwillingness to dismiss them highlighted the 
C ance the British placed on their surveillance of the court. It 
- on jy w hen they threatened to withdraw the Political Agent at 
Kalat that the Khan acceded to the British demand for their 
dismissal. After their departure, the Khan made persistent efforts 
to restore them to his court: 

Lately it was the pleasure of the English Government to deport three 
of my servants from Khelat. Although they had committed no fault, 
each of these men performed their respective duties without interfering 
in any other person’s business, they served me well in every possible 
way. The removal of these men has injured my reputation throughout 
the country [emphasis added]. . . . On visiting the Governor Sahib 
[the Viceroy], I hinted regarding the release of my three servants. . . . 
Seeing no attention was paid to this trifling request, I considered how 
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. -j-rcscnuiiow wdJ ^ «M«d. Jnd r '™ine«l *i| Cnt 

:JL »y «<* “ “f”'- “* J~ <■« I s 

„*« m *« ««r 7 «“ t 7'"""»»h .,,n 

i* ami mv njmc has h<vn A'.. 


recording my ® ,ec “ . i * , 

* no ^ has resulted, and mv name has bretulj 

added).''' 


^<v;> 


Ut ' ha 

rewether. who took calling the viceroy Governor Sahi^- 
berate insult to the British Government, responded wj,L ** » 

^ ste- 

loniuon. n 


I hare received your Highness’ lener ... and regret that i ts c 
on only he regarded as most unsatisfactory in that they c\^ T \^^ 
that vou are unable to save yourself from the trammels of cvjl 
and that sou pay more attention to the idle talk of foolish person 
to the sound advice of those who work only for your j>ood S l ^* n 
unbecoming to further discuss the removal of these three men ^ ** 
Highness having hem distinctly informed by his Excellency* the V, 
that the decision imved at in regard to them could not be altered^' 


The Khan then assumed the posture of indifference, stating t h a 
the British wrre masters and they could do what they' w ished Thi 
withdrawal appears to ha\e been a response to feeling dishonoured 
by the British. Earlier Khans had pledged loyalty to Kandahar 
w ithout loss of honour, and courtly intrigue was the rule in Kalat 
Thus Rniish efforts to vet courtiers and collect palace intelligence 
had historical precedents. ^*hat was distinctive about the British 
was their determination to maintain steady, reliable surveillance of 
thae ax:rt while barring advisors suspected of harboring anti-British 
inch nations despite the Khan’s repeated requests to retain them. 
The struggle over appointments was surely known to the sardars 
had their own sources of intelligence. This abridgment of 
khar.h authority was particularly dishonouring as the sardars were 
fee o! s-cii interference. The British complained from time to time 
-v.ut one sardar or another being influenced by undesirable 


THE BIRTH OF THE BALOCH1STAN AGENCY ^ 

a Jvisors. but Close Border discouraged formal intervention in their 

affairs. 

Close Border was fated to fail on several grounds. It was predicated 
on the presence of a strong central ruler, but the ruler it required 
could only have been preserved in his position by the deployment 
of British troops. Calcutta’s refusal to authorize a military campaign 
was inevitable, given their limited geopolitical concerns. Much of 
Kalat territory w'as essentially unknown to the British, and the 
tribal resistance encountered between 1839 and 1872 indicated that 
a military' campaign would be protracted and costly. The sardars, 
less constrained by British oversight, used resistance in pursuit of 
direct relations w f ith the British. When Sandeman emerged as a 
persuasive advocate for such relations, Calcutta had an attractive 
alternative to Close Border. 

Sandeman and the Forward Policy 

Authorized to make a second effort at mediation, Sandeman 
returned to Kalat in 1876 and turned his considerable energies to 
securing the Bolan Pass. The pass had long been important to the 
tribes of Kalat, because it linked the Sarawan highland to the 
Kachhi plain and w'as seasonally crowded w ith tribal groups moving 
their animals to winter or summer pasturage. The Bolan Pass also 
enabled the caravan trade from the Makran coast to Kandahar. Its 
military' importance to the British had been demonstrated in the 
First Afghan War. Sandeman proposed enlisting tribal assistance in 
assuring safe traffic through the pass and gave Mullah Mohammad 
Raisani responsibility for the overall management. The Kurd sardar, 
Raisani’s brother-in-law, was given the duty of providing caravan 
escorts through the pass, and Sandeman entertained a stream of 
visitors paying their respects or seeking mediation. 
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For Khodadad Khan, ensconced in his pa ] ace 
Sandemans activities prior to their meeting were ** 

Close Bonier had ended. The Khan expressed hi s 

letter to Sandcman: s pJca SlJ ^ 

N 

I am vciry anxious to meet you, but on account of t f, 
cholera in )vur camp, it is only right and proper to dd? PPea '^ 
until the danger of infection is passed. . . . J notice y ° Ur rn e of 
the caravans having been escorted to Shawl Kor [O^ ^ ab'^ 
Moola Mahomed, Raisani, and the other BrahooeeS^^ ^ Sj r j Ut 
have preferred had troops escorted the caravans, as ^ ' rdars - I 
of the Brahooees that the Bo Ian Pass has ever been do U<? ^ ^ h\\ 
reference to what you say about the produce of the Brah^ * trade - / 

1 have attended to your wishes in the matter . . andh • n 

M nor t0 inKtm " ith '>>' Brabooee lands'in any T m, 

should have preferred waiting before giving rhe order onrT 1 

because you are aware of the bad conduct of ,h e Brah ^ ^ ">«. 
injur)' they have done to Kutchi. 23 °° ees a nd t h e 

Khodadad Khan clearly understood that Sandemans nr • 
wtth the sardars had undermined his position. There are eT" 0 * 
Merewetherin the Khans indirect criticism ofSandeman’s ° f 

- ignoring, if not rewarding, tribal misconduct, but Sandema Ct '° nS 

nor sympathetic: ueman was 

/ am greatly disappointed to Find that your Hh hnec U • 

to meer me according to * g ness hesitates coming 

- in hopes that ™"f Hil ^ 1 fa ^ > 

of my mission and of the hi eh Z ^ gM « 

f° r your Highness t^ B ™ b G °ver„„J 

peat appreciation by readily appoi • * m ” ' V ° U,d sb ° Wn f our 
for our place of meeting. .. . Your 45 P ro P osed by me, 

that the object of the mission I j must bc Perfectly aware 
connected with the welfare o^h T'bT" 8 “ PrCgnant wi[h results 

rejecting my proposal naming the pl cc T ^ that bcfbre 
S Place where we should meet, you 
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the subject your Highness’ most complete and careful 
sh ouid e ivc * c 

consider^. 

third exchange of letters, Khodadad Khan finally met 
following a ^j astun g He was persuaded to sanction Sandemans 
Sandem an at the Bo i an p aS s, with the annual costs of security 
af rang ernen ^^ ^ to lls collected from caravans at Quetta and 
t0 be met co mplained that this would decrease his own 

^- a ~ return , Sandeman agreed to propose a raise in 

Khan’s unneal subsidy. 

of Sarawan and Jhalawan made their submission to the 
S ^ i X darbar on 13 July 1876. Sandeman and Khodadad Khan 


The 

^Van^agreement that restored all customary rights and 
C of the sardars and empowered the British to mediate 


signed 


pnvi e ^ eS ar . s . ng between the sardars and the Khan. After the darbar 
<IlSPU tine of the sardars headed by the Khan), a number of sardari 
mplai ntS against the Khan were settled, most of them in the 
formers favour. Almost all of these disputes were about land-rights 
and taxes, and several revealed arbitrary appropriations on the part 
of the Khan’s naibs (revenue deputies). 

The terms of the Mastung Agreement were incorporated in a new 
treaty between the Khan and the Government of India, which was 
signed in December 1876. Other terms of the treaty authorized the 
permanent stationing of British troops in Kalat, construction of rail 
and telegraph lines, and free-trade between Kalat and India. The 
Khan’s subsidy was raised to one lakh (100,000) rupees. He was 
presented with a gift of Rs300,000 and informed that the advisors, 
whose removal had been a source of the earlier controversy, would 
be released from their detention in Sindh. 

The treaty was the culmination of Sandemans activist Forward 
Policy. Sandeman was clear that preserving peace in Kalat would 
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35 ,h< - P- ,ra mn ' rrCtinKrrCr ' nC ' 0frb ' Bri ' ish G <>V'r n 

mil itary/t ( P°""' nc Khan, his Sirdar >', a . 

P^ponem 7 "’ Srrat0rS knOW this pCTr ' c,, - v -”' Thought Civ « N 


P^Ponenr, know <h, s perfect),, -”Th ou . " «* 

of Close R a"' dcpiacJ ,hc F<in ' Jrd Po,i O- to bf,i nd 'r n 
in l 0rdCr ' Urnbnct 0975:412). a political offi * an H 
- f c 1930s, disputed this. He argued that c CCr *b Si. 


N 


, h Urin « ' h ' -930s, disputed this. He argued tha, f ^C 
nr OSt ““*-««! with the Forward Policy imple mcntt , 

tJTr*' OCCUpJ ' IOn ° r < 3 ua,J ' const tucrion orZ^'^’K 
u gH the Bolan Pass, and employing levies to n f * e ra il\y, 

Kac ^ hl —a^ocared by the S/ndh administrators ass^^ ^ pa ^ 
e Policyr of the Close Border. The v -onsofthe F ;:. C ' a ^^ 
he Ciose Border di/Fered radically, however. T] ^ ^° ij 'cy 
° ,C ^ Was c onfidend>' expansionist while Close Border ' F ° nVar d 
°n attaining Borders that would secure the Indian F " ^ ^° CU5e d 
apparent convergence of rhe two policies in the 
projects adopted by Calcutta—the occupation of 0 °'° n ° ted 
construction of the raiiroad through the Bo/an p ^ 

emp] oymenr of levies to protect the Pass-re fleet rh • ’ ^ the 
^Pcrial goals mediated by fiscal stringency, local ° f 

1 c distinctive political structure of Kalat ,tJons « and 

From Calcutta's perspective. Baluchistan was a distant fro • 
had Wc economically but border Jl Z tha ' 

tinuous oversight, bached up bv a permane r . d ' cta «d con- 
February 1877. the Government oflnd' ,ta,> ' Presence - In 

■fc Ayen, to the Govern! r ? as 

' C "" L O’, r.rmr.'n? .[ iIk Kalat 

hcginnt'n^ a P res cnce was marked by 

B **»■ - rhe Z S r c 2n ‘ n ** " «- 

^•^t. The Governor Gene J,! r ,he Quctta 

^"7 -T W for India ”1 ^ ***** “> ^ 
Foruard Polity: ^ «P^ed the advantages of the 
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,C it be condusive to British intetest, as we have „„ doubt . . 
influence the tribes and peoples who live beyond out botde, ' '“ 
be in contact with them. I, ,s by the evetyday acts of earnest u „7h' 
English gentlemen that lasting influence must be obtained- n„ b' 
lie demonstrations nor any sudden and remn .* „ y 


jlish gentlemen tnat last.ng influence must be obtained- not K 
sniodic demonstrations not any sudden and temporary influen^ 
chased by money and presents. If, a, length, we succeed in bi„di“ 

.1 wsodklu tr% nc f nr* n/*rvnl#» lrl—1 .. i ‘6 


spasmodic acmu.m., 

purchased by money anu P ,esent S . .E a, length, W e succeed in binding 
more closely to us the people of Khelat, by making them feel the 
benefits of peace, and the power for good exercised by the British 
Government, we shall have added an additional bulwark to our 
Empire - 26 

The high moral tone of this passage echoes Sandcman and reflects 
his beliefin frontier service as an activist, interventionist enterprise 
However, there is a hint of ambivalence about Sandeman's success 
Although he was certainly earnest and uptight, it was other aspects 
of his character that made him the ideal official to initiate the 
daunting task of domesticating Baluchistan. His impatience with 
bureaucratic procedures, his willingness to take risks, and his 
confidence and energy were compatible with the performative 
nature of tribal leadership. Thornton (1977118951: 65) reports that 
Sandeman, while serving in Punjab, had violated official policy by 
travelling without a military escort into the Marti Hills to negotiate 
the return of cattle obtained in a raid. When the chiefs objected 
that returning the cattle would expose them to British imprisonment, 
Sandeman offered himself as a hostage for their safe tetutn. He 
remained a guest of the Marris until the chiefs gave back the cattle 
without incident. Sandeman s performative style surely raised 
eyebrows and anxieties in Calcutta. Despite his argument that 
subsidies strengthened the collective responsibility of the tribe, 
there was a fine line between subsidies granted for service and the 
purchase of loyalty, a line that would soon be crossed when Agency 
officials withheld payments as punishment for non-cooperation. 
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before S 1n j 

agency fi . Cman C ° uId turn his artenti °n to a d . 

concerns 1 " eXp ™ si ° n in Centra ' As^^S ,k 
fnn' r ’ her ^ ^ Bd ‘i s h «*«, to chtk B en ** Afi> 

on 'v'kV ' 1 Afgbanistan - British and ^dian troops ^ 1 . 118 ^s s ; ,n 

3 U ‘ ° ne contingent moved through the B 7'^ '^ch^ 
occupied Sibi and Pishin without incident. San d ^ 

ar »sport and provisions for this army, besides neat!? " 1 ° r 8 a ni ? J 
su PPort of notaKU i„ a. .... R. ; ,/u r.._ f 0f ^ 


support of notables in the area. British forces defeated^!! 

^bul an j }^ anr | 3 K^ r i n \Urr ic 7 o . C ^ e Amj r 


the 

at 


^bul and Kandahar. In May 1879, the Amir signedTh^^ at 
a n amak that ceded territories that became British Bri " of 
Thai—Choatali, Pishin, Harnai and Sibi—to the Brril k ^ 

1 eir military success, the British goal of an Afghani! DeSpite 
un er a friendly ruler, proved elusive. The British had t ^ 
the expedient recognition of Abdur Rahman as the Am^ f ° r 

lr of Kabu] 


n 1880. before completing their troop withdrawal the r • ■ 
nd,an forces suffered a cosdy defeat at Maiwand, near Ka T^' 
he Afghan viaoty inspired uprisings in Pishin, Sibi andVkT 
ore,ng the British to withdraw temporarily from Zhob and Lora^ •’ 
A>mb Khan, architea of the Maiwand victory, appealed to t 
Wian. but h. W tbt tardars of Kd„ M ZyubTh" D ' h ' 

Z" a ° :;“ w r spo " " d suppl, “ h ' ■ i " B,i, “ h 

Ayub Khans defeat marked the end of the Second Anglo-Afeh 
Wat, and both , nJ Khodad.d Khan 

honours m recognition of their wartime efforts. 


“r f d r 3 t u m ; UndeCided aboUt the stat - lands 

argued for th ' ^ ^ ^ ° f Gandamak - hut Sandeman 

into British BaluchistanTnd^d ! 887 ’ ^ WCK incor P orated 

*e chief t:z:: d by the agg serving as 

* ' ° U6ht Bmuh Ba, -histan under control. He , 



: was 


quick to V.SU U.S.U.UCU areas where he would call 
(c0 uncil of notables) and attempt to settle U* ] 
offered protecuon to any group who sought • I ?“ pu ***- He 

serious challenge to British authority brought swiff t"’ any 
When dissident leaders decided to seek Sande , m ' ltary act 'on. 
he treated them leniently, usually balancing a T^ ad ' Udication . 

oft® a SUbSid /’ ° r k rarely - 3 land - gran ‘ as well!' ByTi; 77 
• istan had been organized into disrri T , Bntlsh 


often a suDsiuy, oi laiciy, a land-grant as well. By l 89n n 
Baluchistan had been organized into districts Th ’ m ' S 
peaceful districts were administered by Political Off 6 rdat ‘ Vel 
the others from military posts. The governmental! ^ ^ 
landowner of record in British Baluchistan, takine th 7™' ^ 
revenue formerly owed to the Amir of Afghanistan LL7 ^ 
conferred by the Amir were generally confirmed by the BritT 
few new jagirs were granted, primarily to the Jogezai Kakars'wi, 
the aim of securing their suDDort. 


Robert Sandeman died suddenly on 29 January 1892, at Lasbela 
where he had gone to broker a reconciliation between the Jam 
(hereditary title of the Lasbela ruler) and his son. Sandeman was 
buried in Lasbela, and the Jam had a dome constructed over the 
tomb with an inscription naming him the Jam’s ‘kind and beloved 
friend’. Alfred Lyall recalled Sandeman: 


He was absolutely without any fear of responsibility, and consequently 
he was rather impatient of control, so that his very considerable 
administrative capacities were best seen in a rough half-subdued 
country where he could have his own way, chose his own methods, 
and bring into full play his special faculty of influence over Asiatics. 
For laws, financial rules, and official regulations generally he had no 
predilection. (Thornton, 1977[ 1895]: 291) 


Sandeman served as the AGG for almost fourteen years, during 
which he established a mode of governance that persists even today, 
albeit within the constraints of the Pakistani state. There was a 
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fortuitous congruence in Sandeman s activist off) c , a | 
performative nature of sardaripolitics .* 9 Sandeman s han<j 
of diplomacyz, his willingness to travel and spend l S '^ 


or diplomacy, his wi Uingncs* w ^cna h OUrs f 

alliances resonated with manysardars. This mutual 


—resonarea wiu. «~v - “«d re *Pe Ct 

foe creation of two institutions -jirga and levies _ -that 


vivauv/11 U1 iwu ***''* ^ v 

central to a colonial administration in remote Baluchi 


u'stan. ^ 


Notes 


1. Shah Shu/a had signed a rreatr with the British in 1809, w |, en . 

^ r \r \ a i I _ _L- chnrrlv rh#»rv»o £■*»«. A r ^ 




u/a naa sgncu «■ ***—v ..when h 

of Kabul, but lost the throne shortly thereafter. After several * 
prisoner in Kashmir, he was Heed bv Ranjit Singh and spent Se a * a 

years as the Rajput's guest in Lahore. (Shah Shuja had fled Pesh * Jfle 3sy 

fortune in gems, including the Koh-i-No or diamond, a 

appropriated.) Shah Shuja eventually settled under British ^ Rar >jit 
India, where he snent his years scheming to regain k'nk ..i t . P ° rcct, Qn 


India, where he spent his years scheming to regain Kabul. I n j g*° tect ‘°n 
covert approval of the colonial government, he recruited an ’ W,t ^ th c 
on Dost Mohammads forces. The battle was joined at Kandaha ^ ^ 

Shuja snatched defeat from the jaws of victory by fleeing the b’ ^ali 

as his army gained the advantage. While Dost Afohammad was" ;Ust 
Kandahar, Ranjit Singh seized control of Peshawar. en § a ged at 

2. Khodadad Khan increased his mercenary army over time. J n 1869 

Political Agent reported, the force was 2,000 strong a d ’ * Briris, i 

■SCUM oMx>n , p, m , mdAfgh ^ anJ ^ a(| Up of 

Asia, (quoted in Thornton, 1977 [1895]: 46). f 

3. Merewether to Governor rod President Council, , A , 

Relating to the Affairs of Khelat, No. 1, p. \ J\ ? ?2, ,n Pa pers 

4- G ° yern ™™ of Bombay to Foreign, 16Julv 1870 in n 

Affairs of Khelat, No. l,p. 17 ^ ’ Papers Re/atij 


Centra] 


-3ting t 0 r h e 




THE birth of the balochistan agency 


Translation of a letter from the Khan to the Comm 

. 11 r __HQO ^ . 


lissioner in Sindh dated 


Papers Relating to die Affair* of 


ransiai*^" — 

' he 9th of Jamadi-ul-Awal 1289. 

I.P- }06 - 

pury No. 11. 1873. by the Political Agent, Khel„, f or , he w . 

’’ ihth March, 1873. in Papers Relating to the Affairs of Khelat No 1 1 1™ 
Translation of a letter horn Mullah Mohammad Khan n,i 

Safir ,290 ' in Pap " s "**•- 
Political Superintendent, Upper Sindh Frontier, to r nmm - • 

“■ 24 February ,874. Paper, Relaring the Affai'rs S’”— “ ^ 

12. Sandeman to Commissioner and Superintendent, Derajat, 5 Februatyl876 

in Papers Relating to the Treaty, pp. 112-13. ^ a/<3 ’ 

13 . Sandeman to Commissioner and Superintendent, Derajat, 5 February i nnr 

in Papers Relating to the Treaty, p. 121. ^ 18/b * 

, 4 . Petition from the sardars to Sandeman, 13 January 1876, in P an e™ o , • 

*o the Treaty, pp. 135-6. ’ * apm Relatln g 


15. Merewether to Secretary, Foreign Department, 21 January 1876 in P 

Related to the Treaty, pp. 150-1. ^ ’ n Pa P ers 

16, “ Bombay ’ 5 April 

,7 ' 1““ (1554: PP - M ’ 5> f ° r ‘ C ° mParUOn ° f ^ Hides in Sindh 

18 . Minute by his Excellency the Governor, 10 February 1871 in p atv D1 . 

to the Affairs of Khelat, p. 84. ’ pers Re ^ at ‘ng 

in Papers Relating to rhe 

20. Merewether to Governor and President in Coundl. Bombay, 29 W 1872 

in Papers Relating to the Affairs of Khelat, p. 269. 7 J 1872, 

21 . Khan to Merewether, n.d., in Pane™ _ 

aa iu l u -> iniap ers Relating to the Affairs of Khelat o 398 

22. Merewether to Khan, 10 March 1873 in p n , at> p ‘ 

Khelat, p. 400. ’ ” Rdatin « t0 th ' Affairs of 

23. Khan to Sandeman, 21 April 1876 in d i • 

24. Sandeman to Khan, 28 Ap n 18 6 p ^'"p 8 ,' 0 P ' 205 - 

pp. 205-6. ' PetS Rda,in S “ 'tie Treaty, 

25 ' ^ntT3,Tuly C °8 m 7r Si0 p ner an p 1 SUPCrin "nd-'. Deraja, and Kheja, 
n " er> Hy 1876. in Papers Relating to the Treaty, p.254. 

7 ?i„ p CPar,m pT '° H ' r Mai ' Sty ’ S SKraa ^ of S '“ f°' I"-!-. 23 Match 
1877, in Papers Relating to the Treaty, p. 353 . 
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remotely colonial 


The Politics of Space 


was a space of tribal terntories and towns located along 
caravan trade routes when the Brmsh began the task of creating ! 
colonial Baluchistan. The towns were fortified, indicating ,h a , fhe 
raiding of settlemenrs was fa,rly common, as was raiding amongst 
[he pastoralists themselves. Scholz (2002: 25<MS2) stresses The 
importance of secumy ,n pre-colonial Balochistan. He argues that 
it contributed to the integrity of the tribe, the authority of the 
sardar, and the paucity of settlements. The passes between the 
mountains and the plains were often dangerous spaces. The Bolan 
Pass posed significant problems for the seasonal movement of the 
tribal groups. Pasturage was scant, and the possibility of raiding 
especially by the Marris, was a constant threat. Scholz (2002: 242 
reports that well into the twentieth century, the Bangulzais move, 
en masse through the Bolan Pass in a single caravan, protected b 
armed guards. 


Tribal spaces were structured by personal networks based on 
patrilineal and affinal links and on ties of patronage. These socio¬ 
political relations arose from the agency of men seeking to secure 
their families in an environment of variable resources in water and 
pasturage. Links of kinship comprised the networks of most 
tribespeople. While kinship was also primary for sardars and Khans, 
their multiple marriages created wider networks that were further 
extended by patronage relations with the Hindu bankers, 
shopkeepers, and Afghan merchants. These diverse articulations 
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produced overlapping networks that linked camps and 
localities, and localities into regions. There was virtual] V ^ 3ges <n t 
spatial integration. In this situation it is deceptive y °° Vcr tic*j 
borders and boundaries, as they existed only to the ^ of 

sardar or a Khan had the inclination, authority 7^ r ha t 
enforce them. 7 3nd ^ean, ^ 

Ethnic-linguistic boundaries were permeable, as the h 
of tribal sections, discussed in Chapter 2, indicates M 
tribes included Mars (sections) that claimed PushT 
When the British censused Balochistan in 1901, they f 0 ° d ^ ns - 
groups of Brahui-origin residing among the PushtunsTt 
aluchistan (GOB Sarawan: 51). Scholz (2002- 50) dec -l ^ 
Mam tribe as formed in a process of repeated Uro * ** 
umehred groups. Authority derived from the successfiil perform " ° f 
of power ar multiple locations from the extended famltl ' 
sections, tribes, and the Khanate itself Power, in the sense of ^ 

Z7y P J- "f " rqeCt the aUth0ri ^ of others, wal th 

wch, exp r" 

*^^^*^^^*“* 

^iom of tribal genealogy ^ C ^ 3t ieaSt iniria % The 

Tribes were nor stable enrM«°die charter - 
ongoing process in which families and 111 P^'Pnaie of an 

economic and political security Th Rf®" t0 max ™ize 


fhe 

rfl enta 


Brit‘ sh 
t l ways. 


ish transit-^ ot balochistan in 

rays. They introduced permanent borders i n 7 Wda ' 
*7 heV located their headquarters at Quetta y,U; u° regi ° n > 
7‘e extreme north of Balochistan. The selection Vo S " Ua " d 
in ^ined by its location between the Khoiak P. , etla 
7:77 and ^ Bo.an Pass, the gateway^ S.T ^ 


lined by " tlwccn tne lUtojak P ass on tK ac , 

ary and the Bolan Pass, the gateway to Ka kk- Afghan 
gonial times the location of Q^*?**- 
orv between the Pushtuns and the Kr,kJ_ ° n 1 C Cthnic 


T or e-colonial times the location of Q Uetta ~ ° mQtl 

10 ? dary between the Pushtuns and the Brah • ^ Ctllni 

b0 lt and control of Quetta shifted * 

Charles Masson visited Quetta in 1831 r k P yu ° gr ° Ups ' 


growth, and control of Quetta shifted between the two7 “* 
W« Charles Masson visited Quetta in 1831, the Khan con roL 
Quetta by stationing troops there. The troops, along with a „ T 
of residents, relocated to Kachhi duting the winter M, 
reported that those who planned to stay through the winter were 
repairing the fort.f.cat.ons to withstand the threat of Pushtun , a 
(Masson, I 1997 [1842]: 329). ™ raids 


The two Afghan wars had taught the British the logistical 
importance of transport. The eighteen-eighties and eighteen 
nineties were marked by rapid construction of railways and toads 
and Quetta was the hub for transportation as all lines converged 
there. In a pattern common to imperial development, there was 
virtually no investment in the secondary routes which could link 
one town to another. British infrastructural investment redefined 
substantial areas in Balochistan. Quetta, once marginal, was now 
central, despite its eccentric location vis-a-vis the rest of Balochistan 
and Kalat town, the centre of the Khanate, became marginal’. 
Towns located along the railways had new commercial opportunities, 
and caravan trade declined as merchants turned to shipment via 
the rail. The lack of rail and road construction in Jhalawan 
consigned it to a remoteness that was not really breached until the 
second decade of the twentieth century. 
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Quetta: The Space of Colonial E>ominan Ce 
QucrtJ was a small, fortified village, in prc-coloniaj ti 
is Jcri'vcJ from the Pushtu word, kwatta, which R av _ 
_ 'fort' or ‘walled city (Raverty, 107 , „ 




is derwed troni i/jc 1 Kav ertv - n 

jr one point, os ‘fort’ or ‘walled dry (Raverty, l 97c 
and ar another, a ‘mound’ or 'pile of earth, stones or 8 ): ’ 

J577: 2SS). Archeological evidence indicates 
s/tuared ar an elevation of about 1850 meters 


•hat n„ ' l 'av, '■ 


had bee n ; * V* 


tor rnou>auua -. - 0 - - were sm a ii n *HitM 

in number (Fairservis, 1956; Possehl, 1990; Rat na g ai . ' 
329-30). Quetta village was located at the south ern 89 
network of narrow alluvial valleys between the Bol an p ^ of ’ 
leads southeast to the Indus Plains, and the Khr,;.,!. ^ 1 ' 


p a J’ 


jeans sourneast 10 me jhuuj * ***—’-^viiojak J 

leads northwest to Kandahar and southern Afghanistan 

Historically the area w’as commonly known as Shal or ShaJh 
ir generally fell within the administrative sphere of R a 

nr> 1 I ^ _ nnrl rU/* c^wnf^nt^ 


Hi 






Throughout the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries, 
the area shifted between the Mughal and the Persian empj res 
the rise of the Afghan state under the Durranis, Quetta Fell ^ 
Pushtun control. It is generally agreed that Ahmad Shah 
(1747-73), the first of the Durrani rulers, transferred the reven^' 
rights in Quetta Valley to Mir Nasir Khan I of Kalat as a rew J 
for military’ support against the Persians in the Battle of Meshad ’ 
1759. ln 

Prior to the British presence, Quetta Valley was occupied by groups 
of Pushtun and Brahui. In 1895, when the British recorded land 
rights in the tehsil, they found that the Khan had issued numerous 
re\-enue-free sanads (land-grants) to Pushtun and Brahui notables 
although the Raisanis and the Shawanis were the major landholders. 
Many sanads were rewards for military service to Mir Nasir Khan 1 
in harries ranging from Mashad to Delhi. There were even a few 
earlier sanads issued from the court at Kandahar. There had been 




,sive 


the politics of space 83 

investment in karez (man-made underground water 
.rrjgation, and it was not uncommon for the shareholders 
^ajinds) ^ r ompl ex to come from different Brahui tribes. In a few 
in a ka reZ anc i Brahui held shares in the same complex. The 
cases, PUS ColTim issioner, who surveyed landholdings in the Quetta 

, e nue ^ • >■ •- i ooc - j _i 11 


Rev< 


eVt enue district) in 1895, recommended allowing the 
iab et £o retain their revenue-free grants on the grounds that 
tr ibe srn ^ 1 ^ astun g Treaty prevented the Khan from interfering in 


the 


} 


» hereditary grants and, therefore, the British should not 
thC ^ -Trr at least in the near term . 1 
doso** ’ 

d ans’ uprising in 1857, changed forever the way the British 
Th e In In aians they governed and India as a physical space. 

s aW hot t h e restructuring of Lucknow in the aftermath 

j n her a ^^^urg ( 1984 ) presents a paradigm for colonial cities. 

°* 1 ’ t j iat t he native quarters became separated from the 

She ar ^ U cantonmen t S and the civil-lines for the non-military 
nulitary resiclents a municipal government and police force were 
guropea^ ^ mainta i n order and safety. To ensure that the city 
* nStl |j its wa y } the government imposed a series of new taxes. 

uncled twenty years after the rebellion and built virtually from 
° a tch Quetta must have seemed an opportunity to create an ideal 
im erial outpost. Situated well away from the torpor and teeming 
opulations of the congested cities of the Indo-Gangetic Plains, the 
highlands of Balochistan featured a temperate climate attractive to 
Europeans. Though it lacked the grandeur and scale of the major 
imperial centres, Quetta was built on the same template as other 
colonial cities, one that King (1990: 47-51) suggests primarily 
reflected the elite middle-class values and institutions of the 
metropolitan centre. 


t 

1 
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remotely colonial 
The city consisted of three physically and sociaJJ, 


laid our roughly on a grid pattern. To the north 
contained the military cantonment, it in c I U d, 


* disr 


medical facilities for European and Indian troop s . 
infantry. artillery', and the engineer corps; and 


' v ‘*tC ct N 

- 




- -" r soci a i N 

such as the Anglican. Catholic, Wesleyan an d p^ 
churches, a soldiers' home and a Freemasons Hail (p ( r *“* 


M* % 


Tire cantonment area a/so had a military gymfc), 


r ' s %> 


was h a n a ' *"<1 
Was bu ''t th, 


'9l 8 > 


British India's only Military Staff College _ 

south of the cantonment lay the more densely pop u | fe * h 
area, divided into the European quarter, the Civil L j n< ,^ Sll 


,: 3i| 
! >9o» 




>L 


Indian quarter. The dividing line between them w as g 
(now/innah Road), with the Indian bazaar and resid ent '' \ 
the southeast ofit, and the European area to its norths 
with housing for the European civilians, the Civil Li nes '* jSt 


Residency where the AGG lived, along with the ac | mi 
buildings, the post office, the railway station, a library 






:t *h 


and the" Quetta Club. In 1900. the Sandeman Memorial jjS. 
domed building 'purely Oriental in character’, where the ’ 

(chiefly) used to meet, was builr (Playne, 192 0; 849). AJth^ 
mosr of these major buildings were destroyed in the ma ° Ugh 
earthquake of 1935, the cityr was rebuilt on basically the sam^ 
and retains its original pattern today. es 

A dispute that arose during Quetta's second decade illustrates SOmc 
of the dynamic between the various sections of the city and th 
issues Oldenburg identifies as core colonial concerns. In 
Calcutta's Foreign Department proposed removing the restriction 
on locating bazaars in Balochisrans cantonments in order to reduce 
inconvenience to soldiers and to increase cantonment revenues 
However, AGG Sandeman, in a long memorandum, objected to 
the proposal. He cited the danger of creating a haven for ‘bad 
characters that would be a source of crime in times of peace and 


lv e 



ioUS 


° fscr po 
a ls° P° 


danger 


the politics of space 
and embarrassment in time of war .’ 1 Sandeman 


J out that because the civil bazaar served both the 
linte , t j ie c i v iUan areas, the former received half of the 

/•_~ Prvr rV\p* tran r 1 QOf\ 


t0 nm ent (import duties). For the year 1890, octroi 

OCtroi rev , -rn.sonooo 


C iry ; 

cons’ 


;titu< 


tf ° half of Quetta’s total revenue of Rsl20,000. He argued 
ltet ^ 3 to be established in the cantonments, they 


if bazaars 


were 


n - j £ss reven ue but require more effort to collect it. 
^oul^ brl " g ite Sandeman’s pleas, the Foreign Office decided that 
tfo* ever ’ the territories administered by Calcutta did not 


con* 

>yar« 


diti° ns 
rant a p ro1 


hibition on 


bazaars in the cantonments of Balochistan. 


pulation at 


that time could be divided into four socio- 


pera*,- ^ f n dian elite, consisting of high-ranking administrators 


,le; ^^Jpeople; the bazaar shopkeepers, craftsmen, and 
n d bUSme ^ ho C ame from Afghanistan and India; and the 


Quetta s p°P u £ uro peans, who were mostly British military 

e cono mlC ^ ^ a ^ so included administrators and some business- 

peopl 
and 

labourers. and B ra h u is, most of whom cultivated the 

indig ene °^ S Q uetta jhe Indian elite were primarily Parsl, 
f‘ elds °g 0 hra, and Sikh, with origins outside Quetta. It was a 
tf indU ’ t he British, especially in the early decades of their rule, 
concern Mus p im families in this class: 

that there wci 

deavours have been made of late years to employ a larger number 
E f Muhammadans in the various offices of Baluchistan but attempts 
° 'ncrease the percentage of Muhammadan employees have hitherto 
10 rwith limited success owing to the fact that good Hindu clerks ate 
far more easily obtainable than good Muhammadan clerks (ARBA 

1902-3: 6) 

The Indian elite was created through the colonial system. Then 
prosperity was derived from goods and services provided to the 
British Typically, they held supply or construction contracts, and 
several instances they had done similar work in other parts of 
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86 . . , 

markable arc included i n , 

the empire. Some rem Riir/or;i Patel, a P arsi - ' h «< 


the empire, iomc * Bur /or;i l^rei, a I arsi wh 0 gt> 
including Khan Baha ^ K ^ har but later carried OUt ^ 
business-life as a tra^ r ^00 of the railway f r0fT> **Hi, 


V 

s- ^ 


of contracts in the W ] n s for making bricks 

rishin. He then eS ^ f co3 j.J u st as a fuel, an innovatio^ 

'Va. 


introducing the ose o Hc iafcr opened coal and , ' t 

. .-L-r narts OI . . ch r 


taken up 


in other pirn 

Balochisr^ 


r a manufacturing centre i n q u 








mines in iWiOL, ‘‘7' icC -factory and a briquettes f ac . 
inC/UtieJ ; VTn Sindh (PlV ne. 1920: 858). As thei ** N 

a series of nulls ftmi /ics such as the p ateJs 


grew, 

supporting 

contributors 


of “" r'lTnd '«mpj«. 3 They were a | So 

“ British causes. When the BritIsh e stab , ” 
govern Querra in 1896, men, 0 f t( ^ 






- -»- * zt: f ? 


Ser Ved 


'°hi 


fmp °" rrfd to decide a wMe ^ o fcivil 

and criminal cases. 

Although the British and the Indians interacted polity 
economically, there teas little sac,a, mtxtng. In his n,^ 
Kekobad Marker, a Parsi businessman who moved f rom • 
cruction contracts into manufacturing ice and pharmaceuticals and 
served on the municipal committee, reports that a British off i Cer 


T red his fathers invitation to stay with the Marke 


^ . . . . , ers "hen 

xisiting Quetta in 1919. This was unprecedented in those days as 
British officers normally kept aloof and did not freely mix with 
Indians’(Marker, Vol. 119S5: 120). The Markers, and families like 
them, accepted British ways and sought expanded social contact 
*The only way to make personal contacts with them was on the 
cricket field or through Free Masonry. They [the Parsis], very 
wisely, took to cricket’ (Marker, Vol. I 1985: 137). They also took 
to Freemasonry'. Both Marker and his father were Worshipful 

Masters of the Quetta Lodge (Marker, Vol. 1985: 125). 


THE POLITICS OF SPACE 

Quetta as a distinct colonial space entailed more than 
£s tabllS military complex. Although the cantonment was separate 
b aiia-f rnunic i p ality, the British were concerned about creating 
from 1 e ^ healthful environment in both. This meant providing 
aSanIt ^ater, a system for dealing with waste, and controlling 
c,ean When the British initially occupied Quetta, water was 
d* case d from shallow wells and springs, but an outbreak of cholera 
oh-- the cons truction of the centralized water system. A 

in 1 - r was built at Urak, the nearest location of a reliable source 
reSe r°n water, from where the water was piped fourteen miles to 
C canto nment and the city (Raikes, 1932: 600). In subsequent 
j^ades population growth meant demand constantly exceeded 


supply- 


The supply reached a crisis point in 1929 prompting the 


struction of a better intake system and a new reservoir (Raikes, 

1932 * 604-5)- The entire system was robust enough to survive the 
1935 earthquake virtually intact (Pinhey, 1938: 8). Other infra- 
tructural initiatives taken to maintain a sanitary environment 
included the extensive planting of trees along the city roads, and 
the construction of drains—some of which were underground, 
public latrines, and slaughter sheds for butchers. The administration 
began planting trees along the roads in Quetta as early as 1878. 

Later a tree committee was formed, which, on one occasion, 
brought 60,000 cuttings of chinar, poplar, and willow trees from 
Kandahar to Quetta (Stebbing, 1905). 

The colonial government placed a priority on protecting the health 
of the military, particularly the British soldiers. As Harrison (1980: 
171) observed: 

The direction taken by medical research in India was long influenced 
by military needs, whence the attention to typhoid, which killed 
European troops, rather than to consumption which carried off the 
sepoy, or the treatment of V.D., which kept the equivalent of three 
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regiments permanently in hospital, as a military but 
problem. 

Concern about the spread of venereal disease made prostitur* 


civil 




issue in Imperial India. Since the British policy in India dis COu ^ 
marriage for junior officers and conscripts, the colonial gov Crn ^ e ^ 
was caught between the spectres of disease and homosexuality ^ 
ended up backing the regulation of prostitution. In ar ^ 

Indian Contagious Diseases Act was passed in London, ’j-jJ’.' 
allowed a local government to enforce compulsory registration ^ 
brothels and regular medical examinations for prostitutes, a 
infected women were required to undergo treatment (Ballhatche 
1980:44). 

Racial concerns led to official recognition of two classes 0 f 
prostitutes: first-class prostitutes who were reserved for Europ eans 
and second-class ones who were patronized by Indians (Ballhatchet 
1980: 41). Regulation of prostitution implied official acceptance 
of it, and the Act inspired vigorous opposition from both the 
Nonconformists and feminists in Britain. Most colonial officers 
viewed regulation as necessary for the health of their troops and for 
harmonious relations with the natives. They believed that without 
regulation soldiers would solicit local women, which would upset 
the local populace (Ballhatchet, 1980: 82). However, with leaders 
of the purity' movement and many clergy in opposition, the Act 
was repealed in 1888 (Ware, 1992: 151-7; Burton, 1994: 95-6). 

In the same year Sandeman contracted with Asa Mull, a private 
businessman, for the construction of a chakla (brothel) in the 
municipal bazaar that would house all the known prostitutes. 
Sandeman, apparently, did not consult with Calcutta regarding this 
project, probably because regulated brothels were so common in 
Imperial India at the time/ However, the 1888 Act meant that the 
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. „ronn^ ActS had » be rev i scd in 

^ * h the law- The initial tactic was to merge 

<>S *7 er a revised Cantonment Act to control them, and , 0 

brothels outside the cantonments (Ballhatchet, 1980- 

J ‘ ( c t he . is likely the reason that Sandeman contracted with 

> the brothel in the Quetta bazaar rather than in 

^>‘ nt - 

[he j„ Britain continued, however, as some reformers saw 

OPP° 5iC 'Tcantonment Act for what it was, an effort to continue 
m ^' S r ostitutes. In 1891, two women reformers went to India 
. g u^ ingP , They found that it was essentially business as usual 
toi^^cantonments they visited (Ware, 1992: 153-4; Levine, 
f the ^Although the brothels had been moved outside the 
, 996 )- A ' s the military still controlled them (Ballhatchet, 
ta nt ° nI ?) Women were required to submit to medical exams, and 
l 98 ° : 75 fuse d treatment, they were expelled. There was a serious 
ifth£y ff between London, where the reformers had powerful allies, 
stand 0 ” ^ where colonial officers believed regulation to be 
>d Cl CU fo[ ’ h e health of the troops. 


an 1 


nece 


ulation won the day, however, in 1895, when the Government 

D erC ® U was forced to close cantonment brothels and end com- 

° ( ^ medical exams, but the victory was short-lived. Colonial 
I or y m cui 

C • Is continued to argue that the health of the troops was at 

° i Several years of investigations and delicate negotiations 

SW ed Calcutta provided dubious statistics that indicated half the 

^ in India sought treatment for venereal disease in the 
troops m 

regulated year of 1895 (Ballhatchet, 1980: 88). 5 Public opinion 
Britain swung toward regulation, and a new bill that would allow 
regulation was passed in 1897. 
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^ VC , nSC ofbow wrongly r he colonial ofr 
can ly C found in a series of common- ' C ' a,s 
successor. AGG Browne. and the b^^c* 

queried Calcutta as to the legal sm ° rC ‘ gn 
Forr^n Department asserted that th^ ' hc VS 

mr/mur their knowledge or enn C ° nt D Ct /* <n 

“-i ? 1 " Si*? 

istitutinn _ ... fhe P° fe nr/a/ for „ ^ 
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,X, 8 • fUrr '-"— Mu/ refu ^^ S ' n S-l.e ir ^C» 

r:—-. Calcutta „ Wrni ^ t e V V 

Crted gu* on slavery (see Ch, a m «v e • 

' ,C fou 'J co ntinue to operate'tAe 

'Aat the AGG would continue tolorcepro*^ '« «" 1° 
continue. This teas not the eJ cT^ a, Wi 
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Co V 


t0 < 


“telli, 
***> 
'V, fc " >l 


'' in g r e gui : 


* ta HZ 

fill/... qe <i 


- * ls ' a_vw London, while rr>„ . ’ Jcij 
COnr ' nu - was not the end ^ ^ 

concerned about the municipal cost £ St °°' ' ,0 '^e r . r , 
a5if d Calcutta to deduct it f rom prov,d »>g po) 
requiring Quat3 „ JMume f ™ fund, r ?^ 

^«ted tA.ttAecntonntent fee ca " ?' ^ *- 

---**^1—. 

“ *■*■** «, ,J"" n,v 

E ;^y : ; h '/Ji ZcZ7ZlT' c ' ed r °M7r * 


, 10 
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■ t , 

?*** 


t —■/ to pay any expense. e >’ °rc 

Eventually, the cbakL, W3S c/m . con ”ocrcd to t/le 

change in 1897, reonen a u ^ ' P r °bably j n jge,. , 

3 committee of civil l .< *" r '£ u,3r ‘on issue. TheAGC^ * ^ 

*. *5' I 



brothel, 


)r °thcl. 


,f vvas 


™ E POUTlCs o F SPAce 

oan imo u s in recommending a new 9\ 

trc^ en J °/‘ C T ta8iOUS diSOrders ’-ThTAGG Pal !; OSpUal f- thc 
proposed that the cantonment assume com^ 

Maintained entirely in the interests of ^ *“ «** ho sp ^ 
Ca Jcutta, though, did permit the charge. t0nmc nt’ ; this ^ 

j-he measures taken to maintain sanitati 

services - «“«“■ '"» bl «i the city to w ^" lnd Provide medical 
much better than other parts „f , he h " repeated epide mks 

Missionary Society established the fi rst ^ ,899 > the Church 

same year, a dispensary serving women and „'“ '****<&. In the 
established (GOB: Quetta-Pishin: 292 1 ) by nurses, 

outbreak hit Balochistan. Parr of a tvidesp^' 90 ^ 1 cholera 
disease rn Ind.a that year, it fi rst appeLu P ' mk of the 
Samungli, seven miles from Quetta A , m the viU age G f 

recorded in Balochistan, 726 of which^ ° f %? Cases ^er e 
•_ _ l- .« Ai *cn Drn\7^^4 r. 1 


of which r> j S V/eri 

instructions were distributed in Q Uetta Pr ° VCd fatal - Printed 
prevent it from spreading, and the effort" Cant ° nme ^ to 

Only eight cases of cholera were recorded ^ SUCc «sful. 

forty-three, overall, in Q uettaj wherea$ * ln the c ^tonment and 
Samungfi and 154 in other nearby v illages •- 

It is clear that medical services Were r d 

early on in the colonial period, althounh V ;', ^ 'l Wal P°Pt>'ace 
(1988: 16-17) does, that medical altmi T ^ * ^old 

ideological concerns as demonstration r h„ *“ motlvate <l by such 
as well as its technical and political 1 governme nt's benevolence 
thirty-seven dispensaries and h o Pen ° | riC> ’' B y ^OS there were 
Baluchistan. Regional centres such as Sih $ rou 8 hout British 
that included zenana (women’sl h , L ° ralai ' had f^iUties 

»*"r » »r »«. t 2„;r'‘' “““ 

™“ k ” b'“ k '!« a „„„J, 
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«,»,hc Bri.uh ** ,, „ 

^. S rt»iy ++* XX T ° «*,S 


'ey.. 

«xt CnH \ 

aWar d C( J. >o 


'tw, 


V 


ric atio" through sinking -- — “ "«*. diggj X, 

(nun-made underground water channels), and gre ater 

”er (Scholz, 1989: 1»• In *e « of new ^ ^ 

reduced taxation for three years The owner of, new 
revenue in its first year, one-tenth of gross production i n >„ 
rear, and one-eighth of gross production the third \ * 

Commissioner Crawford argued concessions should b e ^ ^ 
ten years, a policy closer to that of Punjab, which 

.ears of relief for new irrigation Revenue p oli . 

implemented with new cultivation techniques such as T S 
,reen fertilizer and the addition of crops such as l Ucerne % 
Persian clover, and vegetables, to the system of crop 
order to present the alienation of agricultural | and f"' t. 
owners, the British prohibited sale to anyone who Was ^ 
Pathan, Brahui or Baluch resident of the district in which the !' * 
lies without the previous sanction of the Political A gent ’ 
1908-09: 16). ^ 

In a short decade, Quetta was transformed from a frontier vi]| a 
to an urban space, a cosmopolitan city whose popul ation ^ 
predominately alien. With the exception of Kansi Pushtuns an j 
Shawani Brahui, who held land in and around Quetta, there w ere 
few local people in the expanding city. The British introduced new 
forms of control and surveillance, as in the regulations regards 
bazaars and brothels. They imported new medical, educational and 
religious institutions to sendee city residents. Quetta was subject 
ro dual governance: military in the cantonment, civil in the 
municipality. 
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“ f nn through sinking more artesian wells, di ' % \ A Briti sh «*« 

0 irrl ? JtK .4-rcround water channels), and Dr?,. 8 V Th e -r err itori< 


'JgRRlTORlES 


ted new spaces of control in the tracts designated 
fbe ^^^"ritories. Some of these—Quetta, Bolan and the railway 
n i a bets (revenue districts) of Nushki and Nasirabad— 
lines, an j f forn the Khan. Zhob and Chagai became Agency 
^ . j896 , after a joint Afghan-British Border Commission 
fe^ rlt ° rl j ^e international border. Most of Loralai, which 
d cifl * rC ^ p un jab on the east, became Agency Territory the same 
boi^. , exception of the Nasirabad niabet , leased in 1902, 
jetf- -p err itory was ^ anc ^ ^ at t ^ ie deemed central to 

Ag enC ^ an(J security along the frontier. Agency Territory created a 
con- ac j rn i n istered zone between Kalat and the new international 
di rcCtI/> a ^ith the exception of the southwestern Makran-Iran 

tsr.*-—** 

Territory had its origin in Quetta, where, initially, the 
SMaministeredQuecra on behalf of the Khan, deducting their 
^ rlU and remitting the balance to him. In 1883, Sandeman 
C ° StS ted that Mir Khodadad Khan proposed leasing Quetta tehsil 
^ic, an d the Bolan Pass to the British, for a fixed annual rent. 
^ circumstances which prompted this proposal are unknown, 
• t i s likely that the Khan foresaw, and perhaps had already 
-perienced, difficulties in retaining effective authority over these 
lands 8 The leases were essentially a legal recognition of the de facto 
situation. Subsequently, in 1899 and 1902, respectively, the British 
assumed leases on the Nushki and the Nasirabad niabets as well. 
British interest in Nushki was strategic, since it was the largest 
settlement on Chagai’s eastern border. Kalat had annexed Nushki 
in the early eighteenth century, but soon lost it to Kandahar. The 
Persian ruler, Nadir Shah, conquered Nushki and conferred it on 
Kharan in 1740. Nasir Khan I restored it to Kalat, although the 
Khans control had diminished under his successors. Located at the 
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f caravan routes from Afghanistan and r 

SET—* f0 ' al, H* t ' f \ 

-..l bv the tribes along the route. Tolls w Pr N } 

7,“*°* “ kn ll " B,i ” hcon,, ° l 

X* p—™ 1,k “ ff'" f ln,l ’°' i, r '» H 


« __ ^ ^.C c/*r\A i n rr Kir . HU/il 


A ^ 
\ 


n 'vj|| 


s 


* l** *■ ■» n„,u. 

reluctant to lease it, the Khan, at first, asked for a rent of k ^ 
per year, which was more than double his annual revenue A1 g 00 
the Government of India wanted to secure and impr 0Ve t|i 'Sk 
routes for both commercial and political reasons, i t Was y e ‘H 
to pay such a high rent. 10 While the Khan and the Briti^ 
bargaining over the rent, the Khan’s naib (deputy’) fled Nushl/^' 
the revenue collection collapsed. Under pressure from this ^ 
the Khan and the British finally settled on an annual r . ' S ' S ’ 
Rs9,000. * 

Problems of overlapping jurisdictions led the British to neg 0 ti at 
the leasing of Nasirabad. In the late 1840s, prior to t h 
establishment of the Agency, the British had extended the Sindh 
irrigation canals to Kalat territory, with the aim of settling an d 
pacifying the border areas." While the irrigation scheme was 
reasonably successful in pacifying the border tribes, it created 
jurisdictional problems, that were further complicated, when 
Balochistan became an Agency in 1877. Revenues from the Kalat 
scheme were divided equally berween the Khan and the British 
Government. The British took charge of all land issues while civil 
affairs were the responsibility of the Khans naib (Khans agent). 
This division of authority did not work well as cultivators appealed 
to British officials for relief from arbitrary actions taken by the 
Khan’s officials. 


u ncomfo rta ^ e participants in an administration 
pritisb vver ^ ey Spiced- The divided jurisdiction created two 
fh e e^'^ulcivator^ British-protected subjects on the land 
° ( ^ Ah, and subjects of the Khan on land belonging 
Jn g g cven ue Commissioner of Baluchistan proposed 
1398, which was opposed by the Commissioner 
[0 ^ islasi ra . J902 the Government of India convened a 

I^ b , ^ ^ disposition of Nasirabad. The Commissioner of 
f ( efl ce ° n \ Nasirabad should be under the jurisdiction of 
f of its renants cuItivatec * Ianc * koth in Sincih an ^ 
^ ^ anyr ntered with the question of governance, 

5 would 
r tribes 


^GG count¬ 
s' 11 f fhe * as sumed its control, the tribal tenants wou 

^ting that ' "dh’s police. This would place several border trit 
^'abject to Sm f . bejng un der divided authority, which would lead 
^the p° s ' ti0n ° r T he conference, adjourned without reaching a 


;;S unrest 


J risi° n ' 

de ^ case wit h Nushki, word that the British might lease 

^ had be en 1 exten d the canals, somehow, did get out, and 

^sirabad an w j t h petitioners seeking land-grants. Mir 

the Kb an n did issue a number of new grants, which, however, 
jdahm 11 ^ ^ speculation even further. In these circumstances, 
only k elecl ' e re f use d to pay revenue to the Khans naib. Again 
the cultivators ^ ^ | Qomjn g cr ; s ; s> t h e Government of India 
under P r “ s “ ^ an ' s 0 ff er to lease Nasirabad ‘with all my rights 
accepted t e an£ | uncu l t ivated land forever to the 

.herein an ^ ^ annua | ren t of Rsl 15,000.’ 12 The amount of 


Governmen^^ ^ productivity of the irrigated land and the 

the re " ivf that more efficient administration would increase 
British bener 

revenues to the point i 


the- 

British belief that more 

D ,int where the lease would be profitable 
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REMOTELY COLONIAL 



Making Borders 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century, ^ 
ordering the space of Balochistan by setting ( 
internal borders. This was a complicated and I en °' h C)t 'e r , ^ 
would enable the British to classify people as ^ Pro- 


Afghanistan, Kalat, or British India. A national^. biect s or ^ 


1,1 

as ■ubi^'VN 


‘ u p 

to the Baloch, whose political bonds were based 

I*_____ /ir ii'drA rirtf mki/'/'fr «f T r • all 




clientage, as they were not subjects of Kalat p er 

only, either of the Khan or of a sardar. Non-rrii b it ,, ! c 

:. .... tr,b als i n t, Hi 


*. b?* v' 


as the Hindu shopkeepers or the Afghan traders \ v ^ ^ a Ut ^ 

Khan or of the sardar who controlled the town u,i ° C ^t$ 

1 ' v here »l a 

and where they conducted their business. The R r - • v r es -, n * 






used nationality only when dealing across an intern V ‘ ns dv 
because it allowed the British to determine which 
could be held accountable for the unacceptable b^h^^nt 
tribesmen. The British sought to order zones of av ‘°Ur 

CQh n • 

encroachment by establishing borders that located trib ,Ct 
subjects and defined rights and obligations. The borders * 
the basis for formal negotiations between governments 

The British initially engaged in making borders on essenf jj 
ad hoc basis as specific problems arose. The border between ^ ^ 
and Kalat was a source of contention prior to the 1876 ^ 

1862, British officials in Sindh set the boundary i 


* n 3n eff °rt to 

establish the Khans responsibility for raids and crimes cortimi j 
in Sindh by tribesmen who evaded punishment by fleeing to Kal 
and the line the)' set was totally arbitrary: 

Experience shows that it is useless to attempt to discover by eviden 
any original boundary between the Provinces. It is certain that no 
distinct or recognized boundary ever existed, and the contradictory 
assertions of the natives of all ranks and stations with regard to such a 
line only serve to confuse the matter still more . . . after becoming 
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tainted with the localities lay down arbitrarily thc . 

**„ may aPP£M (emphasis original) to yourself^ 

ivenient and equitable to both Khelat and the British GolemnC." 

f ixi0g en a the Or AG G and the .^ C ° Unubilit y 

g*** —' ^ S d fr ° m d JHakW - *“» *"dh, in whX'; 

h .keeper was killed and several others wounded- I -7 
■■ R!35 ' 000 ' 

W , a dispute between two different systems of 

.rferce a v y lcrns ot governance 

. Commissioner Younghusband demanded * 


eferee a dispute .wo umerent systems of governance 

J Commissioner Younghusband demanded compensation 
^ lohn Ramsay responded that Smdhis had also particina, J 
raids- Younghusband denied this, while, simultaneously 
, that any Sindh, participation was led by Brahuis from 
L^rdpr Th C Add nrnnncprl ^ ^: r r \ _ 


arg 1 


the 

rum£? 


tu A rr j y Brahuis from 

icr0 ss the border. The AGG proposed a joint Kalat-Sindh jir Z a 

- ate the case. There were differences regarding the 
id membership of rhf* t-l _ 


to 


adjudicate the case. There were differences regarding the 
astitution and membership of the jirga. The Commissioner 
operating with a court perspective, wanted a clear British 
Joffiinat' 011 of the P rocess ‘ The A GG- however, was committed 
(0 the jirga as the basic tribal judicial institution in Kalar, and 
listed what he saw as a ‘hybrid creation which could be neither 
t j irg a nor a regular court.’ 

The Commissioner wanted punishment and restitution for what 
he regarded as a foreign aggression , in a timely fashion. The AGG 
tended iirra mediation as the only instrument for making 


he regarded as a foreign aggression , in a timely fashion. The AGG 
defended jirga mediation as the only instrument for making sardars 
accountable for the actions of their tribesmen. Younghusband 
would 'accept either a military or a political solution, but Ramsay 
argued that a military solution involving the use of imperial troops 
in Kalat territory would only destabilize the fragile politics of the 
Kalat border. He claimed that any presence of imperial troops 
would be seen by the Jhalawan sardars as a breach of faith that 
would make them even more difficult to control. Calcutta 
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ultimately accepted the AGG’s assess 
the solution proposed by Sindh, and ° f • 
the AGGs hands while cautioning hi ^ ***** : ^ 1 

depended on the cooperation of ^ ^ a 


WV 


\ 




'-•ve Wea ><>S 


- of 

1988: 616). An agreement, demarcating the , 
to the WJiage of Kuhat, was reached • b °' d « fm 

„ . _ re acned m l8?2 . ^ 


Anglo-Pcrshn Border Commission set th i 
which fed to Iran, to Koh-i-Medik S,ah ! , h 
with the meetine noinr of . ’ plac e 


^Sv 


with the meeting point of the borders of fr" ^'ch r .’"‘H ! 
British Baluchistan. In the same year ^’'^n t °'% 
commission marked the border from Koh'i M * 

and the territory of Chagai was . ' Medik Slab tfjN. 

British. ^ Us Hi, 


-d the territory of Chagai was allotted ITT $ 

The western border of Kalat was troublesom 
beginning of the colonial period. According toT r '' 8ht 1 
... u , Lleut - C 0 J 


Keyes, writing long afar "the'f^Malran 
1876 1 h r n the KHan 3nd the Vicer °y at £,* **** of 

'f r 0 ' "" ^ 3nd the Government of, 7^ 

^ked for Sandeman’s assistance in settling his ^ ^ 

The Viceroy replied, «.. . i„ accordance w t , ' n ^ 

expressed desire, Major Sandeman on his return 

proceed to Makran and Panjgur for the purn ‘° " 

This indicates that the British accepted the Kb, ■ i • 

“ Parr of ^ K*r State. However due to ^e “ *“* 

Second Afghan War Sand ■ ’ ” intervention of the 

place. ’ demans mi “'on to Makran never took 
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Mapping the border with Iran began ■ 

European telegraph line through Makra?"" -H 

government was a reluctant party to the „ " d ^ia.'yAl,,. was nominal a 

f^ntrol of the Makrani 


j er Nasir Khan I Kalat had annexed the district, ot M . 
„d Kharan. Nas.r left local rulers in p l ace> ^ 



plac lr’ lvl axran 

esc. His successors, however, found „ difficul^o' 0 " ° f ** 
flat’s suzerainty* and the Khans authority, before the arrhalofT 
sh , was nominal at best. The Gichki rulers, who had seized 
control of the Makrani oases towns in the eighteenth century, had 
fallen into chronic dynastic disputes. After the war, the Khan 
repeatedly asked the British to administer Makran on his behalf a 
proposal firmly rejected in Calcutta: ‘The petty i nt e mal poUtlcs ’ of 

Mekran (sic) are of little import to the Government of India 
though, doubtless, they ate of importance to the Chief of Kalat 
State.’ 16 Calcutta, with an eye on the bottom line, wanted the Khan 
to Station his own troops in Makran. 

Makrani politics was complicated by the Nausherwanis of Kharan, 
w ho had substantial landholdings in Makran. No chief had played 
border politics more effectively than Azad Khan Nausherwani, who 
had operated independently for many years where the borders of 
Iran, Afghanistan and Kalat converged. Despite strenuous British 
efforts to control arms smuggling, Azad Khan possessed several 
hundred guns and could turn out the largest, best-equipped Ioshkar 
(tribal army), in Kalat. It’s not surprising, therefore, that in 1883 
Sandeman undertook an arduous journey to meet Azad Khan at 
his residence in Kharan. Although the Nausherwani chief had 
sheltered Nasir Khan II in 1839 after the British had killed Mehrab 
Khan and denied Nasir Khan the throne, the two had fallen out 
after Nasir Khan assumed the khanship. Azad Khan sided with the 
rebellious Brahui sardars in 1871. He had furnished troops to the 
Afghans at the Battle of Maiwand, and his forays into Makran were 
a major source of the disorder prevailing there. 

Sandeman s description of Azad Khan reveals the sympathetic respect 
that underwrote much of his success in dealing with the sardars: 
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In spile of his great age, Azad Kg 
unimpaired. Bowed by age, he is U X ret * i « s hi s 
assistance, but once in the saddle his e H '° n >°u nt ****««al f 
many a younger man. Possessed of unrt X is grj V X 
of wmng, generous to reward, 

Sirdar Arad Khan has above all thin ^ Kkml ^ Sv'" 
unswerving honesty. He is neve, fcno„ n f‘ a V"' 

given, and has a sincere contempt for chi- ^ fr °m hi S r 
in Thornton, I977fl885J: 181) a " Cr} ' or ftlseho^ 0 "!> 




ft was a productive meeting for both 
particularly pleased with his success in n mCn ' San <km„ 
acknowledge the Khan. He ignored ^ 

entering ,„to a direct agreement with Azad Kh7 T° . 
ttme exhorting the chief to submit to the 
)• Sandeman also ignored Azad Khans long year Red3d,i ' ,9 »’ 
-favour ofa future cooperation buttressed by^d 
^r protection of trade and maintenance of peace a " f<>t 
*“ mcct,n S’ Azad Khan demonstrated his ^ 

tnappmg of the Afghan border he provided 200 * T° S tht 
^ party. Half of these camels came f g ’ 

for these he refosed all ” ^ ^ personal M 

^•ny-five camels that died or sZTtT ^ ^ of 
chief said, a gift. At Sandeman’ C/V were ’ r ^ e Nausherwani 

^ Ce by gmnt!ngT^' ^ reSp0 " ded » * 

However, Sandeman had e i a " award of ^5,000.” 

confirming Nausherwani land 3 Sfeater reward b f 

wt, d. " ^ k ”' Whw ' l “ d ^ ■»*> 

Sandeman’s successors. ’ concessi °n would plague 

^hen Azad Khan died in Jgg, .. 

^ da,h « a letter that reit ’ ' nf ° rmed Sandeman of 

'Tf" g Sa„deman 0 f t he 7;. ed M* while 

8 thcre "as no recognized 
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at the time of Sandeman s decision, Jalk was under Persian 
sons claimed that Persian forces were massing to oust 
C ° ntr0 f om Ja Ik> a g ainSt the W ‘ sheS ° f ,tS residents - These challenges 
th erT1 ^edictable response to Azad Khans death. They constituted 
^^of the wil1 and leadership ° f Nauroz Khan, his successor, 
a teSt ° h t he language of the letter is deferential, the message is 
A 1 ^ 0 ^ ^Ued with you, now our interests are threatened, and we 
ou for support. Calcutta instructed the AGG to make it 
cdl ° I | 1 r that the British would not intervene in Persian disputes. 18 
very cle 

authority, always tenuous in the borderlands, weakened 
t he end of the nineteenth century. Increasing disorder 
toW ^ G G B r owne to urge Calcutta to authorize a new Border 
Emission with Persian and Afghan representatives. He argued 
° t secure borders would aid in pacifying Makran and help increase 
rhe trans-border trade. Browne was concerned that the Persians 
making territorial claims unacceptable to the British, 19 and 
f It that the cooperation of Nauroz Khan Nausherwani, son and 
successor to Azad Khan, would be critical to the success of this 
undertaking. The AGG proposed increasing Nauroz Khans subsidy 
with the following conditions: 


1 the Nausherwani chief would report all border violations by 
the Persian and Afghan governments, and admit no foreign 
visitors without British permission; 

2. Nauroz Khan would take responsibility for Nausherwanis in 
Makran and support any British military intervention there; 

3. Nauroz Khan would support the Khan of Kalat. 

Although Calcutta supported demarcating the border, they refused 
to increase Nauroz Khans subsidy on the ground that it might 
encourage the Nausherwani sardar to think of himself as equal to 
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the Khan, which would he 'dcstructiv, 


confederacy.’’ 


C <° th 


c 0r 


>of, 


'itb 

H 


\ 


The collapse of Persian authority csc .,| 
where chronic disputes among t| lc Cu c h| ,r °uh| c 
exacerbated by raiding from Iran. fa.]!'**? 1 C'" K 
Makrani lands declined, his resistance to' K ''' n ’ s 
grew This meant that Calcutta could „„ T" 0 " 1 "* hi,*' f O 
politics ot Makran. Several British effort ' glu> ie t ) < '" l> ' t V' 
failed, and in 1891 they sent a detach ml'” ^ 
restore order. The British administered KUi rc 8uU r 'X 
the Khan was finally persuaded to replace ih ' it f ° r * hr ^e y° 0ps t 
own troops in 1899. although the British w ! r,ti * h f °tte . ^ 
again in 1898 when the allied Nausherwani-Q to itn^’ 1 
Thq- attacked a British survey party-, looted e ^ ^ f ° rces t c u"' 
cut the telegraph line. Troops were sent from'^"' 5 ' 0 ^,' 11 
major leaders of the uprising were killed in ball a n<U 

55). Under British pressure, the Khan appointed' 

Raisani as his mzim). Mehrullah Khan served j rU,lah ^Un 
nineteen years, often enforcing order by means h" f °r 

preferred to ignore. C at r ^ e Brj^ 

In 1900. Muhammad Umar, a Nausherwani subj ec 
organized a scries of raids in Makran, after which he C ' °' Kalai ' 
the plunder to Iranian Balochistan. Twenty-four perLns'wS 
during these raids and thousands of animals were 
. luhammad Umar was the grandson of Mir Baluch Khan a le d"' 
killed m the 1898 rebellion. He was also the son-in-law of S 
. luhammad Cckhi. who was murdered by Mehrab Khan Gichll 

A J W \T , 711u WaS 30 CmbarraSSmem for the British, as the 

Show ’ ’ PA khan ' Was im P licated in it- Captain Henry 
Showers, PA kalat, however, defended the Nazim: 



The man (Sher w., s practically a ^ 

country demanded h.s removal. The manner of ,. E " od of** 
-crhaps regrettable, but I would no. lay , 00 much “ rc "'»val 
I ing. the word ‘murder’, which has been 


was 

-- used in t|, e '’ 0n "' Foronc 

is, I venture to think, inapp ropria , c . ' <>rrC5 P°ndcnc e 

t, is seldom if ever applicable r,* ... 1C Wor d, as wc 


cliinf’ 

in this case - - .'"appropriate* Th ‘ 

understand it. is seldom if ever applicable to cases ofbl ' IT 4 “ Wc 
ild border tribes, and its use naturally conveys a f,| °' >tS1Cd amo "B 
, t rust it will not be thought from these remarks thaT"'' 0 "'' '' 
approve of the summary means used by ,h c Nazi m a " y Way 

w show that if all the circumstances of the case b m ' rCly ** 
the. • • proceedings were not quite so objectable as , h ' “ nsidcr ' d 
0 f the occurrence would have led one to believed' y rCports 


The murder initiated an alliance between the Nazim and Mehr h 
Khan Gichki that underwrote the Nazims ability to enforce ord 
in Makran. Although he was officially the Khan’s agent British 
support enabled Raisani to become the de facto ruler of Makran, 
attentive to British interests and essentially independent of the 
Khan. 


After negotiations with the Persian government, Calcutta authoriz¬ 
ed Showers to meet with his Persian counterpart, the Sanip of 
Bampur, to resolve the issue of cross-border raiding. Accompanied 
by several sardars from Sarawan, an escort of 200 rifles, and a small 
detachment of the Sindh Horse, Showers met the Sanip at Dizak 
(Iran), in 1901. Dizak was the Sanip) choice, who sought to use 
the meeting to further his own agenda. Although Showers’s mission 
was the capture of Muhammad Umar, the Sanip wanted British 
assistance in capturing some Baranzai dissidents in control of forts 
near Dizak. Showers found the Persian forces incapable of 
maintaining order because they were too few in number, and lacked 
artillery powerful enough to destroy the forts. Recognizing that a 
failure to cooperate with the Sartip would only escalate the 
rebellion, Showers organized a combined British-Persian force that 
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aded the Baranzais to submit to the ^ 


persu. 
looted propert}' 


nip 






, the whole the results of my visit to Di^K , 

-- ■ » --*— - 1 - have f 


both o r,hc Sirtips promises, and, as I mu st ‘^ f »U e 
expiations. Muhmmad Umar is still at large, «f 

to be tome with the other leaders who supp ortcd » ^ > S) 
alternative would seem to be for me to meet with ,L "" ' ■, ,|X 

**N 


the cold season. . . . 

The Anglo-Persian meeting, which followed i n 
ambitious undertaking. 23 Showers was accompany* l** ^ 
escort of fifty Sindh Horse, three hundred rifles, and tw e X 4 Sfc 
and miners, a long with a contingent of tribal chiefs f ro ^ Sa Ppers 
and Sara wan- The party carried provisions for three 
months. The Persian contingent, too, was larger, and i t a h *lf 
the Governor General of Kirman. The British had tw 0 
to settle compensation for past raids, and then to establj/^’ 
ongoing trans-border process to settle future border co mp ^. ** 
They were successful on both counts. A jirga composed of 
from both sides of the border assessed compensation fr 0ni ^ 
Persian Baloch who had participated in the raids. There was some 
difference between Showers and the Governor General regards 
the liability for blood compensation. The Persian official argued 
that compensation should be given for deaths during engagement 
with the Anglo-Persian forces as well as for deaths connected to 
raiding. There would be some offsetting payments, which, 
according to the Governor General, was in keeping with the local 
cusrom. Showers refused to accept this argument on grounds that 
it equated a lawless raid against civilians with a government- 
authorized campaign against dissident outlaws. He did, however, 
accede to the Persian request to lower the assessment on one chief 
ro avoid impoverishing him. 


the politics of space 


fh c 


an< 


d show of force was effective, as the Iranian Baloch 
inc fease , submitted to the assessments ana b 


d cboW or ioicc tuttiivc, as me i 

. , - 

dered, submitted to the assessments and began to 

ra i<J efS SOrfe pensation. A number of forts were destroyed. The 
de liver C °General agreed to annual meetings between the Samp 
G° vern °^hans nazim C ° Settk fUtUrC border com P^ints. He also 
,d th e a ^ e (Measures against the importation of guns, and to 
g&d r ° $ at several strategically located forts. Muhmmad 
st at‘° n tf ° ^ a d again evaded capture, fled to Afghanistan. He was, 
^jrnati to have moved to Sistan (Iran), where he sought 

j a ter, re P° £ rom the local Persian officials. The Governor General 
, r ote ctl ° n ^ loW t ^ e Nazim’s forces to cross the border in pursuit of 
agreed to should he raid again in Makran. 

Muhm^ acl 


ag re 


fin 1 ""' 

b rders were often as contentious as international ones. 
j n ternal ° r soU ght control of Chagai for two reasons: the 
yhe ^ rl f r om Sistan (Iran) to Nushki traversed Chagai, and 
m aj or roUt ^ ^ increase security and expand trade. By the time the 
they wan es t a blished, the British had come to understand the 
border was ^ contro Uing Kharan. The landholdings of the 
Jifficuh' e exte nded into Chagai, as well as into Iran and 
^ aUS C Control of Chagai gave the British a strategic position on 
^^rthern reaches of Kharan. With the Nazim enforcing order 
"°i n Kharan was flanked on the south as well. The British 
' n h ameeting with Nauroz Khan to determine a Kharan-Chagai 
^de'r The British wanted to negotiate a new agreement with the 
N usherwani chief, that would, in addition to setting a botdet, 
ablish several new levies posts, reiterate Nausherwani tesponsi- 
1 for the telegraph line, and embargo arms coming from the 
rl Nauroz Khan, however, had no desire to negotiate these 
issues In addition, he feared British expropriation of Nausherwani 
lands in Makran, as they had already tried to persuade him to sell 
these lands, though, without success. 
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The chief initiated a strategy of avoida 

letters from the AGG. After five ^ 3t ** r $t k 

c months k ’ b y i„ 

patience ran out: ’ how £% 

er > fk % , 

You say you will be engaged until Fcbru 

and in sowing operations and that then th^ in di 

near that you will not be able to meet Major ^ 

that matters regarding the boundaries of l Hyte -1 jJ*' Nl.N 

by you to be of little importance i n c ^' err <y a ^ f %S 

around Kharan. This may be so, but I haveT^" *ith 
verbally and in writing . ° r a lor»~ . Cl *Itj v . 


I., J -’ i nave fr, w *th 41 

verbally and in writing intimated to you 

accompany Major Whyte and assist him with f ***** v *** C 
c necessar)- in your own interests to enable him ' r ‘ For 'v.atjo U s| N,| 
to me. As you do not seem to have understood ' '° make a f u ?, as ^ay 
to order you to proceed to join Major Whvtr ^ Wish -1 an, I'N 
Your failure to do so will necessitate my orderin ''k 9,1 P ° Ss >ble 
to proceed with his inquiries without y ou , or 8 ^yte • 
these consequences will be to your advantage and'a fCtUrn - Nei^' 1 ’" 
you to avoid these consequences. Much delay and^ Fden d 1 v° f 
been unnecessarily incurred in connection with Mai”J 5 ' hls 
if this continues the Govt, of India will be seriously dis^ W ° rk <N 

This letter shifts uneasily between sarcasm and va gUe thr 
with imperial condescension. Nauroz Khan had *. eats frar ned 
believe that negotiating with Agency officials '° 

interests. Mindful of Calcutta’s sensibilities about native"? ^ ^ 
AGG s resort to command is modulated by the threa^T 5 
consequences that might ensue from ignoring his order. Ini??' 
more the AGG pressed the boundry project, the more Naurt 
Khan turned to prevarication as a means of delaying it. 

Nauroz Khan responded that he was hosting a prominent ,/r 
(m sne) and would meet Major Whyte in Panjghur (Mali) 
following the pits departure. The meeting finally occurred in 
•larch 1908. Nauroz Khan pleaded poor health, and after 


the politics or S p ACe 


•ning him ’ a Bridsh medical officer fk , 107 

a f^ ther meetin 8- The project ^ him «*> ill tQ 

< h s During thi$ imerVal Nauroz Khan wa Pended for si * 

boundary marker$ WitH his fath cr's name' '° be 

fhe AGG resumed his efforts to arrange a m " hagai land - 

>«»» P 1 '" o ZZtT 

P him for the trip. cer r «used to 

clear n irT1 

Khan died in June 1909. He haA * 

*** * 

J m pting to consolidate control of disputed lands in Ma t’ de 
a rh J. The British were quick to negotiate with hs^ ^ 
sU ccessor, Mohammad Yacub Khan, who signed an agreem^ T 
continued his fathers subsidies and obligated him to the conditi 
oposed in 1907. Yacub stgned reluctantly, per ha ps concern^ 
Ibout the subsidies, which totaled RslO.OOO per annum. Within a 
y ear the Sardar was complain,ng about the Kharan-Chagai border 
In fact, the agreement had located some disputed tracts in Chagai' 
which made them British territory. The British conceded one tract’ 
but denied Yacub Khans claim to several others. The chief expelled 
government officials from posts in Kharan and Chagai. Escalating 
tensions came to an abrupt end when Yacub Khan was killed by 
his own bodyguards, probably at the instigation of his unde, and 
was succeeded by his young son, Habibullah Khan. This put an 
end to British plans to lease the troublesome border tracts from the 
Nausherwani sardar, as the AGG would have to obtain Calcutta’s 
permission for a permanent land _ settlement. He did not believe 
Calcutta would sanction such an agreement with a chief during his 
minority. 

Establishing a boundary between Lasbela and Kalat was another 
intractable problem. Lasbela and Kalat had enjoyed a relatively 
cooperative relationship, reinforced by inter-marriage between the 
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ruling families, from the fate eighteenth cent Urv 
the First Afghan War. The British, probably ? Un «l t h 
claim, designated Lasbela a feudatory of KalJ^ngNyb 
rr the war. Jam Mir Khan, ruler of Lasbcfa ‘ In ,t % |A 

■,>d ,l 
With 


after t 

i several unsuccessful insurgencies during t | lc j J ^ ne d ^ 


exiled him to Karachi. His son reconciled *o t ,'\ 

Khan shortly before Sandeman negotiated t h*x ^ k? V 
1876 (GOB Lasbela: 26-33). 

The northern border of Lasbela abutted lands ] ^ 

and Bizenjos. There was an indeterminate zo ne ^ 

Bizenjos, and the Jagdals from Lasbela gra Ze j *** M 
occasionally cultivated small plots of land. I n j ir flo c |^H 
claim ro this land by demanding sung (transit tax) 0 ^ the Jai^ ^ 
through the tract. 2 * The Bizenjo sardar objected ^ g ° 0c,s 
tract was Bizenjos land. The PAs ofKalat and Sou^^ 1 ^ 
mer to consider his complaint, but nothing Was s ^ BaJ ^chi St ' 
the A lengals culri\ating in the disputed land had sub ^ 

Jams authorin' and were attending his court. I n 1904 j^ ,tted to th c 
convened a committee consisting of himself, the Pj\ ^ ^Jat 
formerly served as the PA Southern Baluchistan) 

Political Advisor, and the Jams wazir (vizier), to settle th C ^ an ' s 
the Political Agenrs disagreed with each other and 
remained unresolved. The PA Kalat supported the Biz • C * SSUe 
while the Sibi PA wanted a proper mapping before iriak^’ 
decision, as the latter wanted to assure the territorial comp ^ 3 
of Lasbela as a defence against tribal encroachments. The ^ 
was done in 1906 , and when the committee reached a settlerrf^ 
aii the parties involved—Lasbela, the Mengals and the Bizen'oT' 
opposed it. The case dragged on, sidetracked by the First World 

W3f ’ 3nd in ,919 ’ tbe PA Ka,at dcdd < d 'hat it was easier to avoid 
the issue than to attempt to settle it. 



the politics of space 

. jv Vill aGE in Time 

5llAl fch«l« M TT traV t' C n'° °“ l f the l830s 

Vv already had several vtllages. The Khan held lands „ ound 

.h £ ^ jibg* where , h ' b “ l1 ' .* f ° r ' ' 874 ' Th ' residents of the 
who cultivated his land, were of diverse tribal backgrounds 
vill *?hawani and the Raisani sardars had summer residences nearby 
rbC on 1997D8421 II: 70). Masson remarked in passing on the 

< M * SS J of g ardens and treeS> WhlGh indlCaies Ration. He also 
P^^that Dulai, north of Kanak, had no villages, despite the 
n ° tC nt fertility of the soil (Masson, 200Hi844} IV: 325) 
appaf hs guide WaS concemed ab ° Ut securit y a *d he feared raiding 

M aS *° t^ a kas’, probably the Pushtun Kakars, who were said to be 
bY mity with the Raisanl$ ^ Masson > 1997U842) 11; 72) The 
at of fortifications in the villages suggests that the lack of 

probably contributed to the scarcity of settlements in 
^^ai The suppression of raiding under the Pax Britanica led to 
PU Growth of settlements in the area. The various forms of 
^dentarization that developed over time were tribe-based. Although 
g r itish provided the conditions, the shifts in land-usage and 
ke tenancy contracts were the results of tribesmen and the sardars 
s onding to di e changing political environment. The landscape 
f f S Kanak and other valleys in Sarawan shifted from a few scattered, 
fortified villages, to more varied settlements—smaller, usually 
tr anshumant villages and hamlets, around which pastoralists 
continued to exploit the seasonal pasturage. The contacts between 
pastoralists and cultivators, between people of differing tribal 
affiliations, were mediated by sardars, whose lineages benefited 



from shares in the harvest. 


In 1901* a rough count found 179 villages in Sarawan. A recount 
in 1905 returned 301 villages (GOB Sarawan: 44). In 1906, the 
British noted sixteen villages in Dulai, the largest of which. 
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Babkari, contained about 150 houses whose 
Mentals, Raisanis, Saso 
neighbouring villages were 

five (25) karazes and four springs irrigating 9 5 ~ ^ 

(GOB Sarawan: 229). Although not recorded b' -° 


was also some 


us ana SummaJar ie ? Side ^ • 
also rribaijy mixed Tl lik ^% 
—-- . 


khushkava (rainfall) cultiv; 


b y th e 


Sharna were among those engaged in this end e; 


nation. Th, 


eav 0r . 

Sharna seemed almost timeless when I first saw i t • ^ 

from the desert floor, the walls of its outer rim ^ IS>6 2. 1 
joined together, limiting access to the interior. A b ar ^ COrtl Po ^ 
linked it to the surfaced road that ran down the Va jj ^ V ‘ si t»I e 
of several villages in central Dulai, smaller and more h^ ^ ^ ^ 
than its neighbours. There was no running water 
The mixed agricultural-animal husbandry economy^ C,ectr i *** 



r Wa s 


cr <ei. 


still 


'ty. 


dominately subsistence-oriented, although SOnie . '‘ 41 pr e 
potatoes were sold to itinerant marketers. The viJJ ar ° ni ° n s 




r u,,uw -—- - Milage w 

deserted in winter. Most families migrated with their fl ^ ^ 1 °u t 
lowland Kachhi plain, where they set up tent-ca mps to th c 
as day-labourers in the sorghum han est, for which the W ° rlcc d 
in kind. yWere Paid 


This impression, however, of timelessness was deceptive ^ 
originated as a seasonal camp, some eighty years earlier wh ^ 
founders were granted a tenancy' right by the Raisanis wh^ ^ 
mosr of Dulai as a jagir ('estate) from the Khan of Kalat 27 Sh^ 
and its neighbouring villages were examples of the initial m ^ 

toward sedentarization, attendant on the British suDnre • ^ 

... . r rFission 0 f 

raiding m oarawan. 

At first, investment in cultivation was minimal, and the fields were 
embanked to catch and hold thc scanty rainfall. Once planted, the 
fields apparently received minimal attention until the harvest, a 


the politics OF SPACE 

share of which went to the Raisani overlords (.Swidler 
Over the space of four generations, the settlement 
f m a tent-camp to a cluster of adobe houses. The economy 
hif‘ ca c m cultivation, secondary to pastoral nomadism, to a 
V fced ff °d economy- In the 1930s, Persian-wheel wells increased 
^ fll ‘ Xe i output by supporting a two-crop annual cycle. The 
a gr* ultUr Ration was a major commitment to agriculture over 
[U rn t0 ‘" and it was the sale of animals which provided the 
p> st ° ral it’al for the project (Swidler, 1968: 157). It is likely that 
ifiid* 1 C * P market, some twelve miles from Sharna, was an impetus 
the GUett j tU ral investment. A sharecropping agreement underwrote 
for agrlCl J tiva tion, and lt continued to be an acceptable arrangement 
init id CU vatorS and proprietors through the development of diesel 
for cu*- With the introduction of the Persian-wheel, the 
machine Q f on e-fourth was negotiated to one-sixth for 

P^Tcrops. The change appears to have been negotiated over 
irrig ate wit h t he Raisani sardar consulting with both sides and 

. barren Swidler and I witnessed the installation of the fust 
In 1 machine-well in Sharna. Within the year, two more machine- 
dieSC were i n operation. All of these were financed by partnerships 
Ulagers and outside investors. Both parties preferred this 
V1 aement over the government-backed schemes, which were 
arf ed°on annual fixed payments. Most investors came from Quetta 
d had a pre-existing relationship with the organizer of the village 
211 nerships. The profits were split evenly between the two parties 
f r ten years, after which the machine belonged to the villagers 
(Swidler, 1977). 

In the subsequent thirty years, irrigation technology has kept pace 
with the lowering water table, but at some cost. Diesel machines 
have been replaced with tube-wells and submersible pumps. 28 
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VJ/fage partnership groups have become J a 
distribution of shares more comply Many 

or three wcll-compl»cs. The cos, of drift 0, <1 ^ \ 

„• o submersible pump was 600,000 r 8 'Uk^ihSl 

SfslA. — t So>N 


ritenr P— / h ' ^ 

rakes an ongoing interest tn the production cy c]e> ^11,,/f- ^ 


ikes an ^ 

e only one or two partners. 


One of the largest local investors, HNR, Waj = 
,964 diesel machine-wells in Sharna. He had 


1 "tv, 


'«sto 




included the right to market the crops a , a COm • 
cent. In the few cases of well-complexes bei n 


•0s e 


l «th. 


percent. ... — - - u e , n '° n of ^ 

single family instead of a partnership, HNR m ade * 

_ fr\r rfit* ricrhr rr\ _ 


>an s 


single mu”/ ***da e 

production expenses for the right to the market r - m» 
Investors like HNR, sometimes appointed one of t(lcJ '* >n S 0 " 
to serve as an overseer, for assuring proper application „7<' 
in some cases, fertilizer, as well. ^ 

Sharna has more than doubled in size. Most of t h e in 
come from families who depended on rainfall to cul,;^* ^ 
lands. If the rains failed, as they did in 1964, these f 3 ^ 'K 
forced to seek work elsewhere, leaving their land i„ the"**"' 
relatives. There is more economic differentiation than the QfC of 
1964. The more prosperous households in 1964 Were Wasi " 
maintain their relative position in 1995, as we/I, and had ' '° 
joined by several other households. Prosperity was 
correlated with joint-family households, poverty with 
families. Wages, almost non-existent in 1964, figured 
budgets of almost half the households in 1 995. All but a " 
hese jobs are located outside the village, primarily in^uettf 
•riving trucks and buses, and assisting on buses, were the 


• most 


THE POLITICS OF SPACE 


jobs . In virtually all cases, these men , ived ^ 

.ilies. 


° Ilatna v/\tK 

«< f^ il,es * 

** in d^ ateS tHat SHama and US nci 8 h Wrs have been - 
t** 10 * economic change from the beginning. The f racme ^ 

- -Sv- 


0 P 1 


r Ldr y snare is still u u 
, Raisani lineages. However, as the cost f ■ • ^ 

h ?z:lT:„:“r ™'- - ^ 


r e * se d’ s bif tc d towards the latter. 


i the lan t “ “ding:^^^ 

< t o adapt to technological improvements over the course of 

century. In fact, the proprietary share is still h U 
the ** . by Raisani lineages. However, as th^ . . h ld 

c oll‘ ctiV * ' 

iflC* 
in'* 5 

E and Ambiguity in the Space of Kalat 

f ^colonial Kalat, time and space wete in constant play. To the 
enc that one can speak of borders, they were the osciUatW 
*L of tributary relations and unstable alliances. The colonial 
‘ r , driven by geopolitical concerns, imposed its own spaces but 
fjid so unevenly and over time. The mapping of the Balochistan 
‘‘ cy was initially focused on setting international borders in 
Set to locate national subjects and assign governmental 
Iponsibility for there behav.our. These bordets endure till today 
despite challenges from Afghanistan after the emergence of 
Pakistan, although they div.de both the Pushtun and the Baloch 
peoples, and border control is a problem for Iran, Afghanistan and 

Pakistan. 

The interior space of Balochistan was restructured in complex ways. 
Directly-administered British Balochistan and Kalat State wete 
joined in the Balochistan Agency, but administered under different 
laws and policies, producing two ethnically-based categories of 
subjects. Agency territory encircled Kalat, and only the lran- 
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Makran border escaped direct Agency control T 
their control in Kzh' over several decades, 

' so r~ 5 '' n K k 


and borders as it became expedient to do so b 

rather ad hoc British mapping echoed prc- Co l ° SOr> ic 
daries were established when land ° nia * e 0 ,a 


the politics of space 


U5 


boundaries were established when land was con 
was a need to clarify subject starus. I n 1909^^** ° r h 




.* f , 

noted inconsistencies in the borders of R a j • . C 

■ ‘ ° c hista n '8n o ^ 


, r u„ds 1" Kf'* W ";~ i,h 1 " > Kll “- A * hoc decisions of 
„d<* C L< "<’ uld lea<1 ” , d,mCU,t P robkms »fte- the Second 
*' t^ ot ° 0 blcms that Pakistan would inherit after 1947 
fh C , A P 

#> fld 


on the map of India and as mapped in the as d e ^ . 0 aG G, 8 July 1895. HSA See. 3, File M-3. Basra 2 

Ct ar e a , * ^ rrM ocd ' ..Uonfzcs between the Foreign Office and Sandem™ , r , 


* 1 t -- me U 

AGG responded that the maps reflected the 1 ^ a ^ tr 

- ~ Slate of k N v 

JochSn^ 


different times, noting that substantial areas of 

rn hr* m.innffl 29 Ac hr*> ic lO/n i ***< 


- ^ aS Of R-l *VJ\yf 

w be mapped.'--As lace as 1940. the bounda , ist »n k 

an,J ILL_I_ 1 _ 1 __I , ar y k Hi 


’ 8 c 


— wu ndarv k 11 h 

and Jhalawan had not been settled, a situation rk etVV{ *h At 

_ i___ /■?•_. j* • , _ f nat prw . 


^ v «duui] th^f* * 

Kharan-Kalat conflict discussed in Chapter 9 C ° m Pli, 


Perhaps the most important consequence of 
was locating the Aecncv's headm.m. _• r est] 


‘A 


was locating the Agency's headquarters i n 
interests had, clearly, motivated the RrirM, • Crta - 


^ct u , 


i hi vJMfrf v 

interests had, clearly, motivated the British i n m aki 3 ' Ge °st 
bur as a result Sarawan was pulled into the col ^ H “ 


li * d, 


tr at< 


ec isir>. 


Ce 8 ic 


A se* 1 _ nt cntitiea 

Z ' in * doCO n ^Sec. 17. File M-17, Basra 1. 

pa |ochis tan j i996; 1q6) points out that thc pauern of succes$ful bus - mess 

3. ^'rrontributing generously to charities was a script Parsis freauentlv 
P COP A in Imperial India. She argues that it extends from the Parstss close 
f ° ll ° W rcation with the British and their efforts to emulate the colonists’ 
}dentm c 

valUCS herwise noted, the following discussion draws 
4 Unl eS * ° C j tbe GOI in, Sec. 1, File M-l, Basta 1, ar 
th^ AG ,.. alsoH yam 1990: 123-5 


letters between 
and Sec. 2, File M-2, 


BaSt ^ ch S e e t C (l980: 90) notes that these figures did not distinguish between 
Ba ” aC _ A readmissions. When readmissions were excluded tk. 


consigned much of Kalat to a new remoteness T 
-,;i _r_o ss ’ dlst ant f rc ,e >t 


rail and road connections. Sarawan, arguably, had h' '"' n b 0l t 
hnd of Kalat. The support of Sarawan s sardars had^ ^ he arc 
the success of the expansionist Khans. The ir struggle t 
Kachhi estates after the First Afghan War had led to if ‘•‘Si 

rtf .— »i t ri lo r be resre. . 


bit Hij e 


5- 


new t 


rr °m b( 


of Sarawan to thc Khan. 


,ra tio„ 


The status of ambiguous spaces vis-a-vis Kalat— the iw 

1 ands. Mob nr, L'i- r . Marri- 


Zands, Makran and Kharan, for example- 


-B U: 


J gti 


--—*’ ^e-miiyic —remained u 

The British placed the Marris, Bugr/s and Domblds, ad min T°' M 

z!i 


largely because they believed that these territories could be 
effeaiVciy controlled from Sibi. Although the Marris and 
had only tenuously and intermittently been attached to Kah, 
Dombhs had more consistently acknowledged the Khans authority! 


noed signifl cand y - 

d y AGG Barnes to Foreign, 31 December 1897, HSA Sec. 7, File M-7, 


Letter f 

MerimCrawford to AGG, 8 July 1895, HSA, Sec. 3, File M-3, Basta 2. 
MCm ssible that the British officials pressured the Khan \ 


i to make the 


7 . 

g. It is P osS,D 

ft* Sir Henr y McMahon estimated the annual total of transit tolls to 
9 ' b e about Rsl5,000 a year, a sum he said discouraged use of the route 
(GOB:Chagai: 134-6). 

10 Letter AGG to Foreign, 3 April 1899, HSA Sec. 5, File 2, Vols 11 and 111, 
Basra 13D. 

The following discussion is drawn from HSA, Sec. 3, File 7, Basta 2 and 
Sec. 1, FH C 3, Vol. I. Basta 18. 

Letter Mahmud Khan to AGG, 3 April 1902, HSA Sec. 1, File 3, Vol. 1, 


11 . 


12 . 


Basta 13* 

13 Note, Jacob, 30 December 1853, HSA, Sec. 16, File 20, Basta 1/F. 

14 See HSA, Sec. 15, File 64, Basta 8, for an account of these cases. 

15. Letter Keyes to AGG, 7 January 1932, HSA Sec. 10, File 2-B, Basta 13. 

16. Letter Sec., GOI to AGG, 10 March 1894, SA Sec. 9, File 95, Basta 18. 
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REMOTELY COLONIAL 


Ixrirr PA Quctca-Pishin to AGG HSA, See. 1 0> Fi I c j. 

UaerFo^n f° AGG. 30 September , 885, HSA, S«. „ 

,g Jn 1S95. the Agency* offic.als complamed that P crsian °* Fil c , 5 8 - 
in Mtshkel (Letter AGG to Foreign. 15 June 1895 p K ' bcs V r ’ V, 
S). Mashke/ is a large inland lake, the delta of ' S 'c. uNJ* 
located on t he borders of Iran, Chagai and Kharan thc ’ p il t % 

20 . Letter Foreign to AGG, 16 September 1895, HSA, Sec " V 

21. Report, Part I: 8, PA Kalat to AGG, 20 April 1900, Sho 5 ’ F ' lc 1$ ' 

r™- 4. CSAS. ’ Wcrs ' S, 


Box 4, CSAS. 

, Report, Part I: 14, PA Kalat to AGG, 20 April 


*900. 


Archives, Box 4, CSAS. ^ Sh ow Crs 

23. The following account is drawn from Report, p art jj 
20 April 1900, Showers Family Archive, Box 4, CSAS. 


24. Letter AGG to Nawab Nauroz Khan, 6 February ] 908 
26-C, Vol. I, Basra 3. 

25. The Khans claim would have been based on an agreement 

_• . .«v.r< on request, but exempted th^r« r. 


^ ^a t , 


that 


twiansaaimwi/u»- -&-^tnent th 

to provide warriors on request, but exempted them f rortl 
•i_ tr'Ct R Jjisbela: 26). 


°bli 


_... -- _ ‘Sated , 

of tribute (GOB Usbela: 26). y ° th «rf' 

26. The following accoum is rJ ^ n from Todd 1926: 31-4. 

27. The Khan haJ received ihe land from Ahmad Shah Abdali, ,h e p, 

in renim for miliary service in the conquest of Delhi in 1 756 """H, 

28. Dara on nibe-well/submersible-pump irnganon comes from f, e | d 

bv Paul Tiros in 1995. 1 am gratefiil to him for sharing ,h eni wj| 0, “' 

29 Fbroign to AGG. 9 July 1909. Sec. 13. File 14, Basra 8. 


with 




The Politics of Cultur 


3 , Mir Khodadad Khan ordered the execution of his uvrair 
’ advisor. Musraufi Fakrr Muhammad ,he aged fatW> 

a " iult son. and h.s financial agenr. This turned out ,o be his 
his 3 rt- rr to assert control over his palace officials. It 
final 
, seri^ 


.a* . . , precipitated 

of events that culminated in Khodadad Khans forced 
; n favour of his son, Mahmud Khan. 
ab dicar* on in 

oving the ruler of a Princely State was a serious undertaking 
generated extensive reports, as officials on the scene were 
^uired to defend their actions to Calcutta. Not surprisingly, they 
rC % argued that the rulers were at fault. By the late nineteenth 
^ntury> the Princely States had become accepted as integral parts 
Tthe Indian Empire. British policy had shifted from annexation 
accommodation, but accommodation brought with it more 
British oversight and interference, and a ruler whose behaviour was 
‘udged to be unacceptable could be deposed. 1 

The decision to depose a princely ruler, however, was not 
undertaken lightly by Calcutta, as it might arouse concerns 
amongst other princes. Groenhout’s (2007) analysis of the 
depositions of Holkar in 1886 and Rewa in 1922, demonstrates 
that in both cases there was no single event that precipitated their 
removal, but rather a series of actions in which the princes refusal 
to accept British guidance on multiple occasions led to concerns 
about their loyalty, and ultimate removal. 
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Kalai’s remoteness from the other t , 

^*3tCS k 

administration. It relieved the Bri t j ^ lAv ° off 
response of other princes, but it also'-^ fr0rr i '^s, 
levels of bureaucracy. While Calcutta 


Put 


was dc 


° n % n a 

lining up the subsidiary playeis^T** 
sardars-necessary to a transition that Co n 
Government of India. u *d b P . s % s V 


privilege of oflT.cc extended to the 


e id 


n , 

o r . ,N, 


Before the Government of India would sa 
Khodadad Klian, they required a full report' 011 
successor, AGG James Browne, prepared °^ e 
Record of the Proceeding Against His Laiti 3 ^ 


\ 


: Cas «. s of M 

-......^...s ^ H / cn ^ y ; o x; 

Kalat, which was sent to Calcutta. 2 The r> '^ ln css, ■ 1 


1'roceedi ’ kk ^ 

by an overall summary argument defending t*" 8 Was iiit N 




bringing a case against Mir Khodadad Khan and " JWne>s a Ct 
of relevant communications with the Khan and ** ' nc ' u d' 


, N 
aed N 

well as transcripts of all statements taken f roni U ^Ir- 


Wit ^ Cs CU "^ 

‘ 0nA ^ 


Co nsid ( 


er ati 


divided his argument into three sections: Secti 
murders themselves. Section B with more general 
frontier policy, and Section C with the charges that ~* 4t, °ns of 
repeatedly demonstrated abuses of power. I n Secti C ^ h 9( j 
argued that failure to endorse the abdication might J* ^ 
princes to defy British authority. He further poin^j^ °^ er 
restoration of Khodadad Khan might inspire th ° Ut ^ at 
Afghanistan or the Persian government, acting Un ^ of 
influence, to meddle in Kalat s affairs. In short, the AGG^ 311 
that there were compelling reasons of state and 


precluded any option other than his removal. 


cuItUre that 


The summaries that introduce each of the three sections interpr 
the documents and evaluate the reliability of witnesses. They reveal 
Brownes determination to persuade Calcutta that Khodadad Khans 



va | was the only possible resolution of the cri . 
killi^ B ut the documents themselves co Z PKC,ph3t '* 
bf th d£d historical context, support an alternative Jin ' 1 
e * P , Aes this history as his account is limited to his „ f Br ° Wn ' 

reli " o,,shi ’ , ,hc ki ”". ■«! r :"" 1 

a --.tes the summaries. The excessive Eree H . r,c 

d °rnati° nS ° f thC Kha " afC mirr ° rCd by Brow ne’s ex n C es mUrd ' r0US 
‘"'universal civilized values, with Browne frequently 

.'barbaric/ as a descriptor of the Khan's behaviour. Tbus he 
'hasizes the advanced age and frailty of the MustauB's fa h 
>ed co His death on a charpoy (four-legged bed) (P 
5 ). The alleged exhumation of the grave of the Mustaufi's in am 
andson. who d.ed some days before the executions, re fle cted 
Khodadad Khans excess of greed as it was evidence that he would 
leave no stone unturned m h.s eradication of heirs t0 the M 
fortune (Proceed.ng: 19). The fourth person killed by the Khan 
was the Mustaufis advisor. Sherdad. The AGG made a special point 
0 f this death, as Sherdad came from Shorarud (British Baluchistan) 
an d was thus a British-protected subject. Browne challenged 
Khodadad Khan’s right to order the death of a British subject. The 
{(han responded that he had committed an error’. The AGG 
arg ued that this death was motivated by the Khans desire to obtain 
t he whole of the Mustaufi s estate (Proceeding: 63). 

Browne represents the thirty-six year reign of Khodadad Khan as 
‘a long record of broken oaths and violated engagements, varied by 
oppression and brutality.’ His removal was inevitable, as: 


... no amount of punishment, or of good advice, or of paper 
curtailment of his power to oppress, would prevent Mir Khudadad 
Khan from bursting out afresh into acts of brutality, which would 
result in the British Government having anew to adopt towards him 
even sterner measures than those necessitated under the present 
circumstances (Proceeding: 154). 
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r . en Browne’s indictment, it is ha 

B % supported Khodadafi Kbanf or so 
Mention of his loyalty dunng the Second yW 

cooperation in the construction of roil, toad® 3 " \\ 
through Kalat. The Proceeding i s f^J a "<l w. ' 


through 

insubordination 


is depicted ns a 

Browne, veto became the AGG in March of, 

troubled relations with Khodadad Khan 


‘"Wl Of 

relations with Khodadad Khan from th~ ^‘ 
f/jf K/ian W failed to accord him the r espect ° Star t. JjXl 
(Proceeding: 128). BaJoch (1987: 14 2 ) 4 

r« r>f nrotocol: each man believed rh„ .. ^ ( o | 



ar te,< 
a ° u n<j 


‘ , , . . ° •" ,lj nied ar ie, e &h 

.. and his excessive and arbi trar ° u *d 
paradigmatic example of t u y h ' l '=v i > k> 
,c ntal N, »' 


office (Proceeding: 128). tfaloch (1987: 14 2 ) 
problem of protocol: each man believed that the 0 h 
the first formal visit/ The issue of imubordin atioi , , er *ho ul .'% 
to t he killings. Ar the 1892 Sibi Darbar (setting of ^ ar % 
audience), Browne had issued an unmistakable if .* f °W o, , P 

to the Khan: ' 

r n. 

.. if is a Ku/crs place to show where blame i s d Ue 

/art-Zr Wt-ccfc of unmercifulness, of lir.,e,i:. , ev, l de e( j s 


a t\uiers piacc m >uuw wiicrc Diame is due 
v«y hre/j cf<re<Js of unmercifiiiness, of brutality, of ? 

y, have been done in Baluchistan, which °° d ^ir 

LL- , n are a disc 


of savagery, nave neen aone in naiucmstan, which are ^ thir sti 
who did them, although he is in a high position which^**H*’ 
him tojgive a better example. Let him take warning, f Q Sh ° U,d Jndj 
savagery will not in future be rolerated by the British 
let him remember that, although the mill stones of Brip n ^ ent . an 
grind slow ly, they grind to pow der (Proceeding: 22) jUstic e ^ 


This passage was unusually admonitory and threate 
would be impossible to imagine Sandeman speakin ^ ^ n 
such terms. The Khan surely viewed it as dish § PU ^ ,cJ X in 
perhaps as a challenge as well. The caution was ""““""S' N 
reports that the Khan had ordered the castration ofZ^ '° 
servants. There was, apparently, no inclination to deposed f * 
khan for this outrage prior to the murders, and die AGG^f 


i fltCP (PtoCC 


Rne wi,h a st " n —««.o do 


„ 2 s t/arcb 1893. Khodadad Khan sen, the fo 1 W ,n g ^ 
re- that Mustaufi Fakir Muhammad is 1*1 . 

V °j Tl was VCry ldnd t0 him ‘ HC Came from Sibi T th A Ul 

* P< ! A him this mornin S in darbar for some State bt ^ 1 

Caik rsation he suddenly took over (sic) revolver to sh 5 '^’ ^ in 

C ° n ;„Xe -X son, Mint Khan, at once snatched ^ 

fL him and saved me, so as a punishment l have kUled M " 
fr °^ onf 4 father (Proceeding: 13). Mustaufi, 


his son 

Vhodadad Khan suggested that the AGG was mistaken in bdi 

ro .. b ::'r‘™ “ him - T he 4 

i if 


frusta' 


f hc M^ au “ / .... , 1 ne claim that 

^scaufi had attempted to kill the Khan is flatly asserted, as if 
Khodadad Khan were offenng a token explanation for the 

executions. °" C lha ' d SC " e as a “vet for a legitimate 
punish ment ’ if the AGG were willing to accept it. 

It is no. surprising that Browne viewed rhe killings as deliberately 
insubordinate a studied insult to the paramount power’ 
(Proceeding: 4). as the Khan had ordered the executions before the 
British could intervene. The Khan presented the AGG with a fa t 
accompli- Browne was initially in a difficult position, as he could 
not proceed to Bhag, where the killings had occurred, without a 
military escort, as there was a sizeable detachment of the Khan’s 
soldiers stationed there. Calcutta would not have approved the 
unilateral deployment of imperial troops to a town in Kalat State 
without a compelling reason for the action, and AGG Browne 
could not establish such a reason without a proper investigation of 
the murders. At first Khodadad Khan ignored both the requests, 
to either send a witness or present himself before the PA Kalat in 
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person. Although he released the witness 
killings, it took the threat of a military ac ^ a ^° Ut a ^ 
to travel to Quetta for the investigation^ ^ 
permission to employ troops if neccssa^ ^ 

Khodadad Khan as irrational and unpredic^ ^ r0vy n^ <s,, 
was not confrontational and repeatedly * e ’ aLl ^ 

British (Proceeding: 132). 

If the Khans relations with Browne were 

relations with the Mustaufi were overtly^ ^ fr °m c 

prior to his death, the Mustaufi had askerl l St ^ e * A L 

. . . the Apr, e \v . hi, 

position in the colonial administration, as ^ t 0 
Browne rejected the request and encouragedV lSi,' 
continue as advisor to the Khan. In a meetin ^ K 

killings, the AGG enlisted the Mustaufi’s^^ 0 ^ bc^ *6 
Khodadad Khan to turn over the castrated * ^ * n Pcrs^^ 
examination. The Mustaufi again expressed fe a ^° r 
agreed to do what he could (Proceeding: 128) S ^° f lif e ^ 

The strained relations between the Mustaufi and th 
to have reached the boiling point when the Mus^ a Ppe^ 
offered a position with the PA Kalat. Khodadad Kh taU ^ S s ° n \y 4 
offer to be a reward for the Mustaufi s service to the \ 

dear that the Mustaufi had cooperated with the * r * tls k It i s 
the castrations. The prospect of the father serving the jgf* 11011 ° f 
his son served the British appears to have precipitated KlT ^ 
Khans radical challenge to colonial authority. In fact 
eyewitnesses, the Mustaufi s son was the first to be seized V^ 0 
came to take leave of the Khan before joining the PA’ ** ^ 
(Proceeding: 79, 95). S Sta ^ 


This was not the first time that differences about court official 
had caused a rupture in Khodadad Khans relations with the 



. mere — a growing ten . 

*£rfo» ° ( ad 7T A r ° U8hOUt ,he ear,; 0 "; 8 - 1 ‘he 
° ( ‘ Which culmin “*■ Prio ' 

eS ‘hdraW the PA Kalat unless the Khan agreed 3 th " 
. „ rs into British custody. Khodadad Kb ‘° SUrret >der 
British demand, but repeatedly stated *" * luc ‘antly ac 

'ored- ^ is clear that the Khan viewed t W ( ° have 


Prior t0 


to 

h ofl ( 


5 tore< 

tour* 


‘mpugnin 


khodadad Khan claimed self-defence, but on & 
fon “™ f " T, » 

moment in support of h,s position, as according tn , 
plained the killing of the Mustaufi*, father and son ‘h’ 
accounted for the disappearance of p roperty records 

l«'* *' M 7“ B i r T Jr ““ h ~"r ■“ f »'»«= ,„r 

th e Khan’s claim of self-defence was flawed by S uh 

inconsistencies. There appears to have been no teal effi 

construct a consistent and convincing story. Self-defence 
narrow sense, i.e. as response to an immediate face-to-face 
on the Khan’s life, seems improbable. 


Following this, to resolve the problem between the Khan and 
himself, Browne summoned the sardars to a jirga in Quetta The 
document that resulted from their deliberations is interesting on 
several counts. It begins with a formal address recounting the 
history of Khan-sardari relations. The chiefs asserted that in former 
times when the Khan oppressed them, they would take their 
grievances to the Amir of Afghanistan. With the signing of the 
Mastung Agreement in 1876, the British assumed the position 
formerly held by the Amir. The sardars claimed that while, 
formerly, they had been free to avenge the wrongs done by the 
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Klian to them, the British had prohib . 
the murder of the Mengal chief I SUc| i a C f 
Mustaufi and his family, as outrage" T' h \ 

depose Khodadad Khan in favour of h^V^ to \ 

Khan (Proceeding: 164-5). There were * ^ J Ni' \ 

sr vver ; the 

Sardar Kltan Baloch (198^195^13)^ ^ 

BUSU WCrC ^nt, along wi!^ 

Althou gh Browne stated tl , ^ O' N 

draft’ of til,. .. ed that some wrdars had V 

the ACC PCtm0n Cntird y their own with" fit ^ a • 

L , . ’ u 's hard to believe that the PA K , Ut an X in p r ° u Sh 

f n , sha P ir »g this presentation. The whole P U d ' d 
° ^ AGG ’ S -moval of Khodadad Khan, as £ "> a " d ^ * 

Lir r,Cal C ° ntinuit >'’ seems designed to assuage ^"af^ 
ta regarding the sensitivities of other princell T W ° rr ies ■ * 
supporters in London. In citing the hlo^" ^ 

COn lrme ^ the British as successors of the Afghan PreCeclen t> \ 
asserted the deposition as legitimated by history and^ 3 " 1 and « 
A Kalat had been in touch with various sardars earl CUSt ° m - 
noted that Sardar Assad Khan Raisani had been consist °?’ a ° d 
(Proceeding: 136). cons '«ently hel pful 


Following the conventional jirga procedure, a series of 
were presented for the consideration of the sardars. One s ^ UeStl ° ns 
to the deaths of the Mustaufi and his family. In these, the sard 
recommendations firmly supported the British argument thaT *** 
had motivated the killings, and the evidence supporting the ^ 
claim of self-defence was not believable. They asserted th 
castration was prohibited under Islamic law (Proceeding- 177 ) 
When the sardars were asked to deliberate on a series of grievances 
against the Khan that involved abduction of women and adultery, 

.4 


THE POUT.CS OF culture 


hCk to the AGG but did urge Browne these 

^ eS .ion* into consideration (Proceeding: , 7 o ^ 


ations in proceeding: 170 . ,xl, *ns 

^ die sardars finessed deliberation upon a ’ " simi 'ar 
^’"th Khodadad Khan’s oppression J^ 

saying only that they believed that Mahmud kE ^^ 1 

«»” ,d -i> <•«-,»«, (Pro ^;^ 

” „»< <«* ,hc “ c :”T ”.“r k ,h '.i.,„ , hc ,, 

’ ,rv rights and administration of Kal at State T , ^ 
t° n1 ‘. .i./> Khan’s right to approDriar,, ’ e saf dars 


gro' 


,ary rl g nc - or *salat State TL. a 

< se d the Khan’s right to appropriate prov isions ^ 

e^ 0 .nd his right to maintain an army. Thev ,1 h ' S 

^“ however, one significant exception: honour killings wer 
** mpt front British review. The,7^ accepted Btowne’s proposals 
^onditionahT for improvement of governance in Kalat. Tl^ 
Proved the AGG taking charge of the Khan’s treasuty and 
'^esting jt in interest-bearing government securities, providing 
tidies to the Jhalawan sardars, and the addition of a new Native 
officer to advise the new Khan (Proceeding: 167-8). 


The jirga s recommendations embody a critical accommodation 
bet \veen the sardars and British officials. In matters of general Kalat 
^ ver nance, sardars would comply with British desires, but in 
exchange, the British would defer to the sardars in matters of tribal 
‘rivaj (custom). The sardars, on the whole, had little sympathy for 
Khodadad Khan, as in his long reign he had threatened or 
murdered several of their number, but they supported the rights of 
the office itself. The issues they declined to consider were especially 
significant: adultery, abuse of servants, and oppression of tenants. 
These the jirga placed within the domain of rivaj , because like the 
Khan the sardars, also, were overlords in their own estates. In 
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remotely Co 

refusing to recommend on these i 
their intent to insulate their n, SSUes ’ 'he * 

British interference. ” rclat *on, 

In keying h Calcumi inst 
the hearing were read to Kh ?"** al1 star 
testimony but declined to cxcrct^f * ^ ^ 

° r ^ Uest,on 'hose called by Brn t He " kl 

defence and assert K:. I He reit , 


3t| °ns s* 


% 


drf '"« a „ d asmed ™°™'- He eei^'kis, 

»<! .«va„ t! , a |, hough he j «>*, 

jewels and a kin<> Doc _ pr 0r ^ 


H e I,- 

tDca| i hie S N: gf i 






c hi r 


V 


w ^<:rs 

H, 


Of, 


N 


1 looked upon him [The Mustaufil 
m ‘ nC - «•* was the case before Th ** an , 

«me of my fathers. When a slave ' has b ee n P^ 

^ b >’ the (Proceeding , ** kUl>» v’ 


his 


Pr 0 h, 


hJiodadad Khans own testimony COn • 
uninformative answers to the questions ° f b • 

'he castrations, he said he had ordered t h* ^ 
adultery. When asked why he did ^ * Pun isK gar 
responded, ‘It was my desire.’ Whe T ^ ' he kill""" 
had killed since becoming the Khan, ^odadad"^^ pe °Pk 

men and women’ (Proceeding: 103) Th Khan sa ’'d, 3 , 

-..-rounded figure, seems offered in he?am anS ' Ver> 3 **£ 

r T he ^an declined to mount a d^'" * ^ ^ 
'he grounds that he had committed no crimes b ' 
the customary rights of his office. Arguably he 
the treaty he had signed with the Cov * ^ b eca u 

Had left domestic affairs in his hands Bro^^ ° f India in 187, 
assertions, but never addressed them recor ded the Khar 

cultural appeal to outrages against civil’' he believed 

legalistic defence of Khodadad Khan’s actionsb^” d^mid^ 





-‘••uke 

r case, the Khan did not refer t 0 the T 

lent Of custom. *** citing 0l 


’ 8 0n| y the 


"’in'of ^totn. 

p(€ C 

, Browne had gathered the interested na . 

° P proceeded rapidly. When the j irza in Quetta t , 

h cjr '^ j^odadad Khan said: e 1 era[ ions w ere 

to hit* 1 ’ 3 

see < he sardarS and 17011 [tCnant cul[ ivators] 
onten-d If my son carries on the work. , wi,^/f"” »*. , an) 

Nothing to do with worldly affairs. . . . , do J ^ and have 

"ommitted any offence . . . (Proceeding: 105 ). Sec *« I have 

^odadad Khan kept his word and was placed Und e , 

^Loralai in British Baluchistan, where he lived o , h ° USe ' arre « 

' n quiet retirement. ut thc rest of I,;. 


lifei" 9 uiet retirement ' " CU ° Ut tHe rest of his 

Thus the AGG obtained legitimation f or the f 

ftom ‘‘ he hi § heSt indi rr COUrt of ' ref -nce i„ the 7“““*°" 

Ck,cr ‘° r w«i. «,„£*• 

,p ro ceeding: 5). This was reinforced by the r acy 

U Mahmud Khan ‘indebted to us for being raised^".’' 
than he had any right to expect, from an insignificant no • 
one of power and dignity’ (Proceeding: 5). In Lrt, ^ • “ 

was managed as if it had occurred naturally, and the actors critill 
to such a performance, the sardars and the succeeding son 3er J, 
to play their roles accordingly. ’ 6 


However, Calcutta would not endorse the abdication until they 
were assured that the case against Khodadad Khan was strong, and 
that he had been accorded the rights appropriate to his office. It is 
hard to imagine the circumstances that would have led to retaining 
the Khan against the AGGs recommendation, but Calcutta and 
the Agency officials had slightly different priorities in terms of 
dealing with the crisis precipitated by the AGGs dislike of 
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remotely 


Co Lo 


' N *Ai. 


Khodjdad Khans actions. Calcutta 
sensitive to princely prerogatives, ^ 
actions taken by AGG Browne duril .['^tiL ' 0 L 
initially resisted Browne’s request to / ^ Cri *i s . w \\ 
the AGG asked Calcutta for niilit ary s ^ to ^ 

India refused, anting to avoid any ac f P ° rt - Th e oSW 
Khans resistance to open defiance rn '° n t,la t \„ V'‘ 
the ground were concerned that P rotra ct > S 

uncooperative Khodadad Khan in C r ea , 
disturbances. Although Calcutta did C v ^ 'O* nN 
presence of troops when Khodadad k'l C ' CntUa Uy 8er of 
circumstances surrounding the Khan's tr ^ tlle Pa N ^ 
worried them. The line between vol^J 0 ^ 

persuasion under threat of arrest was vimM? C 

M.S.K. Baloch claims that Khodadad tk S 

/trto/fincol. i n\ Tl_^nan • ind f M 



' v as 




( 1984 H 958 J: 112 ). The AGG was especiail - at, 
preventing the looting of the Khans treasury in 
there was only a small detachment of British ° '^‘ lt to w n a *N 
delayed sanctioning reinforcements. Brow 


Pushtun raiders were moving toward Kalat with * learin l 
of looting and killing (Proceeding: 140). \Vh ed ° u b| e j 
- • • • *■ - Cn Calcu »a, at p 

-‘diand . first ' 

hearing, Browne reported that the Khan and his son Ur,n S tf| ' 

">in» 


'8 »ha, 






Were Plan 


to flee to Afghanistan (Proceeding: 143). 

Calcutta had more serious reservations about the governa 

put before th cjirga. They wanted to avoid any appearance o[ 

control of the Khan’s treasury before the case against Mir Kh I 

Khan was settled, and expressed regret that Browne souehr . ^ 
r • • r i i 6 111 sanction 

lor investing it from the sardars and Mahumud Khan during th e 

murder investigation (Proceeding: 146.152). There was „o 

precedent for sardars having any voice in the disposition of the 

Khans treasury, and Brownes inclusion of this question in \hejirp 


THE POLtTtcs OP CU LTu Re 

keW ,i»« ““ J "'™ d ini PP'«p.u, t b . - , '» 

i el>b nted a significant c * lan 6 e in Kalats relati Ca ' cutt *. as it 

Funhymor. U „ do Ms* 

‘<c, 'I" lin ” C ' 4 ** 

Kh ” ” “ ° fhk 

idi fN , ,, , n - Calcutta had: 

nressly dec,Jrcd that the P° si 'ion of the e 
• ‘ ‘ foment is not affected by the transfer of the'ef Tr’u" ' H ' BritW > 

^..dad Kh-‘ n to M,r Mahmud Khan, and ,h at fror » Mir 

^eds to all thc riEhK and P rivilc ges formerly „ " Mahmud Khan 

y exerctsed and enjoyed 




by 




M 4 " after his succession. ni 


an 

inistrative 


,rop° 


^ proceeding should be read against the background ofCalcurr • 
Th ms. Browne was on notice, so to speak to ‘ 
c ° nCe t possible case against Khodadad Khan' H PrCSCnt ** 

;:>«> ■— 1 to cZ7: 

< T°f 6 ° v "7» “ ,ht ^ 

, 7 fl 7 , moun " d *» 

W for Bririrh mforay s „r P „„, and !oblldta fo , ^ 

n< f “" d C °“' d b f U ” d fi “"“ ■ P ro Por«l campaign 
, *»« r, ‘ r ” J "; Kal “ borde ' i« Makcan. I, mig |„ „„„„ 

irrigation projects, the only cited use of possible benefit to the 
people of Kalat (Proceeding: 7-10). The AGG would keep the 
books, but all expenditures would have to be authorized by the 
Khan. This was a major change in the Kalat-Calcutta relations, as 
jt distanced the Khan from the major portion of his treasury while 
shifting it into currency that could more easily be put to purposes 
endorsed by the Agency’s officials . 8 
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Calcutta accepted Khodadad Khans abd‘ 

Mahmud Khan , in an official Nocifi Cati ^ ) Cat,0n in 
The Notification cited overwhelming ls^of. 

in murders and other crimes. It cmph asi of/V\ 

/>**• ^ rin S th t sardars ’ r ^ommendati 0n r dcJ ib'\ \ 

decision. In a rather ironic ending, Cal cutt 95 ^0% \ 

a 5 s ert e t *% 

... the position of the Kalat State towards l ^ § 

is not affected by the transfer of the govern * ^ Bri Ush * 

Khudadad Khan to Mir Mahmud Khan"^ ° ftfl c S^N 
succeeds to all his fathers rights and p rivi/e ’ * nd 

' r ^0'' 

Mahmud Khan was installed at a Full Dr CS s n ^ 

JO November 1893. In a carefiilly orchestrat ' n Q 
Browne fastened a new, bcjewcled, emblem^ Cerc, bon ll o* 
rurban and proclaimed him the new Khan 0 
the occasion to deliver a speech devoted to 1 

attendant on the office , paying special arrention^o^ 


Pro 




of the State Treasury: 

There is one point to which I wouJd specially call 
must differentiate berween your private fortune and”^ 
comes ro you, and which has to be spent for the public '7°^ 
musr e\er bear in mind that the State is not a mere mi^ 
ro dig money. A portion no doubt belongs to you but 
in teal it)’ the right of the public, and should be employ j gCsflarc u 
which have to be taken up by Government because the ^ ^ 
not satisfactorily undertake them, such as roads, canals dT^ ^ 
a variety of other desiderata too numerous to mention 


P° s t, and 


The irony of lecturing the Khan abour the proper utilization 
tJMSui)’ after appropriating a substantial portion of it 3nn “ 

, rn D *W«rs lost 

er. ACjG brown e. 


' Khan should me British had c« 

1 rks tbC A works linking Quetta to Kachhi, t h erc w 

>;° £l CO Che British aim establishing control in 

^ tur „ca his attention cc the obligations of the 
'In. CO accept Che authority of the Khan md tQ 
loosibi'hica seriously. He urged them ro decide cases 
which, he said, they had nor always done in the past 
heed this advice might lead to fewer cases entrusted to 


‘ir> nsi 

/** rtttJfr 

ifltp 


ii*P“ m heed tn» . ^ es trusted 

f ailUr Vhis admonition, despite their cooperative deliberations in 
*** dadad Khan case, suggests that Browne saw the succession 
the A Khan as initiating a new and improved Kalat Star,. 


rl^mudKhan 

ofN *ahmu 


^member that it is not my object i 


should all renr- »» any case to 

Y ° U c e with the ancient customs and laws of this State as long as they 
intCr C t her barbarous nor cruel. Indeed, I regard the maintenance of 
afC nel t usages as highly beneficial and altogether advisable. Without 
anCien y0 ur customs, you can graft on to them what is found to be 
‘^Idvisable and useful amongst the customs of other nations. 

Pereas Baluch customs are no doubt in many ways better suited to 
"habits and customs of the Baluchis themselves, they should 
^deavour to take all that would benefit them from the English laws 
cD ^ cUStom s and adopt them to the old Baluch stock. 

e casts Mahmud Khan as the leader responsible for 
Br °dernizing the state. But what, exactly was the space the Khan 
m ° to modernize? Certainly, not the tribal lands, over which he 
had no control and from which he derived no revenue. ‘Kalat State 
had been collapsed de facto into the Khans estate, the revenues of 
which should be devoted to the public works that would further 
British geopolitical interests in transport and communication. 
When addressing the sardars, Browne emphasized their role as 
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REM °"« co LONial 


guardians of tradition, albeit of • 

sort. The politics of accomm i " ,m P r ov C() 

7 "y N , 

a fai,hf “' % ° rA ' b -« covre:";" 1 - '^ e %$ 

nCa lcu tta X t \ 

MiR Mahmud Kh*m \ 

D the Br, T1sii 

L^ h.s father, Mahmud Khan was a Br 

^ all ^°ugh for different reasons Kb 

7*-* 10 ^ UnaCCC P tablc enough t d ' ,dad K ha ' nt 'o t( , 

3,ld Mah ^td Khan, perhaps seeing at *" t 

govern T1 V wing a lesson % 

he evidence indicates that Mahm a hat ’ d e c |- *S 
govern was deliberate. His motives J^T «***' > , 
-Promised accession and the loss 17 

■ ha\e played into his refusal. As is seen in his »t ea ^' S 

'' C liru,sb explained his resistance as a by-p r '/ passa ge b e | Ury 
character. Agency officials consistently resisted fw ° f hi * *2 
W^ans behaviour as politically motivated. The British? Mah *>ud 
disinterest and his self-indulgence but were able „ , 
failings. Mahmud Khan held office from 1893 u „r i I? ' Vith ki. 
1931. The theme of Mahmud Khans inadequacies w '* ^ ■« 
soon after his accession: aS Csta ^ J shed 

T he expectation of the Government of India no doubt Wa < k 
Mahmud Khan would certainly develop some capacity as a V' M ' f 
•ha, he should be allowed as far as possible to govern bVh ^ 
methods subject only to the tactful admonition and adWee ofT 
Polincal Agent and the Political Advisor. This expectation h 1 ^ 
altogether falsified by experience. ... His only idea of govern mem'" 
to collect what money he can from his A Ms- to spend what he fin^ 
necessary on htmself. which is no. very much, and to hoard the 
remainder. He rarely leaves Kala, except when summoned to Quetta, 



THE POUT.CS OP CUltUr£ 
ideally 1 * trusts the laical Agent , . I3 3 

P ., country in order for hi m . q nd Political Ad . 

(ectrp ‘ j . en t is compelled to interfere mor e< ' UCntly cv "y v V ‘ S ° r '° 

ff |iti dn>i'' istrati0n ° f ‘ he coun ^-«he C vew m ° re Sue'n, r | y ,he 

Of India were most anxious , 0 w hich ^ 

■ se „tence above is somewhat disi ngenim 
Th e f ‘ w that the Forward Policy committed the R US ' Sande m an 
c\c^ S f0 le in Kalat s affairs. And desp ite their nt,sh to a m ore 
iV,S ', wiling to let Mahmud Khan ‘govern by hi the British 
nvolved maintaining his authority by m ,„. °* n m «hod s ‘, 
> iCh ‘factions- In fact, the British had essenj *'7 ° f 
s^ rl . z the sardars, and when Mahmud Khan 0Ver 

^.'politics in Jhalawan, they sought to punish'him" 6 ? * 
^ ,/over court appo.ntments was a central issue in yu .i ,he 
strUgg financing government expansion occupied a 

his son’s reign. As the British extended their '" ^ 

^Ved Calcutta became resistant to authorizing any in ° naby 

ln *• ° ! ° ff f 1 ’ r *"■* “Sg 

k •szzziszy' *«« * 

n umh er ° 

Calcutta’s parsimony moderated after Mahmud Khan was 
crs uaded to authorize Brtt.sh investment of most of his treasury 
f n 1893- Shortly thereafter, at the urging of the AGG, Calcutta 
authorized a new officer to serve as his Political Advisor. The office 


in 1893- - 

authorized a new officer to serve as his Political Advisor. The office 
0 f the Political Advisor was structurally divided berween the Khan, 
w ho paid him, and the AGG, who selected the person to fill the 
t, subject to the Khan’s approval. The Political Advisor would 
rtfFirial of the Aeency, ‘employed at the exnerKP nf 


who uie 

post, subject to the Khans approval. The Political Advisor would 

be a native official of the Agency, ‘employed at the expense of Kalat 
and for the benefit of the State, but under the orders of the Political 
Agent.’ This arrangement seemed designed to allay any fears in 
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Calcutta that the office represented an 
in the Khans authority. He was to b e Utl 3 C( -ep t t 
the Khan nor the British. His duties ( hp ^ 1 
between the Khan and the sardars, t 0 




t ">t 

to ,. °l« V 

X\\ 


convene local jirgas to resolve petty dj s ^ 'h c N 
advice to the young and inexperienced atl d f \V 
there were precedents for such 0 ff, Cers .* n * 

However, they signed off with a caution- ° ther \\ 


VA 


N 


The Government of India desire thcm Se K 
impress upon the local officers the ^ '° ab % 
unnecessarj- interference in the internal^ of ab/\ 
annot be expected, for some time to con^ ^ ° f V * 
except by Kalat methods, and it w 

control his rurbuknr Sa,d m and "Hdi* V 
government, if his measures were to be sub’ ° r to - %• 
constant check." |CCtcd to 


I 

c 'os Csr S/ 

V 


Did Calcutta really want to protect the Kh ■ 
it hard to uk dtt above passage at face SS >o *, 
there were ‘Kalati’ methods of governance— Z 
factions and the threat of harsh punishment to SNw! 
Calcutta would not permit them. Tb e passage ^ ' 0UScll < 
deny what the document sanctioned, a BritislT^^^ 015 desi N, 
on a reluctant native ruler. In any event, the Kh an 
desires. The Political Advisor was quickly drawn into ^ ^ 
produced by Mahmud Khans disinterest in adoT * ?VaCUUf|) 
estates. The Khan’s tenants, suffering under his unrestr^ ^ 
turned to the Political Advisor for assistance, who soonfe*^ 
he had little time for other duties. It was difficult to 
personal relationship with the Khan, as he rarely left faT*? 
Kalat unless summoned to Quetta. 12 3Cc 


135 


the politics of culture 

- Mir Mahmud Kh,n, ar , hc urging of 

,«9? " KJa. Swc Com ,o handle bo* citi| * ^ 
V pjjtical Ad«“ r ms W»i"red the | udge of "“"">1 
signed rorbe-rr ty .he wriuen^^^rr. 

^ **)hina« lfro ««P'” ™ fo '«fedecision,.The ) 
% ,o obtain the records of any case, and , 0 j* 

^> p,o^ ines ; nicctp,,blt k H ' ^bd,„, ig , n ; 

if » f ° >’ “ CCd,n8 T ** *' A « conLed 


^ force in BJ d “>- Th ' Wkfal Advi*,, 

* * permisaion of rh= Khan an rhe PA, refer, ^ „ ' 

** h ,b : ,ha. .he H,in ,ook “ We ” ‘dminis,eri„. I 

M pP Xedidin hisestateS ‘ 3 


co 


lUft 


a f t ermath of Khodadad Khan’s removal, Calcutta was 
[n the f , sensitive about British intervention in the affairs of 

^ State (To dd - 1926: 9) - However - A § enc y officials were 
K al3t wit h accumulating problems resulting ft om Mahmud 

^ aPP refusal to govern, i.e. to oversee his estates and protect his 
!(banS When Maj. H.L Showers became the PA Kalat in 1900, 
tCnaIlt clear that neither the Khan nor the sardars were willing t0 
itWaS the problems. Showers was an interventionist PA, more 
a< ^££flied with solving administrative problems than with deferring 
^le fiction of the Khan as the ruler of a princely state. He saw 
t0 roving the quality of the Khans naibs as central to administrative 
“firm. The naibs came from a variety of backgrounds. Some came 
f om prominent tribal families. Some were khanazada , household 
I ves who were trained for the Khanates administration. Political 
Advisors had not been able to restrain the naibs, who remitted to 
he Khan only the amount they calculated necessary to retain their 
ffj ce When the Khan did seek an accounting from a mb, the 
| 3tt er was likely to flee to British territory, which which put the 
British in a bind since they were unwilling to extradite the naib, 
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al 


fearing lie would be Reeled r 0 Un 
by the Khan: M CC »H| 


H 


\ 


K 


The naibs ... were mostly men of| ow . , 
incompetent. They kept no prop er di^ \ 

they evaded submitting as long as ' n,S \ j 

degraded and ruffianly body of (h? Khan’ ** '' ^ 


"at 

S, 


V\ 


they liked, oppressed and extorted all , 1 ," ' '^Ts ih/ U, \'V'' 1 

'^cool.ir c %,l *td\ 


governed with hardly a shadow of jus^ 0 ^ f Xi'V.’I 
powerful of the naibs was Naib Akram ( 0ne ° f S >’%, ^A' 
was in charge of the rid. and important Rh 

6 "'A* S %\ 

In 1902 Mir Mahmud Khan and PA Show c N 

that reconciled the different agendas held b 
Khan agreed to place his Mastung estates ^hN 
the PA Kalat. Mahmud Khans refusal to rule hj^ ^ oy^S^ 
wav cwcmiallv a refusal to rule them by ~‘^r^ 




embrace the British principles of governance.Thi^'^ %? 

into shifting from the official policy of minim'j ^° rcC( * Caj*’ 

Kalat’s governance, the principle they had ar/ '"^Rce 

assumed the masnad (throne) in 1893. Showers Jea i ^ ***** 

British could do a better job, and felt that the '^t / 

would increase the productivity of the Khan’s cst^T ° V( % 

of the Political Advisor were revised to allow him to <j ^ dut " 

of his time to the Khan’s estates. With the k'k, > 

iv - i\nans ann 

British replaced the uncooperative naibs. Agency 0 ffi c i j ’ ^ 
estate accounts, deduaed the costs of management an/ 
the balance to the Khan. These arrangements were rapid] fCnilttC<l 
to all the Khans holdings in Sarawan and Kachhi (Bhac 
Gandava, and Lehri). The Khan’s Kachhi revenues shortly’doin' 
while his less productive estates in Jhalawan were left to his ” 
management. 


“tics 

nios t 


• own 



impossible to recover Mir Mahmud Kh 

. me mnfii/»r f_ r 


^ “J r***" 1 ? h “ f °' «fa»g 

ce „ainiy r° li,,al m tense. How . 
*f ,he throne by the British and constrained wi,h in 
•“V 1 having tl» m ‘ ntssd ' h ' removal „f his 6lhcr 
<<‘ln *- “TT?* eboice had 

ry K n5cq oenee of allow,„g h,m ,o minimi* kis contM 
‘“j, Mnhmnd Khan became a skillful obs,,,,^, 
< the of r on British projects fo, extended periods of 
'/Ling S ' gt1 officials attributed his non-cooperation to defects of 
e ^time-honoured formulation readily accepted in 
rhetorical tactic functioned well as an explanation 
V* .. approach, while denying a political dimension to 
-^V^bemteacrions. 

M Khan’s desire to minimize contact with Agency officials 
have been reciprocated. There was a small cantonment 
^pears t° p rom Kalat town that contained residences and 
abo ut ° V °/ e pA Kalat and the Political Advisor, a post office, a 
o 0ices ^ ‘ ^ an d troop barracks, Kalat was a two days’ journey 
jiiiall ^ |S P C -phe responsibilities of the PA and the Political 
f r oV ^ UetW e d a large territory, and they spent little time in Kalat. 
Advisor ««* ^ Kalat, noted that there had been few attempts: 
Major sh0%ve ’ 

k through the barriers of seclusion and reserve, which His 
t° * jrCa j iaJ a | wa ys interposed between his immediate surroundings, 
High nesS j o p bis arm y an d t he management of his extensive but 
e & C an d ourselves. 1 think in the 12 years of his rule no 

V ' , ° rt h. n three Agents to the Governor Generals’ visits have been paid 
nl0re At the same time His Highness’s own visits to Quetta 

u ret world have been no more than six in the same period. 17 
and the ou 

vvith the Khan were consistently difficult, but frustration 
did noferupt into the bureaucratic prose of Agency officials, and 
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L °*<a l 


R tM°T ELv Cql 

«lic Khan’s behaviour, which i nc) , 
inquiries and requests, and Tcn ' d 

negotiations, was °n 

character. U ’ ">*tca d . % .\ f 

Neither the PA nor the Political A 1 • 

1905 . when some ofthe Khans ^ ,SOr ^si nv \ S 

and sought British protection •* S T*** 

troops, led by the Khan, pursue t^ * ,h O' "*l\ 

bombard them, and the dissid * * dcs crt '''’to \iN 

hJuns forces, a Dehwar namd 1 i Cn ‘he Dn V (| 

was fatally injured. °’ a tcn tpo r , * ta * t> } 

ti po '> a i|N; 

n 

I-,' rom cavalry, «*«, a, ^ 
tnquity whfch focused „„ aswssin.. M "'C 
Ihc Khans response ,he„,. along Mlh ° f "» C’N J 
■Jos dead,. The PA. Map ,£"> 

took statements from the deserters w l ' d '1* la'N 
cantonment. Thc Khan was invited to send ° W ' rc s <ill 
of the event and a representative to questionTh?^ 
made their statements. .Mahmud Khan dccli m ' n Ho 
witnesses and stated that he did not intend to sen^ '° **»% 
to the proceeding, but instead he would provide",h^ 
account of the incident. This effectively prevented C t h PA ' V ' ,h Sn 
getting direct statements from the Khan's office ^ C PA fr on 
sent before the arrival of the I’A. Mahmud Kl^ 
responsibility for Ido's death, suggesting it resulted V'"'" 1 
overdose of opium. He also denied that Ido, at the t ^ 
death, was employed as a levyman by the agency. * 


'39 


THE POUT.es OF CULTURE 

tta ted that soldiers under Command 
■fhc K . h ;Td numerous .hefts and he said he hadhad 

,hievi"S had ” St ° P ' The day ' * Kh an 
. ,c t hc , by Post Muhammad Khan, N ur Kh • . forty ar med 
The N„r Kh :;^ rk rr..^ 

„ & ‘‘ «,»«• .Mr «"“• b "''■» JiolJrnrr *dr 

<* *ip.u. *«■>' ' b ' w *» a, J,” •""»-■« 

Ltonment property, the Khan | ed a . W * ers might 
^ w j,h artillery to the cantonment. UndT' u ° f 
se |Ji " r5 |ment. the dissidents surrendered about half ,u ■ " U of 
b< from the PA’s residence to the post o«fe 
n.o vfd was not satisfied with Mahmud Khan’s ac ' AGG ’ 
h^fa.rifieation regarding the grievances of the deserting'' 
<f>i'6 ht .irrumstanccs of Ido’s death. The Khan e ' r °° P! 


$ 0 ^ . _ circumstances c 4IIC rvJlan rej - 

■ c regarding Ido’s death. He repeated thc theft cha ^ 
i?n °Tthat he regarded the deserters as mutineers who 
$& tCd 


required 


ift action- 


svvii 

_ British had long deplored the quality and discipline of the 
chan’s troops- Several years after h« accession, Calcutta authorised 
**\ LeMesurier, to aid the Khan in the instruction and 
L ‘ eU animation of his army. Some Punjabis were recruited, and the 
acquitted itself well in battle with the jhalawan dissident 
fiber Khan (see Chapter 6). However, the project foundered on 
r lcutta’s desire to give first priority to the development of a camel 
L to serve in Makran. 1 ” Over the years the Khan appears to 
C ° C , lost interest in maintaining a well-disciplined force. On the 
ha e of the statements provided by the deserters, PA McConaghey 

. i . .a.li^rc’ ,.icrnnrenf rr, Irtu/ n,v u,KiA ..... f_i 


5lS O 1 1 t 

r ibu t ed the soldiers’ discontent to low pay, which was frequently 
arrears. The yearly bonus of Rs36 was often reduced by various 
barges, levied by the officers in charge of dispensing it. The Khans 
olation of the Agency’s grounds was ‘hasty and ill-considered’, 
b t the PA acknowledged that the deserters had put the Khan in 
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an awkward position. The P/{ b c j- N ' Al 

during the quarrel between thji**** t,lc in' 
accidental in nature. The pos^* CN 
permission to co home of, _, tCr 


c Posti 

Perm,nio„,° go home aft „ th ■-‘''r 

. " rc at,o n 'ha, , ‘ tt, 1 


° •* 1 tcr the a| f 

well. He died during the nigh t A 
died of internal bleeding caused g"*“'°P«y 


% 

s,y sI'“C*A 

few , V d . N \ 

- '"<>0 
VS 


PA Sh °' v " s - on '«vc When the rUf> ' U, '" i w*. 
wrorc a report to the AGG ,1, ''""ban, '' 

conclusions front Map McConagh ^ M ' 

< v e sty > s ^ *>0 r * 


—nor lessen M* J 

According to Showers, the desertion * ^^ty’s r "* % : \ 
from the Khan, whose Violation of th 111 ^^ n ° 
injudicious and improper proceeding that ^nnwS*' 
for the dignity and position of the „ sho Wed h ' •. >' 

The Khan should pay a blood comn PeS ' ntat ‘ Ve of G ^ k ‘ 
British, who would then disburse it to^T'^" ° f RslT % 'V 


Showers, who shared the general British 
army, noted that the Khan had been 7^ ab °u t xh 

suggestions for its improvement. He casua^^ 18 ^^ res t’s 

rhe condition of the army should have b in P^k** * 
Mahmud Khan acceded to the throne & ^ 

uou/d not have sanctioned at the rime,' Showed ^ ^ 
army cou/d nor be improved with modest ref 8Ued that / 
fundamental overhauh The PA made two prop^^X 

L Tbc Britisb »° ul d select men of n ood . 

tribes to serve as officers who would reert th^T fr ° m ^ 
The Khan would have command of the ^ S0,< V 
scales were worked out with British approv7’ °" CC 


THE POUT.CS Of cu ttURt 




‘11 

tro°P s would be recruited f, om . 

2- 1 r«‘" d officers of the Native A, «4 he v* 

M "*'Kha* 


'The 

2 ' by “ t,r ‘s 
c oo'P’ and ' 

referred the second plan. He did t 

w 1 rwri 1 rn fKp 


preferred the second plan. He did l .. 

Should be loyal to the Khan. especia Uy „*« ttihal 
S0 ,ai< ? ri lacked the character to elicit respect Miev ^ that 
jChan 


s ° fCfr* n aC res pect. « 

tbC Acer submitted the formal report of the 
A^Jutta on 24 June 1905. He transmitted M^mT^ 
t0 over the incident, and his assurance that it * 1 *^ **** 
t cP et The Khan accepted responsibility f Qr Id Q ’ s deah Kappen 
ag ain ' the compensation. The Khan also agreed ^ a&recd 
tP P ay , naV and reduce the size of the armv.Tk- in!! raise the 


d and agreed 


the comp—..~ «»«*« a i So agreed -&^cq 

f0 pay and reduce the Size of the army. The ArY tbe 

ended to instruct the Political Advi sor to ^ 
he 10 rs and encourage the PA to spend m . Kalat his 
^^Jrutta sanctioned the AGG’s proposal tKete as 


of 


V c vrers and encourage the PA to spend ~ ^ at hi 

British supervision was a factor tn the March incident. 

The Khans claims about Ido over the course of the investigation 
1 r Sis methods in dealings with the British A e 

do was a Kalat subiecr. no, _t . .* 1 lrst he 


jetted that Ido was a Kalat subject, not employed by the B f h 
t [he time of his death, which was in any case untelatd t t 
disturbances in March. Hence his death should be of no \° ** 

J Agency officials. When these claims were not accepted^W 
Khan, under some pressure, agreed to pay compensation for hU 
death. In response to repeated requests to provide the payment 
agreed to, the Khan stated that Ido had died a natural death It was 
n0 , until July 1907 that British officials succeeded in getting him 
to authorize the compensation. 
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n >al 


Kalat’i administrative charges w crt> f 

The Government of India contini, c j Undcd fr 0 

of Sarawan and the cost of several of^^CXl 
posts. //^expenses were met fro m tll ,' C ' c *t 0 \ 

i- .,„,l .mill f,.,.r A. . ^bt.V ’ 


CL- 


of fines and small fees. As ,| lc cc^'^n/Xh V 
pressured Mahmud KJran to provide a ^ v atic' V ^ c ^ 1 0 
and medical dispensaries. Agency <1"^ ^kJ^’ %\ 
had swelled under their management *><<11 H Aa 
Mahmud Khans revenues in 1908 tot Wh, ch ^ ^ hj s \ 
all of this was derived, directly or indi^^ 805 ^?^^ 


\ 

%.s 


on the leased areas, the annual subsidy ^ 

Treat)-, income from the administered >n 

Mahmud Khan was expected to assume^’ and ^ 

r cn ^%S 

oil 


chargi 


;es. 


The Khan’s Fund was a particular target j n n •. 

Kalat States charges. It consisted of the a ne 6°tia t i 
from British investment of the Khan’s treasu^ ^ 


r est - ^ 


3 c Ctl 


■ntci 

about Rs200,000 a year. 21 Initial charges ^ ^ ^ ■ 
support of the ex-Klun’s household, subsiding ^ F N t 
sardars, and the salary and office of the Political^ ^ 
of Rs96,000. By 1905 the Fund’s expenses totaled^^ 3 C 
leaving the Fund with a balance of around Rs4o ooo ^ 2 ° 7 -fy; 
the fund were subject to the Khan’s approval, an j ^ 3r ges 0ll 
Mahmud Khan had agreed, often reluctantly, to accept 
charges. These included some new levy posts and p^p 3 ^ 0 ^ 
administrative costs in Makran, an allowance for the PA 
the salary and office for the Native Assistant of Jha] awan 
officials not only negotiated additional charges against tli 
but periodically, they pressured the Khan to sanction the ^ 
of charges from the Fund to his personal treasury, or to then/^' 
revenues. In 1906, Mir Mahmud Khan contributed' 
from his niabtt revenues to the upkeep of his fathers household 
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THE politics OF CULTURE 

Subsidizing the PAs office from the Khu - 
, t<) l6: L distinction betwten Kal„ State's „„ "'" l 

<*&> ,h dmi»i«' rtd by ' ht ^ » k« Ut “ a J 


1 Ji CP - I . . , ,dVC Dec n rather 

7 t : "rl 

■" alt- *" Sl att's fit"* “ l,h “ *»>«< for, Britt* official 

i was transferred ,o rh <Ji v Fond Ma|l|nuJ • 

ereasir-E ‘ h f“ ' h ' «»* l9M , 

U addiriont.' adm,„,s.,a„»e traffi M nai 

S^toiee. *« and pubfc 

‘^ |lU Showers, writing to the AGG, pointed out that thc 
^ 1,c. P^ 


new 




** 


■ ussed with HiS HighnMS in detail ’ WCre al1 assen( ed 
if 0 ot d,sC “ he agr eed that the Political Advisor should take 


that 


to by 

w over the 

bin* l " operation, the Kalat road, and the maintenance of various 
* eriC ° ltUr hitherto maintained by the Khan’s Fund.... Th us it only 
bu i,dingS ceSsar y now that these additional items should be embodied 
s** 5 "* sll pp|ementary to that of 11th November last and the 
lit 3 n ° te com municated, as before, to His Highness the Khan for his 


corn 


tents 


infer* 3 " 0 "- 

0 ( 4 June 1906, Mahmud Khan accepted new levy 
In 1 letter ainst the Khan’s Fund, while pointing out that he had 
th 3 ^ to them with both the AGG and the PA Kalat: 

the duty of every individual to look at matters concerning him 
^ all points and I therefore submitted my representation to the 
fr° m k| c t he Agent to the Governor General. But as these have not 
^° n °taken into consideration I do not think it becomes me to trouble 
k^Hon’ble rhe A.G.G. any further. 1 therefore write to say that I 
• re ly accept the proposals made . . . You are acquainted with the 
I ru j e governing the conduct of affairs between superiors and 
^bordinates. A subordinate, if he has any objections to offer, submits 
his representations. If they are accepted well and good, if not, there is 
nothing more to be said in the matter. 23 
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REMOTELY CO Lo N 


IAI 


In this passage Mahmud Khan echoes 

the British refused Khodadad Khan’s pi ^ ^ l ^ c r's 

advisors. The rhetoric of honour has hce '° 

hierarchy; when the desires of t | lc ? n re PUc C( j ^ H, 

acquiesces and withdraws. The i ° r ^' n atc ^ 5 r (, \' 

,. . he cu Itura| „ ar e r .V,N 

disengagement was convenient for the AGc ' P ° stl »r e % \ 

"" C— ■ of India that ,he Khan ^ 
costs of more levies. MU ag re ^ ^ Uj 


The British portrayed Mahmud Khan > 
it n * un as Ij 


and above all, greedy. Baloch wrk'ers s c | f . 

c ' , " ac "; i “ ,ion - Thus - b »'°a 09841°,"'“;'».hiX, 

Mahmud Khan as a virtual slave of his ' lf 581 ’ 247) 
debauchery.’ He asserts that the Khan _* 8 '! en to l u ' Sc 'i|, ( ' 


. '«n a N 

"XN 


isi C j a 
r ts’ i 




faults him for presiding over a court of 
Baloch. 1984[1958]: 181). Mahmud Kh^ " P X>S 
dynastic embarrassment by his nephew, M ir A , Was re gar d J M % 
was just the sort of man most fitted to British"^ Yar ^a n * * 
functioned virtually like a dummy. . . ( 19 * Polit 'cal 

is abundant evidence of the personal shortcom'^^’ktl/*' 
many Baloch, Mahmud Khan was not quite the ^R .^ at tto u ^ 
suggested by Mir Ahmad Yar Khan. He consistent/ " 5 * 1 pu Ppet 
tactics of evasion and delay with Agency officials 
forced them to resort to dubious accounting practice 


r esist- 


that 


’ a 0ce 

w ould 


have embarrassed Calcutta, had they become public kn \ 

E e - 

Agency complaints about his greediness deserve a i 
Although Mahumd Khan received annual interest from th j^° k ’ 
Fund, the fund itself, which comprised the fortune amassed b ^ 
previous Khans, had passed to British control. The British depj j 
Mahmud s ‘hoarding’ of his wealth, which they estimated to b 
about Rs530,000 (S.3 lakhs) in 1908. 24 The British urged 
investment, but from Mahmud Khans view, investment could be 



the politics of 


c <JLTu 


Kl 


s losing c° ntroI °f His fortune. F U 5 

Si* the Khan gave Rs377,27 2 f or r * ac *ssi 0n . , 
'^ents. I" addi.ion to bearing i, °^ *n d *>3 
i^ r0 'Sn-i«ed Rs 16,000 an„ Ua | ly 
furies. of these monies went f 0r r ^ S ' , S X 0 | S ^ 


di' 

h# 

o 


O'*' rics . Most or tnesc monies went fnr ’ Sc ^o 0 L 
l< ( priority for the British, who wished ^ ^ch ^ 
ligH u th thei f officials and the troops, a,^ 6 th 'mobii 

’ f ltrators were, according to Agency o(fici ^° U 8 h the Kh a * 

,d Sn corrUpt ’ Brit ; u aCked refo ^^ did no/T ]VinCfFlci ^' 

* nd Kh an’s revenues. In the case of Makr an ' ^‘"crease 
lhe vc d about fifteen thousand rupees a year ^ *>* Kh an 

rCCe ‘ by the 1920s, making up an annua| dcficj ' hc Morm, hc 
*** A e & thousand rupees. Much of this deficit cam r C '° SC t0 a 
hlin ^sedated with British interests i n defen ■ f ° m incre **d 


Wi,h B,i '' Sh 7"“ » ,, , - 

X, and ,n “™' (to ChjpTO 4) 

c . , fd charges against the Khans Fund a | so r0S e durine 
f l cost of maintaining Khodadad Khans household hT° d - 
from Rs27>000 when he abdicated, to RsSO.OOO, by the Os'T 
th e Khans Fund was overspent by this time, the dcfi , ,n 

Jk «r *7 *• T i ” i " v '~“ « f J* Kk,„. Th “X 

charge, r,™ one aee.„„, to “ 

and the Khan we, often in *, po illion of ™ 
r ,„»red » »9» over which he had „ * 

projects in which he had no mterest. Although Mahmud Khan’s 
| 0 ng reign was und.st.ngu.shed at best, British representations of 
his faults should be read against his desire to keep a distance from 
^ n-Mel, snrl ro retain control of u/lnr r. . 


iau ~ - - a distance fre 

British and to retain control of what was left of his wealth. 

The removal of Mir Khodadad Khan was a critical event in the 
history of Kalat State. It marked the end of the Sandeman period, 
but the cooperation between sardars and Agency officials that 
enabled a peaceful succession validated his belief in tribal 
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REMOTEl v co Lon 
governance. The Khan’s position u 
further marginalized. From the" fp o m 
determined to distance himself f r 
indicated by his dispute with Mir Kh°? ' Ke S J'nH, 
protocol. He was probably encour. K ' k ^ 

repJace 'the Sandeman style’ with byCa ' 




, *.: , with a me N 

bureaucratic administration The , ’H 0 

with Agency officials over cour 11St ° ry ° f I ' C <V 
Proceeding TK„ ..... C ° Urt Person.., hc Kb>i 


protocol I i. war probably ^ v, 

replace the Sandeman stvle’ S b >' CaL.. ° v c t ..\\ 

Agency's service is ocdud.d . '"f ^ 

combined a selective, legally ™ * 1 

discourse of oriental rulers. His orc | 
that the Khan might flee to AfoK Ustrat| or, 0 f aM mm t . 
be looted—comnelled r,i._ & an ' Stan > that f, is C ^t|,^S 


:ta uf, s 


nt xvi 'h ^ 


N 


be looted compelled *« his J* 

reservations. Although Calcutta’s primary <f es 




s 


paramount Kalats remoteness permitted [ ^ ^ P " 
(curtain camouflage). Calcutta, hobbled L 
choice but to accept Browne’s questin , ?****. l\N 

inclusion of the changes to the Khan’s finances i ^ 

clearly annoved . ■ . es ln thp ns - h 


clearly annoyed Calcutta, as it had the D ' he 0 ffici a] ' ^ 
embarrassing questions in London P ° ten tial tQ N 

8 X t 


embarrassing questions in London. 

Browne's use of the abdication to seek sardari auth 
control of the Khan’s treasury had no legal or histor^X 
1 hc le g ltlmac >' of obtaining sardari support for B r , flCi S 
to invest the money and use the interest to pay subya^ ^ 
of them is obviously problematic. The sardars, probabl^ 
the Sarawan chiefs, adroitly deployed a politics ofac ^ gu,c * e dby 
to stake their claims for internal tribal autonomy as°th e mOdati0n 
collaboration. This was critical to the successful ma ' 
Khodadad Khan’s deposition. S cme ntof 


THE rOUT.cs OF c UlTui>E 

obtained Mi, Mah mod Kh Ur 

M* , nc scheme is unknown. b ut b U do 8reen *n, t0 . 

i»" ! 'tl .be «“»'* rel "'° n ‘ Wi ' h *« BritishS'""- 
^"sintiW'b '''e rT W <° Mdu.J *' ef h , 

prig'” ' lin known, but tt appears to be a cultl „* ns *fus a | t0 
(& *' to the humiliation of his father and to th J! X a PP r °Pria, c 
resf 01 " S vcr in the khanship. His tactics forced A ^ ° f auth °nty 
i«n J ir am° untc T furthcr > increasing their depend ° fficials to 
vif^fbal governance, thus setting the 
^HaHsm. 


"■Iw»■T"■ W „, 

1- A n [hc lace nineteenth century were deposed for acts j ud cd ° about ®0) 

I" the British- C t0 bc criminal 

£ c cs sed in the Commissioner of Quetta District Archives , CQDa) 

2 - 1 witness to th.s exhumation appears in , he P rocccd| ' 
y Leased infant testified that she had been told of ,, s occur, 

, Baloch provides no source for this story. However, i, s h„ u u j 

4 - Sandeman had been willing to place himself ,pc rhaps unknow n^*" 

si ,nationally subordinate role of a guest by visiting chiefs a, their t a 
. Browne's refusal to continue this practice would have been "a 
unfavourably by the Khan, who might have seen i, as an i„s u |« V ' 

. This answer entered the lore of colonial Baluchistan as a factual i„a- 
Mir Khodadad Khans ^brutality. Edward Wakefield, an Age ncy offici^foe 
lotos, noted that the Khan boasted of having killd u»» 


Mir Kitouauau ‘«««. an Agency official in the 

, 930 s, noted that the Khan boasted of having killed 3 500 n 
(Wakefield. 1966: 109). ' pcrsons 

6 . Secretary. GOl, to AGG. 28 August 1893. HSA, Sec. 5, File 74. Basta 5 
7 Subsidies were paid to the sardars of Sarawan by the British, 
g' A small proportion of the treasury was left in the Khan's direct control. 

9 ' Foreign, 19 August 1893. includes the AGG's speech cited below. Thanks to 
Aziz Luni for a copy of this document. 

10. AGG to Foreign, 4 July 1900, HSA, Sec. 1, File M-l, Basta 11. 

U Secretary, Government of India to AGG, 28 August 1893, HSA, File No. 74, 
Sec. 5, Basta 5. 

12. AGG to Foreign, 4 July 1900, HSA, Sec. 1, File M-l, Basta 11. 
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kemotely C OLon 


"At 


13. AGG to Foreign. 8 December 19 0S uo 
M. AGG to Foreign. 4 July 1900. USA 8 ’ ^ 5 E, 

15. This passage comes fmm a cop"^ ' ’ *>< 7 ' ><■ * 

“' ofAdmi "--*on i 0 n ' c , b r s 0 /N 7 • 


Basta 5). I, appears have been 7,(Hs^O 
submitted to Calcutta (USA. File No ''" d fr °^ th ' ^ nN 
Perhaps due to the mention of slaved ^ 6 ' 

British-administered territories. * Whi ‘ 1 ' ^ 


i 




-"v'liiorics. ^ ofP 

■6. AKo„ ty s,* r „. LaowtB j|M ^ i • 

17 _ ‘ HS A, 


k % aasv*' 




v G 


file 


Ov 


r 

18 E° n *l d< j niul N °tcs on Baluchistan 1904-5 Mc 

10 C R° ° W,ng aCCOUnt is drawn from docum ^ S ' C * 8 
10, Basta 3. ^ment: 

19. Foreign to AGG. 19 November 1895. HSA c " r " e N 0 

“ ' ^^lattoAGG.29May 1905. HSA,Sec. i72 5,Fil '64 ''V 

he following figures were taken from AGC ’ Fdc 1 t> ’ F - 

HSA. File No. 222. Sec. 6, Basta 6. '° F ° rci 


Hs A Fil ;,f3 2 . 6 s 


o. 


■Sn.gp, 


. vi, UdMd O. to" 

:: PA hvalat to AGG, 7 April 1906. HSA, Sec. 6 F t 
23. Khan to PA Kalat. 4 June 1906, HSA, Sec. 6 V, ' 222 - Bas,. - 

r*. ^ u » ril^ 2)*) ^ 6, 

rigurcs in the following discussion were r ft 


: He, 


Ns 


^ T JUI1C 17W, 5 C<U ^ p.j^ 

-A. Figures in the following discussion were taken f C * 

to Foreign, 3 August 1908, HSA. File No. 1, sJT d< *u m 
to AGG, 7 Januaty 1923. HSA. File No. 2-B, Sec inT 20 ■ 




The Space of P 0 lj t 


ics 


, ehistan Agency was essentially a by D md. 

• P 7 v/„rs. The first war had failed in achievt " ° f ' he first two 


Afe ba " tiV e Afghanistan, so the British turnedto'e.ab^"^ and 
c0°P et 0 , rat ive and dependent Native State. How ' Sh ' ng ^ 
aS aC °°War broke out, before the problems attend SCC ° nd 
^ t could be perceived, much less addressed. In l g7 T , 0 " this 
Pf 2ed co allow the British mission through the Khyber plT" 
•*L demanded an apology and when one was not forth 
^ called up their troops. The war ended in Z^ 
th ldusively. as far as the British security goals were cone 7 
;; C , under the Treaty of Gandamak the British did acquit "t 
J>tun territory that later composed British Baluchistan 

Thc distinctive spaces of the Baluchistan Agency were thus created 
in treaties, the first recognizing the State of Kaiat, while the the 
second established British Baluchistan. The determinations of Kalat 
State governance began with Calcutta’s decision to support 
Sandeman rather than Mereweather. The resistance of the sardars 
especially the Sarawan sardars, discussed in Chapter 3, contributed 
[0 British wariness regarding the complexity and cost of using the 
military to produce a centralized Native State with a ruler 
possessing the means to control his subordinates. Sandeman was 
also a central player in the second determination. His confident 
belief that expanding the Agency was good frontier policy, made 
him an effective advocate in London and Calcutta for the 
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RKMotf.lv c:. 


'or n 


26 UT''°" ... 

In prc * Br »Bh times, British hi 

“ *“<«•», ant) ,„ct »"<l S 

T""*" ,l,o Pud,,,,,, an j i|ic ' ■« cv idcnu W 

a, ,anis claim, originally lo l ' "" 'Baltin. ' ^'P'll'^ 

noted that the Marti Ihl, I . ° ’ Ccn Spj n b . Ca V it V< ‘ 

advanced their norther I ’ ,ncor Pf>r a , C(J j> ar ' n ' ft*'*/* 

JogCMl Kakars I ** ,£>,*, S >■ 

*<» -ibes, 

Sandeman never altered the tacti u ' ^ 

negotiating with tribal leaders J ■ \ ? bad P^v cd 
a District Officer in Punjab. Hi n ^ had '*4 
to offer protection to those wlm W ' '!’ 8nCSS t0 ^ven^'^ 
in British Baluchistan, where j S ° U8ht h ’ *** a n e ff c ^ 
British Baluchistan was backed by 

^ere land was i^S 

Increased security led to 4 ? Bnt,sh taxed ffi p . > 

■nbal admmrstration rranscondod any diff. °' S ’" d *» 

° f Bri,ish baluchistan and rho rribor T” *• 
helped integrate the Agency. However, rhe new 
mean, paramonnrey or indirect rule for Kala, a 
Bmirh Baluchis,an, re, up different fu, ure r^"” '*<* 
become evident during ,he poliricr around Pa,,i, ion . "" 

Calcutta had two concerns regarding the Agency. Its first orin• . 
was secunty, which it wanted maintained at minimal cost. Its seed’d 



* 

M k) 

K. 




™ r WAC ' *>«r rir , 

rtin^^^tKeofKaU^ 

***\ rol^ J ^ tr ° Vfd iM Me mt rJl iUyr% ^ „ 

o» two Agency adm, n ,*J 22 

** ;Vw,tn,ncc under the sardar, in fc, *JJ’- ° n ' I*** 

*L< ^rr; B r " ,hrr 

^ . <|fi „n, Bt..o officials assign to Rj * “-h ,^' 
2 wt* donncd * COrd ‘ n g to 'nation, n* ar *<> 

M"‘ commoner when he officiated i n R ,<; M f thp 
VIZ fVlicical Agents became the 0i strkt ^uch,,^ 

rting of the two jurisdiction, at the AI 'S* 
< h ' „istritiv* integration, differences between n P,0Vid 'd « 

>ifll t,i<tan. present at 'he start, increased ovr, 2 " Jnd Bri »'h 


^’•hdan. P«* nt ar the start, increased 

. British extended their control of British R ,i , 

strict and Sub-district Hcadquar,,,. . T ,hr 


l, British extended their control of British R ,| c 

'", J S “7“" k ' «“*■», ,£*■ 

.* r oonrber of low,, „„ W ^ W, 

“I”' r^.'» dm Briiid, 

c subject to Indian law, and , . 11 


th J f r ° VV 

*n'j.an’. wh ° WCfC l "", ; ' v **“ uun British official, T 

district WCfC SUb,Ctt ° ' nd,an U » and staffed w„ h n 
j^grly rccruirerl from IVrnjah By , p , ^ 

„j mrdicl dirpemarrcs in l„g„ Thc 

aJminiy'ctcd under the frontier Crime, Regulation, (FC R) 
cases were heard by jirgas.' The Agency T crritorics of Qu 
Chagai and Nasirabad. were administered under the same law c , 
a, British Baluchistan, with a few special law, f or Q uctra 
Quctta-Pishin: 215). 

Native officers were critical in the Agency’s administration. A, 
of them came from India, and the earliest appointments w 
predominately, Hindus. Diwan Ganpat Rai, who served v 
Sandeman in Punjab, came with him when the Baluchistan Age 
was established. Ganpat Rai s ancestors had served the Mughul: 
Multan and the Sikhs in the Punjab. He accompanied Sanden 
on all his tours. 2 Hittu Ram, a Baloch Hindu, was Sandem; 
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remotely colon,., 

“>■ When SzndZ/n b'° nS Whh Ka '»r (T h Pr0< V<! 

-p-e nMtivc m ;; n b ~ a - a Gg (T ;;-o„, 
J977n«o<7. _ nu merou s ;— **tt u D 


V 


« P r«e„ tatI Ve o n " 7“"' th ' AGG. * ' - „ 

197711895]: 179 >4 ffi t^T '"Po^ 
succession dispute (T , ' be w as sent to r (•>.*'%, ! ) 

Brit/sh,, adrccr p ui 7; Thomto ". >9 77fI895 t ? 

hors!!! 1 ; 2op >. 6 ° > >. 


SS,i K, " d,wbrf ‘'”»-SiT «^r 

bruiting native officrrc 5 ne British bee n \ 

3 n ° n - triba ' Hindu. S ' C CX «Pdon. „>* ^ 

, 

J ' RGA ^MINISTRATION 

disputes in Ka/ar were officially subject to 
3n f rout,ne fy went to the jirgos if they "Ternary, 
informally. The PA was expected to use their ^ O 
framing the issues to be considered, hL ev 
, rn ’° Sf3tc - be could not cite the FCR explicit,’ ? **» * 

£j 1C ~ <•> to state m enT; ^ tf,Cr . in <; 

Do^est,c cases in both jurisdictions could be refl/T ^ 
indication under the laws of Sharia,, if both n " 
bound themselves to accept his decision' °' h Parties agreed an j 

Sandeman saw the jirga, a council of notables meeting 
ispures ranging from crop damage to murder, as an iL "* 
custom. He envisioned a system of tribal governance !7 
enough to accommodate the demands of the colonial “re* 
retaining what he found most admirable in tribalism ^ 
authority and collective responsibility. The British saw theittj 


i/tf* 


.mountcy 

was common in 



THE SPACE OP POLlT.cs 

,b«sh Aejija as the institution to i nt 03 

* d "'"'‘ d fr ° m M “ tu "8 Treaty, W 

o mediate confl.cts between mu. t ^ them ,u 


aS derl T 7 lvia ^ tUn 8 Treaty, ^y^****! W 
i-Ztity 11 med ' 3K ' CtS betw *" ttibess c , 81V " h ""the 
, desirable on two counts: it app earcd lcu '« »w the 

nrnvirlprl _ rA *" 


1 appeared n the 

and provided governance „ n , ° m P at 'ble Vlth 

tribal Baluchistan- ho' ^ I>u Uic 
r.' Ver ^British 


r'io n was com,non „| triDa, Kalochistan- ho P ' 1 ™'ic 
^'formed th cjirga from a mediation pmctT™'' *“ *’ hhh 
ira " < interested in resolving disputes to an i * COntrol led by 
largely controlled by them. Sande ma „ soughu"" 10 " aCtivire i 
’^ntn by introducing British concepts of . ' mprove u pon 
CUS n dardiaing rivaj. The British official in-chare' a " d b 7 
!ta framed the issues to be addressed, and had C ° nvencd the 
■'tet or modify the decision when setting the ' aU ' horit y '« 
visions were thus recommendations rather than bTnT""' ^ 
determinations, and these recommendations were based ^ 
and gcn eral| y a PP ortioned responsibility and punish °" CUS '° m 
a fine or a good-conduct bond) among the disputant 


a fine or a good-conduct bond) among th! ^ 

established a hierarchy of jirgas by instituting the ‘ , cman 

(chiefly) /**» in Sibi and Quetta, to consider ffie tuT"^ ^ 

nost important 

cases. 

The convening official typically structured the relevan • 
series of questions. Some questions addressed, directh^ “T “ * 
traditional practice and customary l aw . Thu . 7 ° r mdlrectl y> 
Khodadad Khans forced abdication, AGG R* m * 6 ^ ° f 

sardarswhethertheKhan,traditionally,hadtheriI Wne ^ ^ 

provisions free of charge from his subjects when he 

They responded that the Kh a „ did have ^ r ™ ~ 

three days worth of supplies 6 In u nnt f y 0r 

...... . , ‘ Pattern common to British 

colon,a administration, local elites, in this instance the tribal 
chiefs, defined tradition and customary law .Jir g a participants were 
also often called upon to legitimate new practices. The Abdication 
h« accepted the extension of sardari subsidies to the chiefs of 
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Jhalawan, and they also approved a d 
portion of the Khan’s treasury f or inv es ^° Sa * t0 a Ppr 0 
It is easy to see self-interest in some jinl**!** 1 * ' n Bri^'^e, 
an accommodation to the British agenda eClS ‘° ns . . 

a - *y> t 0| f| ti 

Accommodation worked in multiple \ 
power resided with the British, but the^’ hoVVe v er > 

British desires, and the questions posedtl^ ^ <>0*3* 8* 
When questioned about the Khans odd 

Abdication//^ blandly asserted thats^^ of Ms 

W, th the accession of the new Khan ( Proc 1 

British proposed locating a lew post in c d ' n S : ^9) , 
because of a longstandin°g dis^e 

between the Mengal tenants and theb rL ^ 0 * 1 tll^N 
Mengal cultivators had embanked plots an^T 
one-sixth share of the harvest to the Chuttas S « * 

that they were entitled to a one-fourth sh ’ ?° argUe d h *' d11 
the Saruna levy pos t when they learnedT ^ Chutt * o7> 
Mengals. In 1899, the British bought the U '** ^ be ^ 

t siti ^;zz' c: 

the grounds they were unfamiliar with the area T a<Jdress *t o l 

British officials should determine the location of 1 SUggested th at 

c ne post. 7 

Some cases, especially those involving longstanding en .. 
sardari succession disputes, were not easily resolved f and 
were not always implemented, and a case could drag If* ^ 
subject to repeated jirga attempts to devise an effectives 7^’ 
Although jirgas were activated and structured by the British^"' 
were arenas of mutual negotiation, where each party enL' ^ 
defining and defending its sphere of authority and respo Jbfc 
he accommodation developed over time, excluded from the jin 
consideration those internal tribal issues and disputes that sardars 
were willing to adjudicate on their own. 




THE SPACE OF POLl T l Cs 

c surrendered inter-tribal disputes a j ' 55 

ft ”'Zo° “'“T for ;l fr " h> " d 

\A1 ,1* «■» ° ,he “"T* B '">* Hkw, „ “ 

>■ “ n . d : h ' mo » c d ; “»*»=, 

L tbC 1 time, they asserted that many disputes . s t0 *j» ga . 

At &rent tribes were settled by their sardars wi*" 8 Parti « 
d> (GOB Sarawan: 153). This suggests that th feC ° Urse 
( o *P% successful in controlling the disposition of d, S Were 
the most contentious cases went , 0 a jlf PWes - I( « 
like!/ tha an un popular decision could be attributed^’ H** the 
\,\^ C ° other sardars in attendance. The sardars^ ^ 
^ v conflicts, including most honour killi nes ' pt . j nttn 7 
^1, of the jirga. Their collective desire to the 

Action brought against the Khan. The sardars declined ^ 
3 them, taming them back to the AGG for decision after f u l, y 
£,*** the circumstances and taking the Khan’s expiation’ 
Iceeding: 175). There » a remarkable absence of information 
Lrding murders of ordinary tnbespeople in the ,7^ records in 
i.The killings that the British sent to a,77^, typically, involved 
th0 se of the tribal notables. 

In 1905, a Shahi Jirga considered a case in which a man accused 
0 f adultery escaped, and an agnate was murdered for the crime. 
Th efi r g a decide that the murder was justified, as it was a custom 
of the Magasi tribe to exact punishment on a relative when the 
perpetrator could not be found. The PA ascertained that other 
tribes limited such killings to the actual perpetrator. The PA 
accepted the jirga decision in this case, but the following year he 
placed the question of collective responsibility before the Shahi 
Jirga, which declared the ‘custom to be unlawful’ (GOB Sarawan: 
156). The paradoxical notion of unlawful custom reveals the British 
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Col °ni Al 
determination to standardize the lo Ca | 
greater conformity with British con t - CUS '° nis ^nd . 
rhetorical claims tha, ,„?*■ f 

■ • ' ecn eo Us ’ ^e... 


, , _ ul] 

routmization of custom smu Rc | cd tl . 

of law into tribal adjudication, whil * 

♦ I- , ... VVI >llc, SI— ■ 11 


^ i. 


xs 

—^va.v.1 non, whil c • u tj 0 \ 

the custom as authentically a Baloch X 


\ 


N of > 


In 1896, a Shahi Jirga was convened 
the Marris and Lunis that involved 
numerous fatalities." The incident that ^ XX 
involved two Marris, who were atta L T' l| 'c to ^ 
I-unis. The Lunis claimed that they ac ^ kMlcJ b 
•here was an outbreak of smallpox in "* 

feared that the Marris would bring ,h e d - arr,s ' X 
settlement. According to the Lunis, the M, *?** ‘° a S 
murdering one of their party, and the MarrTd^RrX 
thts. The Marris argued that the deaths were ZZ ”***!*' 
by Darwcsh Khan, whose son had been kille I i"^ *«,. S 

^ haJ COn ' ic,cd thrcc M»nis for the sons d^X A 
compensation had not been paid. The/J U ' 4 C 

vengeance, rather than fear of smallpox, was th, Crmi ^d t L 
r„,ck. Ten ,„c„. fc, Marris 

transportation for life. Compensation was assessed n ntCnce<J to 
the Marris and Rs8,900 for the Lunis. Ksl8 ' 4 20f ot 

For AGG Browne, it was the Luni deaths in particular 
most violent encounter in the scries, Marri raiders attacked " ^ 

party in British Baluchistan, killing fourteen of them_that c ll"' 

for punishment greater than a jirga could impose. The LunJL”* 
revenue-paying British subjects killed in British territory and ,hch 
status was clear. The AGG characterized the Marris as non-pajZ 
quasi independent tribesmen.’ The Marris were neither proper 
subjects of Kalat, where their status as a tribe paying no revenue to 



objects of 
to a 
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„ would be consistent with other memL ' 57 

*• ° r - ««< 
^' ..ssifiaWe anomaly of colonial gove rn , nce 

,ii “ n ,' ic5 and ambiguities were tolerated i„ f ront , luc bi»an. 

inuini" g Calcutta’s administrative stand,',' Ka ' a ‘ Sta "- 
> efC ,, ts ionally. counterproductive. Neither nr * Wa * d * fi *cult 

K “ • .diudicat.cn- D,cct 

er e authorized to recommend a maximum „ ■ , 
f** years in jail- AGG Browne believed this to beTn j ^ 

X tHC dCa ‘ h Ahh ° U8h ^ W3S hesita "'. he Si? 

f ide d to send the case to a jirga, and to seek its approvaI fj' Y 

harsher Indian Law in recommending pun^^ 

ic. Hi* suCCeSS ,S CVldCnt ‘ n the t0nc of his re P ort to Calcutta 

for the first time in the history of this Agency, the Baluch Rrra 
speaking with the authority of a national Parliament, has ofits free £li 
and as the result of its own convictions, recommended that certain 
tribal crimes should be tried by the British authorities under the 
Criminal Procedures and Indian Penal Codes . . . the National 
Parliament has now, by its replies, thoroughly asserted its right to self- 

government. 9 

Browne’s success in obtaining the jirga s permission to apply Indian 
Law in this case led him to elevate the jirga to the status of a 
‘national parliament’. In effect, die jirga transferred the case back 
to the British, hardly a decision appropriate to a ‘national Parlia¬ 
ment’. Browne seems to have been oblivious to the contradiction 
of a national legislature demonstrating its ‘right to self-governance 
by authorizing another government to decide certain cases. The 
decision appears to have been an instance of a jirga , in the relatively 
early years of jirga deliberations, assessing the benefits of 
accommodating British desires. 
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The Levies 

Sandeman also instituted a network of 

local tribesmen. In regions such as 7] , CVy 'Pos ts 

Makran (Kalat), where there was ° (Br ‘ ,isl i t 

“ ,hon j ,h f Ltvy c °'t“ 

recruited to these corps were drilled <]• fy Uni, fe N 
the command of British officers. Men i' 5 ^ 11 "^ an/' Tr ib/H 
by sardars who typically placed close , ” ' Cvi ^ w/'N ,N 

f’’" 8 ' Of Iny po„. The ,„ otc moJ 

n °' 1 ““' d «dml„ i!re °“" i « Uv^^b,’ 

District Levies performed a variety of task " ** 

messages to making arrests and collecting/ fr o m 
the levies as reinforcing the ptm/pl' 1 "?*- S>| 
responsibility embodied in they,,/. He w C ° ,le cti v /% 

as ex plici t ab 0 ,rib al 

[Levy] posts will become a rallying point f or ,1, , ^ ' his: 

a raid, and I wish in this connection to cmn / H "'b lnQ 
that the money to be paid is to be regarded as secu^ 

«hc services of the whole tribe and not merely *?< 

whose names are enrolled in our service. 10 ° tvv ln div K j u ,.^ 


sar da r j 


The way the levies were constituted—i n p art a f 
patronage, in part a service funded by the British /fa/, 0 ' 
governance—made them an inter-cultural field similar t T" tllcir 
Levy-men, especially those serving at fixed posts 
subject to British officials who paid them and disttT^ 
punishments. These included fines or suspension of wages ? d 
their conduct was judged unacceptable, and rewards, usual]/ 
bonus, for exceptional performance. Most levy-men served in 
home localities, and unauthorized absence from the post was the 
commonest reason for punishment. A sardar could, with Agency 


,cnt: 


/V s °tJl as the officials monitor^/// 

M {S s ' 

nvials i" Calcutta saw the sardari -n 
Cm of bribery and * si mpIy , 

t_„, could be withheld as „ , evvar d f or , 
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fC place a serving levy man wjth ■ vj 

of dose agnates in the higher lev/' , n °mine e an , 
■ell as the officials monitored ,h e ens Ur e<J ^ 


>59 


sK L A form or Dr,D «y ana blackmail, a r 35 ‘imply a 
l 0 '' L that could be withheld as a punishn Z7 ** 8 °° d 
ncoop erative \ H ; S * Bames ’ wh <> served Un ^ * ^ Sardar * 

/ r ej<* ted th ‘ S VICW ' Bames ar 8 ue d that szJ'- Sa " deman . 
:. , . - sar aari 


b^ 1 


nCO°r ac rved unH 

etc u ^ ejected this view. Barnes argued that sa ■/' Sandenia n, 

h^'/bedded in tribal governance. J irga d . / ari a <lowa nces 

r governed by tribal custom, and 
,ned among the disputants- restl 'uti 0 


after r ... 

ns were governed by tribal custom 

portioned among the disputants: 

llS aa <V 


t,0 n was 


rht lever of the allowances was used to co mpe | the . . 

T /uce the actual offenders, who were then tried bv ,b • to 

fa'tribal jW- and punishment was awarded in accordance 0 ///'; 

' to m. If a jiTS* lm P° sed a fine > and recommended r u 

cut from the tribal pay, then only were the tribal/' 
touched • - • (Thornton, 1977 ( 1895 ): 304 ). Mantes 

in short, sardari allowances were a linchpin in the mode 

tribal Where , Br ; t : Sh n ° t,0ns of reasona ble governance were 
accommodated to tribal honour and collective responsibility. While 
Bames' defence may have been accurate at the time, it was not long 
before the British were withholding subsidies to compel behaviour 
a n d on occasion, suspending them. By 1895, the PA Kalat was’ 
threatening to withhold subsidies for the Sardars of Jhalawan unless 
they participated in a campaign to capture a dissident Zehri 
sardar." Carrot and stick subsidy reallocations were employed 
several times during the Mengal leadership crises discussed later. 
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The/wci-Levies System: Tri Bal n 
Colonial Rule 1 

Jirgas never considered cases i nvo , v . 

— 1 — • ln g Eu 



AN 5 




lc t^ X 

V, 


civilians, as these were handled by a r ° 8 Eur op ea 
acting as the Chief Commissioner. SuchT^ C °^t * * * 
sent to jails in either Karachi or Shikam ° ns - * c’ ' tk * 
murdered a European or an I„di a „ < ‘"“H,,u - 

u-r subject to a Jir jp. These cd,*, «f ,h 
Outrages Act, and the penalty was d , ^ ,l A % ^ 
burned to prevent his grave flTec^' ^ 

Pr0pert >’ was confiscated. British 0 ^!°^ \ 

poxurs to investigate the associates of sud S | ^ di Scr ’^ a|| 
whether they might have prevented the atm,L !f lers to 


as c 


: «tt 


'sill 


emvj mignt nave prevented the attack n to 
to intervene included fines and forfeitures ofl , enaltie s fo r r' 
Benveen 1892 and 1905 the British recorded' T° B Sibi : > 
under the Murderous Outrages Act, most of kii| 62) ' 

British Baluchistan (GOB Loralai: 261; Zhoh- o 0cc ur r ^ 
Quetta-Pishin: 224). ' 29 ~ 3 °; Sib;.1 "* 

It is not surprising that the colonial officials mad 
errors from time to time, or that they sometimes ? JUrisdic tionaj 
two codes. As long as a case was adjudicated'h 11 ^ 13 '^ tllc 
Magistrate, i.e. as long as the offence was committed* DiS ' tict 
Baluchistan, remand to a prison in Sindh was | e g a ] ^ 
British courts had no standing in Kalat State. Until th 
persuaded the Khan to finance a jail in Mastung, disposal 0 f ^ 
prisoners was a problem, which was occasionally solved b h ^ 
signing a remand order as the District Magistrate and sendin t h 
offender to Sindh. The official position that British law did ' C 
apply in Kalat was tested in Makran, where, in 1893, a ‘ghazi’ 
(fanatic) attacked a British lieutenant, and was promptly killed by 
another officer in the party, pursuant to the Murderous Offences 
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L vh did not apply in Kalat Stated T l _ 

11 „ of this ‘irregularity’: G ° v ern, 


note 


was • • • apparently a perfectly p | ain 


l6i 

“""-hdu 


e r plain on. 

^ deseed- No except, on need therefore be '^ ' h ' 

d which seems only to have have erred fo ' ^ Ken, bal 
> c "° „l assumption of jurisdiction.» tec r>ni ca i 

., form 31 se> by 

[P C 

rh er irregul^hies, the ‘technical error’ Was 
l> ke ° lf of the native who had elicited an i m b X the 

h ehaV1 „ ofTicia!. This 1895 example anticipates Sh^ KSpot)Se 

\azim’s complicity in a later murder in defen « 

Kra n. 

' **» .1^^;'™" », mtaos 
San i interests in self-governance with British ; ' 8nin 8 
ib3 - of the frontier. In truth, the>>^.|evies sysT^ ^ 

• 1 /vn t" o n /-I f^ . • 1 


Cf* 1 


.Ration or tnc . [ne 7^-levies system 

paC ‘lnt British oversight and frequent intervention I, 
^determined who would serve, and how the the i ** 
" h °,,d were framed. Jirga attendance was part 0 f th '° ** 

*-"»■>" ° f d 7'. man, b " “ 

„dinga/^. *•*>“* d.sp e„u re »„ h » 

I sian ce, or a general res,stance to the colonial situation. 

The ^-levies system was a contradictory melding of tribal 
practice and colonial rule It put the Khan in an im pos s ib ,e 
position, nominally acknowledged by the British as the ruler of the 
Kalat State, but deprived of both power and authority. The 
Mastung Agreement had confirmed the Khan as head of the Kalat 
State and constituted the British as adjudicators in disputes 
between the Khan and the sardars. Although this agreement 
contained terms for settling specific differences between them at 
the time, it laid out only general principles for their future 
relations, enjoining each party to treat the other with justice and 
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Tl " ° f '*76 signed by ,1 

Government, had incorporated the / ' Kh *n 

in the agreement. 14 cn era| p f . a bd , 

c, PIq s ^ 

Mir Khodadad Khan queried Sandeman i 
judicial procedures shortly a f tcr ab ° u t hi s 
signed. Sandeman developed a pr 0 p 0sal A ^*V 

mediation at the local level while L it ^ 
db.nbu.yd jural au.homy among tht £">* "sh,, *'» O' 
Bnmb. A .ribc 5 pemo„ could appeal a ,„ d “ ' O* * 

te sardar, in turn, could appeal the Kl * decisi o n S> a M 
as the final court of appeal. This n ruli ng to > V' 

by providing a means of appeal, and it tiL>' 



N. 

N 

* 


judicial role. The Government of S'* ^ a ,• ' 

Sandemans proposal on the grounds that 13 to 

BH-bh interference in KaJa 

continued to treat Kalat as a princely state «he ft> 

had become the foundation for tribal adm^'^ ^ 
sardars and officials into a joint governing rati °n. dr! 

the KW The Khans representative attendedThT^^^^!! 
signed off on recommendations, but appears ^ 
aaive role in the proceedings. have tak e „ fto 

Some nationalist scholars view the //^-levies 
called the ‘Sandeman system’, as a deliberately conci^v 
P ot to take control of Kalat s governance. While this ? C ° ,0nijl 
large extent, such an analysis, however, tends to deonvel'^^ 
of their actual role in the whole process. Baloch (1987: I4n 
that the sardars were ‘tamed and bribed’ into legitimating BritftL 
interests. This overlooks the pre-colonial factionalism of the sardars 
as the Khans were accustomed to playing divide and rule tactics 
w„h the sardars, before the British had appeared on the scene 
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; j 0 justice to the entangled motivf 
, :*:cU struggle to control t. . s c viJ ent 


do ~ ““ -«ngled mo 16J 

jo* British struggle to control the ] ha | ' tvid *« in . 

Xlees ( J004: l67 ’ ,h " "* 'Sand, 

fort to establish direct relations wi,R * Sys,e "V w as 


^Icsc* ; .?.r that the 'Sande m r Mi! 

> * effort to establish direct rcla,i ons s V«e 

byP“ sin S 'b' Kh,„.' Th«, ^«S«U» ud 
y j ,„.e.«» “"V -We *" "« 4, 

c ol° n1 ' of the Agency. These claims, however ar Set at 'he 

^"Liable evidenCe ‘ ,ndCed ’ the fun ^m!nra? 0tSUPP ° rted 

b 1 the fe l a t paramountcy was Calcutta’s determin^'^'ion 
of tHe j, of the Khanship, while endorsing ,h P A '° main tai n 
the ^ined the office. § **** Pdici 


:ics 


u 

abilities assigned to the levies increased raniHI a 
ptSP °decades of the British administration as newl//^'" 8 ‘ h ' 
cat ' y nh lines and roads required protection and as th 
<***—wd. By 1883, Sandeman was pressing the GoT 

sanction an expansion of the levies. He °''" nment 


, ncreased. By 1003 > oanaeman was pressing the C„ 

» ! "“' IOn . “ “ P "”" ° f ‘™“- He ..guedl"® 

i «eed B,l,bh interests „ „„ w, yl: , hty ^ £ 

Z**** r” p,ov ' 5 ”'T 'Z 

“„ n8 d.e»ed .he Go.e.umen., heed de* g „ ilh , h , ? 

*, eerly yea», mUdle, „d ^ 

.nd bKl.t. The Ssraw.in urde.s lon| , 
t0 border politics by playing Kalat against Kandahar. More than 
other Kalat chiefs, they had experienced both armed conflict and 
neg otiation in their relations with the British. These sardars had 
borne the brunt of British punitive policies after the First Afghan 
Mr, when Sarawan was briefly attached to Kandahar and the 
sardars lost their Kachhi estates. A politics of accommodation 
gradually developed between the British officials and the Sarawan 
sardars. Chiefly authority was ratified and strengthened in jirga- 
levies governance, and the smaller size of the Sarawan tribes made 
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it easier for the sardars to control .heir j 
Disputes over successton were rare Saraw an . na| 

Colo nmlApmiwstradon 
Ka/at, a sntall staff administered an area ro Ughl 
Responsibility was divtded m a rather ad hoc «*. 

_ political Agents, one (PA Kalat) dealing .... . 


(PA Kalat) 


rv» r o Political Age i — -*»ij 

northern Jhalawan, while the other (PA South 


'ern 


responsible for Lasbela, Makran, Kit a ran an<T s T!v ^,,>4 


>ar ^„ 


-U i 

rcspLanatv— - —.J south 

The Morris, Bugtis and Dombkis were admi nist er " Jh,| \ 
". ■- fr °m R >. 


J /ic ^ --**«tust< 

Baluchistan. The Khan had repeatedly complained 

■ r J . L .V inf nn rit~\r onn „ n • 


to acknowledge his authority, and conflicts ^^ 


am °"8 ,he r N 


together with the Morns forays .mo British Bal Uch tt ib 
their de facto separation from Kalat, despi, c lej 

connections to the Khanate. The British, citing'’' his 'Ori c "! 
custom, recognized the Raisani and Zehri (Zarai^r''' 01 ^ 
ranking above their counterparts in Sarawan and tl^ * 
respectively. This worked well in Sarawan, where the Rai, ■ ’». 

served on virtually all the important j, rgas anc | 0 * anisa "tn 
represented tribal interests on ad hoc administrative Co 
as well. It proved, however, less successful in Jhalawan, a^""* 5 ' 
Zehri and Mengal tribes were riven with internal di sputes ' lar S' 

There were around 200 men in the levies for the whole of Ka| 
so it is not surprising that the AGG repeatedJy appealed to QjcJ'’ 
for additional officers. Concerned about administrative costs i!,"* 
native stare that generated little revenue for the colonial staj 
initial requests for such an increase were routinely denied by 
Calcutta. Imperial geopolitical concerns had led Calcutta in the 
taffy years of the Agency to assume payments to the Sardats of 
arawan for security in the BoJan Pass and to fund a small force of 


t<w 


id'Ltf 
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heir anxieties about the frontier dim; • . 
b u< Ka lac a self-sustaining state increased. 1 '^’ tWlt 


/l eS ’ . [T* a 


rO* 0 * 


had appealed to Calcutta for jhal* 


iw ^n subsidies in 


„ fif cP l *~ .hat they were necessary to the oaciP.r- . d ’ 

h°f, ^'"lotiet. but Calcutta had mUially refused 
1*' b The Commissioner of Sindh, hacked bv n “ n 
Calcutta to authorize a trans-border poiijj”^ 

'"j -<mP^ red “ Cnmm h •" KaUt ’ S tcrritor y. The 

\fly . en*r . etc «lan. areuine that it i 1 irve 






e mP°* 

ado P P- eC * 


rei . , . tertitory. 1 

, d this plan, arguing that .t would undermine ,h 
".GO 1,30 'll,'ions wi* the sardars, and perhaps this led him to see 
*V flan's abdication as an opportunity to propose investing 
„easury as a means of fmaneng subsidies in Jhalawam 

imunications addressed to you on the subject of the 


. U S C<J A1W - * * OI 

jn all P fCV ‘edition of the Sind-Kalat border, my main object has been 
aist> e ant of money ... to enable me to take these jhailawan 
t0 ob ta ' n * n in to our own service as levies. The chief obstacle to the 
(sic) t fibeS of t his obviously desirable plan was tbe difficulty of 
3 dop tion ° t he funds for this purpose. ... As the money has now 
0 <S ine d without the help of the Imperial Treasury, there is no 
been ° btal , inking that the Sind-Kalat frontier will not be as effectively 
t* 50 " Ta as other parts of the border. 17 
co n«o |led 

h g roW ne was overly optimistic about ending tbe border 
Alch° u S ^ is a c l ear tone of defensive satisfaction in this 1894 
problem 5 ’ ^ The AGG took tbe occasion to restate tbe 

rep0ft °es between the Jhalawan tribes and the peoples of British 
^Tstan and Sindh. The former, being tribal pastoral subjects 
^ I in contrast to the British subjects of Sindh and British 

° l- ' n had an easier time evading Agency officials. Therefore, 

b e j at ions with sardars were critical to colonial administration 
■°°Kalat Browne argued that maintaining the cooperation of 
“ t sardars and strengthening the levies, were the appropriate 


corn 11 
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mechanisms of control in Jhalawan 
argument reflected the contradiction 0 ^' S lo °sel 
because the fiction of Kalats subjects C q N 

by reconstituting them as tribal subjects'^ ° n| X b* ir > N* 
with the suggestion that he and the Co, r °' Vne 
latitude to administer the border with 0 " 1 ? 155 ' 0 *^ O'Si 
Calcutta or Bombay. ° Ut ^ av in e 


8 t 0 ( e '% N 
N t \ 




Challenges to Paramountcy ^ 

Limitations to the politics of acco mmo d 1f - 
1880s Dehwar cultivators in Mastung com ea , 

depredations by tribesmen from Sarawan ^ a KN 
stole property. These Dehwars were subjects ofk c t X! 
his na,b was unable or unwilling to nr the ^an ° Ps 

Arable „ibd p red „ M , sS 

investigating such cases and punishino th * c >e rat % 
interests in protecting non-tribal peoples were 
resided in their territories, and they resisted rvk ^ to 'K ^ 
the Khans work. After several years of escal • ^ Savv as d H ° 
docked the sardars’ subsidies and used the mont'T *' thc Cu 
hire extra men for the levy force to deal with thes 

The Mastung problems were a harbinger of the diffi cu , . 

The British concept of Kalat as a state with subjects'w '° Co,Il k 
the start. The category, ‘Kalat subject’, did not exfofor ^ 
people, who understood themselves only as subjects'^ ,r ^ local 
sardar or the Khan. Tribal subject-categories were band'll ** 
genealogy or contract, as was discussed in Chapter 2. " 0,1 

to land was not determined by genealogy, it was gran,^ 
exchange for political allegiance and payment in animals or a sha're 
of the harvest. Genealogy became a residual subject-category t h at 
could be claimed if circumstances favoured its activation. 19 
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, eX patchwork of Kalat landholding • 

* ,rib»' ' OTds - ! °™ WCT 'a »». 

> " produced anomalous categories of Pen ' d ' hr °ugh 
who cultivated the Khan’s lan d s ^ ^ 

his naibs and entitled to his pro , ection * erc - ^( 0re 
^ ' g. where tribal landholdings w ere inter$ W We « areas 
instate and tribespeople and Dehwars | iv J *!** With the 
a Khans refusal to govern, i. e . to oversee w Pr ° Ximit y- 
subjects, led to increasing disp utes bc “ and 
p f0 ' eCt enants. especially the tribal tenants. Wh cn . ls na ‘bs 
and h' s ‘ th eir sardars, they usually obtained sunn^ tr ‘ besmen 
>?r eiled th e naibs. The Khan’s subjects were often" ^ C ° U ' d 
d>a |len ® tri bals or the unrestrained naibs. For examT'" 1 *" 1 ’ 
^village of Pringabad, sometime during the 18% ^ 

Sl Tis cultivating the Khan’s land remitted only a small fra 80 " 16 

° Ived in the case. When the British intervened i n l 90l ! 

° P ' n ' y f'”"' th r"' nS ”' K ' PA - After 
B ljsh ed for insubordination, they agreed to pay their lull shar J 

Rv the turn of the century, Agency officials were increasingly con - 
ern ed about Kalat’s governance. In the aftermath of Khodadad 
Khan’s abdication, Calcutta was particularly concerned about 
British intervention in Kalat affairs (Todd, 1926: 9). Agency 
officials, faced with Mahmud Khans refusal to govern, struggled 
with numerous village disputes, and finally, they were virtually 
forced to intervene in the management of his estates. This produced 
a widening gap between Calcutta’s obligation to treat Kalat as a 
native state and Agency officials’ need to maintain order. By the 
time Major H.L. Showers became the PA Kalat in 1900, it was 
dear that neither the Khan nor the sardars were willing to address 
the accumulating problems resulting from the Khans behaviour. 
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Political Advisors had proved unable 
iany of these naibs remitted to the S t u 

thought necessary to retain their offi ^ °»ly ,l' V’ 
an accounting from a naib , the I n ***’ Whe " th ' V 

terrirr»r%f - . atter i., ^ j_ 


>»'-counting from a naib, the U Whe n t u X 
territory, which put Agency offlc", ^ H ' J 
unwilling to extradite the »7n. c S in a hL ? 


“rs^V"™ 4 "™ - *,T'-xt* 

• 1A Showers obtained Derm; • han ds of , e *u 
(NA) from the Bolan pj *'° n to Ka Ssign * he Kh^ 

n ati Ve • 1 


(NA) from ,|,c P ass ,™“ Si 


‘HJ 

H 

» ■*> 


S 

*<1 

V 


*JCr. 


Sis ta, 


Si 




>kt 


a j*. 


'»o 

the 


^es and administering ^ 

the tasks of overseeing the KhatfcF 
Ptojects, formerly responsibilities of ^ ^ «** „*'!> 
gave the P A better access to the Kb P °' itica l 4d '* 

-s d irect , under him £ven ^Fund, as the 

position of NA Sarawan, Showers w * T ^ a ^h 0r 
Assistant (NA) for Jhalawan. True ! > fc r > 
resistant, despite persistent unrest in jhalaw^^ 

^ | °Ta K , 1a ' 0r Sh ° WCrs toured Jhalawan, with 
'"fr U » * C P ° litical Advisor, seven tribal notaM 

‘ Cer ’ escorted by eighteen levies and a fifty ri n’ ^ a 
-port at the conclusion of this tour, was an extend T S ' K 
for the appointment of an NA for jhalawan. He c 
to hear five major cases and settled over a hundre^"^ 1 
TW ° ° f the ma i° r eases were variants of the problems ' n ° r ° nes ' 
in Mastung, i. e . disputes between the Khan’s naik^T^ 
tenants, ln the jhalawan cases, the latter refused to ^ 
provisions for Showers’ entourage. The third major case resemhU 
the Raisani-Panni land-case discussed below. The Chutta and h 
Nlengal tribes claimed the same land. In their support, the Chum 
cited a paper written in 1872 by a British officer stationed^ 
Karachi. Showers believed that this account was unreliable, as the 


. <a s 

lni 'ia|| y 


that 
me dica| 


i°w ers - 


the space of P0UT|cs 


visited the area himself, and , , I 69 

the Chutta informants Tk . inf °rm a ,i 

«<>>” AA, 1 sh T su ' 6 ' n8 '' ht,,ib “4 ?"•'* 

<,» haJ it V r 8>ls "'*«* «»n r id, *«' 

all * occupy but their right to that l and * ' he la "d th. 


had claimed: the Mengals received 0 nV ^ Sid< = 
all ‘'’f occupied’ but their right to that | and J, the la "d t 

. Ie eitimated. 

... particular weight to the fo.-c 


. . , 5 le gttirnated 

particular weight to the f ourth 

^ten eng^d by her family to a Musi ani T' A Wido * 
a this betrothal and sought protection with th 7^' She 
tf* nt , e d her own engagement with a man ft' whe « 
* e ft's lineage)- The Musianis at first refused , 0 
< e „ Showers said that he would not leave th ' a ' C ' he Casc 
bl “," !tled it- they agreed to present themselves Th hc 

%«***• d “ idcd ,h ; ,sh ' w “ ld TTilT 

in b ln ed that she should be placed under the nrn, '■ g ‘ 
d etet . ar dar. According to Showers: ec non of s 

neutral sar 


casel was one of the gravest ever known in J halIawan 
could never have ad)usted it by themselves, and bu, f' 

..ruion and my opportune arrival at Khozdat, the whole col 

would certainly have been plunged into strife and bloodshed.* 

Showers surely overstated the case. The potential for widesp 
a nd uncontrolled violence was asserted in a way that sugj 
Showers assumed Calcutta shared his assumptions about ti 
women and politics in the context of what appeared to I 
looming honour killing. Although it is very unlikely that She 
was cognizant of all the particulars of the case, his representat 
indicate that he viewed cases involving women as espec 
dangerous and difficult to control. Yet his presentation of the ‘f 
provides nothing to indicate how an honour dispute between 
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Musianis and the Sasolis would escalate i nto . 


When tribal women came into the purview of y\ C ^' 0r » a | 

were pereceived to be disruptive. In the fi gUre ^. ftc * oft}***^ 
loose. Showers could demonstrate the unpr e dic t ® 
tribal politics and the danger of inadequate staffi^ 6 Vf ' 1 ° n ' 

Showers asserted rhat, prior to this tour he had 


<ng. V °S> 

' Of 


rejection of a Native Assistant for Jhalawan, t 
on as best he could. However, his experiences 


ac cei 


Pted 


1 re soI, 
J^ala, 


v c-d 


C al< 




him to believe that he would be neglectful of t h J . avv an h Cat| > 
Government and of the Jhallawan people’, if he f *. ntercst s b^ ^ 


fa "«U r >of 

,,ed by , 

?° st oftl* 

>f a Nativ ^ ar aw a 

Jhalawan. Shortly after receiving these papers, Calcu C Office, ;* 


question again. Showers s argument was augmen ^ l ° ra is 

from virtually all the Jhalawan sardars and rv,~ C 

i "lost of t L . * 

counterparts, requesting the appointment of a H lr S ar 


the position, which in addition to containing inst/^ 
the procedures for various types of disputes, specific Ctl ° ns ab 0l , t 
Jhalawan was to pay special attention to internal re l a 
Mengals. He was instructed to get to know the ] ea di ° f l he 

C and 
i e ye 


cac "ng m 

their relations with the sardar and with each other Cn 


towards better control of the tribe. 27 


By 1906, the Government of India had accepted the A 
position and acknowledged that the Khan no longer h 
authorityr in Kalat. His relations with the Sardars of Sarawa ^ 
deteriorated, largely due ro British actions, and establishj 0 ^ 
effective jirga-levies system in Jhalawan was proving to be difff j° 
Major H.L. Showers argued, that: 

. . . our intervention as the guiding and controlling hand in Brah • 
affairs both in Sarawan and Jhalawan is the inevitable role of th 
supreme power in the country'. We take the place in fact of the suzerain 
powers who preceded us. Viz., the Persians first and then the Durani 
rulers of Kandahar, with this difference that — being on the spot, while 




distan' 


THE space of politics 

lCC ._our control must of 


necessity be not general 


^ rC nC but Of a close, organized and continuous nature, ^e 
u to tak= this respons.b.lity on ourselves, but if we wish 
y \o an d security in this important frontier region we have 

d ° (d t0 fill the administrative void we find existing. The old 
(o< i io n b° £ £nl 0 f the country, always of doubtful efficiency, has 




net*' 


tio ns the Raisani sardar had served as the middleman 


itis h officials and the Sardars of Sarawan. The loyalty 
f° { ee n tbC . wa s acknowledged, and rewarded, in the AGG’s 
^isan‘S ^ land dispute between the Raisanis and the 
° (1 i on regafd 29 The land in question bordered Sibi, part of 
^ C 'ni pushtUnS tan, and the Raisani holdings at Mithri, in Kachhi. 

was based on a seventeenth century document 
K pano* clal , as a jagir (land held on condition of military 
W „ the la n „ _; _..l_„C c:L: i ^ . 




pushtun Barazoi rulers of Sibi, while the Raisanis 
ice) t0 1 ^ i an d was theirs due to their conquest. The sardar 
;d that 1 ...A from the Khan in which he had agreed to a 


C ia h« ha<1 a j to S plit the proceeds from this land. In 1895 this 
the AGG. He decided that the case could not be 
ca se . term s, and that the status of the land at the signing 

* Itled0n ,nf Gandamak in 1879 would determine his decision 
oflhe TreaV ot 


settler 10 

^ rea Jf i choice of this benchmark thus: 
ratio nahZC 

hat the Pannis were theoretically as well as practically, Afghan 
^ cts q uasi hostlle t0 England bef ° re the signin S of tEis Gundamuck 
^bj^^whereas the Raisanees were theoretically as well as practically 
ubiects, and quasi allied to England at the time of that treaty, 
Je it necessary to carefully guard against the slightest appearance of 
b d faith towards our allies, as having stronger claims on us than our 

enemies. 
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c °ion, Al 


Anv *ppnopriation to our own use of ] 

^rnr by the Raisanccs, o„ r , lc ’ *" d *«*e 
lurr' ro the Enc/ish nou^r .... r * 


Jc jure' ro the tng/.sh power « 'the'Zl'Z ^ "*t rk ^Pi 
***" * uthonl >’ in SiM. which h.,d , |j! l ' Cal ^ 

rhe R*u*nee$. above rhe ri-i,,. _ n 


**. .- 0,1,1 • which had k _ uc ^sv 

the Kaisanccs. above rhe rights of its ^ t0 ° 
l^kcd upon throughout Khclar as a b'/ * Ub *cr s , 
pern* financial advantages resulting fro ' ° F ^'h 
such a plea, should not be ueh-hed ° Ur ° Us t * 






A 




OUr good 


77ie financial advantage referred to 
the AGG decided in fivour of the ^ iand f ey e 
fa/fcn lo British Baluchistan. AGG Bm ’ ' he k„ d '• 

■A. the Englishman, quarrels with B k ' **'*>1% %l ) 

despoiling him by C. (a R a;Mni Btlooch^^ is 
came on the scene, C had quatte/led k ' y‘ ’"Si • 
o»ne„hi P of, to,, and had apptoptiatejfc^ ^ 

b, cT^-et 


& . r «d.. *> 


18 'K>4 
StV 


.X 


If A c- appropriated i t R . ,* s °n 

, A ' SUrec " ywn after cfespoiW B u ^ n ^e r * 
plunders C of his toy on that p/ea, wheti ,? l*** B.-, , . 

ascettain the rights and urongs of the oti , ^ in,^ 

£"?" ° c a. a«„ JL. &^ » 

USfd b - v A - O" «*• principle. / laid down 1* *° ^ hi ** 
" mc W f,en A%han district of Sib,' ca mc ‘ Statl « W*** 
“ Ac f-ann, and Raisanee limits.* ° ° Ur *«* 


, inter 'fe 


S. 




The analogy can be understood as a claim for th 
Bnnsh Empire vis-a-vis the Afghan kingdom. C(, 
m3V C W in trivial squabbles, and it is the resn , epend '»ts 
paternal ruler ,o protect his dependents against the” d * ° f 
of outsiders. Although the Afghan ruler of the area 
British did. arca dld not, tj, c 


TheKaisani sardars influence over the other sardars of Sat 

W ” »** •<* BCish. .„„„J ^ 


THB SPACE OP POLITICS 

1890 ’ SlUtbr Khar 


.Utical skills.— w, oaraar As 1( | v,, 

to Sandman that the other Sar,^ ^ 

Cf 1 ' " h at he — interfering with the govet„a nce J W 

Sjri" J ' a< a «-'l’° nSC “ “ Sent Sandeman b , 

- ith ' UiSamS aC " V "'": Ua '- i asserted t at i : rdatS 


-car 


«"■ |e la 1 " 

rifled 


i' 1 ' Raisani ' s ... *aaisani asserted tha.k"'*"" 

> ar ;;ilowi"S the customary practice that pet mitted ' w “s 
..ply^ „ {t h lits own sardars decision to a trib «man 


,1th his own saraars accision to ap Den i . . aman 

M^ is “tc„ rawan. Raisani sough, Sandem ,*;^' 5 cas ' » the 

id* ^ltd if 'hat was no, forthcoming, he wanted T" ^ 

J -.re, 3 _ ,.,ein 0 - 1 ---- ’ - 


pra^a'ofSarawan. Sandeman accepted tha, i, was 
,^ S3 f he Sarawan chiefs to recognize rhe chief Sarawan Sa d" 
rribal superior in accordance with ,he old custom r e' 
,5^,,,, While the offices of the Sardats of Sarawa 

. l -seriated the British nrpQpnro I*. • i . . . ^rid 


,un tr ^ 


Jh‘ lla ' 


ivvan» 


that 


chef 


inv< 


the‘ r 


p o 


osi ,ion. sut^rj .-u complaint, Sandeman 

neW procedures for appeals. Contested decisions would 

i_ ^ Mrnars or the disnntinr* ^ 


w in A ^ -— ot oara 

,th predated the British presence, it is highJulff 
,olved the degree of authority that Raisani ckimld 't 
- In ; eSP 7 C IO R t isa " rs complaint, Sandem^ 


. vis ed " eW P j e , r " —“rested decisions would 

we front the sardars of the dtsput.ng parties to Raisani, who 
" id consult with the Sarawan sardars, but if they were unable 
. the dispute, it would be referred .u. „ . 


houJd tu “ • , , , ’ u me y were unable 

t resolve the dtspute, it would be referred ,o rhe British 
Authorities- Sandeman ended his proposal with the caveat that 
* su bject to approval by Calcutta. 

is no record of the final disposition of the proposal 

J rtikmif it- tr\ P olrni-Trt : *._ i . . * 


it 


There i 


Sandeman 


, , , . . r , position ot the proposal. If 

did submit n to Calcutta, it was probably denied on the 
mrlc as Calcutta’s earlier 


; t'L'JVAuiy aenied on the 
saroe grounds as Calcutta s earlier denial of a similar proposal by 

Sandeman in response to the Khans inquiry as appeals procedures 
that ignored the Khan, entirely, as the latter proposal did, would 


surely have been unacceptable to Calcutta. 


Although Sandeman’s support of Raisani as the ranking sardar in 
Sarawan, probably diminished opposition for a time, Sandemans 
death in 1892, along with a series of official decisions in the late 
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rehotslv coio 

damaged Raisanis influence H , 

En < K ^hhi) to the Shawanis. A ^ ‘*0 

'hen the British ^ened in a ^ ^ 0 ^%. 
enveen the Raisani sardark/rel and th i ^ o**S 

(section), In which thc R^^^ e d ^i dent R nt ^ 

c >f Sardar Asa d Khan Raisani i„ j 89 ^° 

Pohncs tn Sarawan and the L ^ u n ^ ^ V 

situation, when in 1896 , they all furt *e r 

under their protection. Oz~, Z ° We<J *e RuZ^^Nl 

c °rh^-. ^ 


„ War - were allowed rltn^ *7 < 

rz Sr3n " d 3 — ta «fce dartar At n * C>>, N 
br t/,e British, the Raisanis were ° f 

K ™‘ «•'• -“-I-5rs 

'" "» 7 »“'«». M»» Ita, Bs -»0 

minor Raisani sardar, seas s„ ’ j "'"S as the % 


>n, *>i s , 


minor Raisani sardarwas ^ ^ ^ ^ 

; tth the raids in an~d aZnT^a J ^ * 

deaths. Agency officials _ hat had res,.,. . ° n «er. 


dna around Quern r i, . 

s. Agency officials were concerned w'.tT ‘ csu 'ted ; "' c «o n 
,. 5 •™7 Unresr - in Qncrras environs What *ey p. *%l 
Kurd sardar were briefly imprisoned foL ^ K C T^ 
Afghanistan. As Showers later noted Br^u '^ ^77 
probably unfounded. B,,r a _ . ’ ,r,s ^ susr».V; CcJ to 


% 


probably un r oun ded, but 77^’ *««* ' 

'specially in the Ruston**^ 
underrntned Raisanis authority, and indeed £ 


The IRaisani] Sirdars authority over his fell , 
dtsappeared and with some of,hem he is acruaZ « f?" *" * 

‘h'praoca! disappearance of a common head who heU, ^ 

febms together there has come, no, as might a, lit!t b ^ 

, ren T ,hcnin S of ‘1^ position of the other chiefs but ' 7^ 1 
that authority with their respective tribesmen. All lJle £**?* * 
subdivided into powerful groups the heads of which n h " * 



ef i^ ^of, if nt>t 

iff en^ cn 


THE space of politics 

other restraining influence are ev 

„ in opposition ,o. thr ttibtd *3 * 


^ minted a decline in the Raitttmi authori 
.($ ^ s ° c he sardari authority in Sarawan. This r n general 
0 ( te gonial tribal formations. The ^*' ** 
Of £ colonial administrtttion, and ** «« 


S% e flirf °* ore -colonial tribal formations. The R a u 3 * T* fluid 
‘"I *e colonial administration, and ™ had cas, 

^ Rt^ cas the Rustomzai problem, JZuu *’'*’*' 
.leadership Within the tribes and araongt',^'" 1 
>■“'1 as collective actors, are absent from Sh OWcts . a '^ rS ‘ 
"’ D \{stable hierarchies within the tribes, opened a lT' 
onS between the asptring lower-level leaders a 


<tid*! ' 


ffil 


of stable n.erarct.es wttmn tne tribes, opened t ™ 
13 between the aspiring lower-level leaders ? ^ 


bat Rations 

f» r "' based notables- 
111,1,1 „ berwcc" the accession of Mahmud Khan and the Fir , 

l^'Car. Agencyofficialsdevoted considerable effort to 
■ in Jhalawan. The Sandeman system of collect] 

nrnnoK --• 


es& 


^'r hing otdet in Jhalawan The Sandeman system of collective 
>b bility- administered through the twin institutions of the 
C 0 " 51 . ,he levies, had been reasonably effective in Saraw™ 


,ii' 


access' 1 


jible regions of Kalat, however, proved to be mor e 
ltsi “rbecause the jhalawan tribes were much larger than their 
' counterparts. The Zehri and Mengal tribes were 
•rations, anrl _ 


llicult. bccause J 

'Lan counterparts. .ano Mengal tribes were 
S liallf mini-confederations, and the sardars were frequently 
tlwed by section leaders seeking to fission and become sardars 
pelves. In the late nineteenrh century, the Zehti and Mengal 

_^elr-nlfirlv Iinsrnhlp nc m . & 


twelves, tn .../> c.enri and Mengal 

bes were particularly unstable, as Khodadad Khan had the 
sardars of both tribes killed. British interventions and prolonged 
succession struggles within each tribe, had further destabilized 
triba ! relations in Jhalawan. Whenever hostilities threatened to 
explode into intra-tribal violence, Agency officials convened a jirga 
settle the source of the dispute. A resolution, sponsored by the 
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British and based on the jirgas rccom 
" ' 0n «,“ "* ofn cUts rcn».,i ncc j 

trcqu'n.ly broke our again whe „ " ar<! , , 

Mohammad ZaraL-**: . Part<? <! ^ **%j\ 

^as m ._ \ 


aep 

-**/ Mohammad Zarakzai. the Z C L • 

Mule a prisoner of the Khan. He 
W hen the Baluchistan Agency w J °° SUrv i 
aspirant from a distant mil’ CStafc 

other Jtulin jin srrdrr, s.,„ PUt " " ithin f '’’"f jS, 

««*» o^c 

<.Juhjr K/un and convcntd a ,>„ SUCWss - ,n 1 8% P ' s a -s,'’"i 

a t -a/„., b.-„ . , " y " r '' co„ sid 88 «. h e >L 


' hj < J da, 


^^ n e^zzzz::r d ^ 

"r: ~ «*«• «•« *. hJt;,^ *;> 

?' Zd ’ r ' but ** member, decl ^^pO' Sj 

ir* ^ <£: i: z<s% 

In,emit ounflret, de>a s ,ared Zehri terr/m ^ 

abandoned. .Abdul Karim «- JS able ro e, T, a " d ma "y Ml, 
andenoouraped people ro return ,o ,hel” f/i^ * off'**■* 

mu.b of the land and propern- looted bv Gtb”' ^ r«> 
NanJcman asJ,cf rh,. c;k; cl ./ - * <J3u ^ar Kh an , t0r ed 


.- . -J1U F™F*r rv looted bv C, i 

bandeman aUed the Sibi Shabi Jj~j ' G har ^n. | n 
°r~ tiju/urs minor son. Vusef £ T'^ "* 

Mane iardars favoured appointing Abd' I K ° f Z^" 1 ' 
*•** and Kar ! m - *>“< he d ^ 


■* ^ zz: "r but *4 „ 

e rc gent 


•idad Khan was remowj from office in I89 , - 
****** openly rebellious. Together with hit k ^ 

“ C ~“ f»*«' ■* «-»f~*. in Cc^' 

* «TOon <**,'*£ 




C seen • 







the 

forces captured a large flock of the Khans 
n pas jf1tl ^han was finally persuaded to dispatch his 
p chan, who was studying in Aligarh. India. 

him to cn j his campaign, but Gauhar 
*1^. ^ f.jtbe r - at . VI AGG requested permission to send 

* Nurgaz* Ohalawan) to assess the stand-off 
'V&. «•.': the Khans troops, but the Government of 
fA ^ jha fS 3n r,r to sanction this action on the grounds 
‘ h > 6 f first reluctan ; j 


; British intervention in the internal politics 
was persuaded to reverse their position, but 


**$2****' 

CM"' , Gruhar 

f bU0 ’ , '„ resulting 


he escaped capture because the Khan- 
"j (Todd- 1926: 8). 


! -Litta ' vai r- - 

CaJC oi d any appearance of taking sides in the 

of the PA led to the defection of many of 
bu ‘ 

|hjrS Jesf rce< 

j^han alienated Pasand by refusing to marry Yusef 
. C andidate. Although this rift diminished his 
continued to attack and loot villages in 
in the deaths of several notables. Security 
close the local levy-post and move the staff 


]h^ 


he PA t° close icv/ T uji «tuu move me statt 

a Vasand Khan allied with the British and made an 


l:.-K > vas 


effort to capture his brother. In 1895, a Sardari Jirga , 


conven¬ 


ed to consider the problem, recommended 
* hich * aS Pasand Khan as the sardar, but again declined to 
app° intin ?n capturing Gauhar, reiterating that this was an internal 
^fbr the Zehri tribe. Under threat of losing their subsidies, 
^jllan sardars provided a small Ioshkar to supplement the 
’ militia Led by Pasand Khan, this combined force attacked 
filled Gauhar Khan in 1895 (Todd, 1926: 11-13). 
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Succession Conflicts among the JVi 
W lt/i Gauhar Khans death, conflict anion ^ G * l ‘ S 


of the Zehri declined for a time, and ^ dif kr e 

their attention to the persistent problem s c Ct - 

• i Sindh and Lasbela. The Bombay ra,ds by e ° h 


Pr ° b,e - of rai ds 7 re <: Ct - 
^ Govern ment S ^ * C ^ 
>e Sindh had bfJ^S 


to suppress Men gal raiding on the Sindh^b 

when the Commissioner of Sindh unilateral! ^ tk -n 
order to distinguish British subjects of Sin du a k V 

State. In the 1 Sftflc Cin^lL_ l . . b ^oin t> ° r d e ,. 


>e *n 1 

<h e " 


Stare. In the 1880s, Sindh authorities ^ 
Kalat to capture the raiders, and they ^ lhe 


risible for damages. The Go^ZTof ,***£ > 
referee the conflicting proposals from the Arc ° dia > C ^ 

" ith the fo ™"- Thc y held ,o rhe principle « 

responsibilityr by sanctioning the Agency’s C ° llec tiv e ’^ 
raiding by increasing the number of ]evy- pos ^ r ° POSal *o 
This, however, proved ineffective, and the border a. 0 " 8 thc bo,a 
with a rising death toll. The British Juggled allowT'*'‘‘’C 
them for uncooperative sardars and increasing ,h e V" .'"V, 
loyal ones, but without much effect. SU S * d * e s of ^ 

The protracted crisis of leadership among the Me 
British patience, as it indicated the limits of the jirg a ]”^ S tested 
in the context of chronic internal factionaJism. Legiti m ^ 
tribal sector was continually in play, as it was a cons ^ 




tr 'b a | 
C °*tr 0 i 


sardari performance. When the British attempted 


lated 


1 -.- -- to resoly 

problem of Mengal succession through the jirga, they subordi 

performance to a judicial process. The failure of successive - ^ 
devise a successful resolution to the problem called the le ' • ^ 

of the jirga into question and encouraged the rapid formation^ 
behind-the-scenes alliances. Sardars with no direct interest in the 
succession used it to pursue their own agendas, contributing to the 
high velocity r of alliance and defection. 


s m et 


the 


$h 0 ' 


.*ers 1 


the 


>" 8Some 


Khan 

|oote ( 


to resolve t h e and a 



a l factionalism were located in tensi 
c<;S of ^ en J t he junior lines in the sardarkhel.Thftvz 
e s olt ^ c se°'° r ^^een Sardar Shaltar Khan, and his uncle, 

1 Jisp ute bet ^f the junior line. Ibrahim had served as a 
Vf ,U ^h» r1 ' leader t h°e latr er ’ s minority, and the revenue dispute 
S hak * r a during that time. The British brought the case 
{ 4 eCt but lhe J irgaS recommendation did not 

jirga in be tween the Shakar and the Ibrahim factions. 
Ma fC rensi° nS ^ shakar Khan Mengal in 1902 and reported 

^ a :_ in favour of his twelve-year old son. 


Iced to resig,** 

P**". sa rdat College in India. Showers agreed to raise 

l ueS , s int emal authority was manifest when PA 

fh e declinC °Ued a to Wad Ohalawan) in 1903. The Mengals, 


e ^u° n \ land in the Khozdar niabet, refused 
Khans _^ tl. .. 


-tivating - the n aib for use by the PA’s party. 54 The naib's 
C r ovi deCame A the Mengals, and wounded several persons, 
troOp s attackC wom en. When the Mengals threatened to attack 


> women. ^ w 

ealed to the British for support. Mir Mahmud 
^ad, t he nai ^ P send troops to a id his naib. The Mengal Ioshkar 
1 deClinC f the Khans villages in Khozdar. A jirga, convened to 
;d eig bt °^ ct determined that there were two cases of blood 
re sol ve th e ^ ^ y^an: a man who died of his injuries, 

c0 mp ensat ‘ on who die(i f rom malnutrition consequent on the 
ba V o * iXS mother. The property damages suffered by the 
founding 0 ^ balance out the blood compensation, 

villagers were ju e 

Shakar Khan had removed himself from the Khozdar dispute 
Sardar . n tQ Lasbela. Displeased with Shakafs absence, the British 
^•Tthe question of tribal management at the jirga. but the 
ra a rti d ants declined to remove Shakar from office and recommended 
appointing his cousin Wali Muhammad (Ibrahim Khans son) as his 
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vakn ( re P r «cntativc), with authority 
was, however, considerable op posit ? t0 rc P^ Cl1r , 

their support for him. They tran.f ^ ° ne 8at P \ 

sardar’s subsidy from Shakar to Wa ,T. Cd * hl *nd r ^ %Ni 
allowed the vakil to collect rl ! ^ U * larr iniar| ^ r V. 
failed to quell the internal hostilities^ 
opposmorr Wall Muha„, ma<1 ^ ,S ®5. „>«. (N, 
tribesmen). In the following year tIl Ct ' n 8 the ' J \ 
on .he L„WIa borde, Wl| , M ““"ic, Wp " (d Uc< N, 
to British advice. The Zehrl . i d Was ino d ‘ n 'o r 
-he, Jhalawani ^ 

Muhammad and re i„„„ e ShaL, KT, Sh ° W " s <»""d^N 
not pleased with Pasand Khan’s • ^ ^^° We rs, w Sni ‘ Ss % 
Under British pressure, the vakil w^con" \T SatS 
relations soon soured as Mengal tribesm Wkh *e ^ 
pastures ,he jam claimed for Lasbela So ** fl 0 > 

unmarked border escalated when Menhir Vl °W ^ 

hrocher, „„ , he bordv, Accumu| »£*»» *.d 

raiding led ,he B,i,i,h convene anther ^ tl 

damage, and sc, fine. This ,lme ,he partcip.L"»«* 
deduemn, of vaH.us claims and coun,e,cU im s 1 ? * 6 "<» 
owed R,585-8 (annas) ,o the ]amo,s f„, deah,^ Ml '* 
no-man, land wa, e„abll,hed ,o separate ,he 14,^"'""“ ' 
jamo,. The jirga recommended rhe removal of Wall „{ 
and the reinstatement of Shakar Khan. amma <l 

Major R.A.E. Benn, who replaced Showers as the PA Kalat 
1907, was embarrassed when Shakar Khan failed to appear fc" 
his installation ceremony. Benn called a jirga that recommended 
transferring the sardarship to Shakar’s son Allahdina. Before the 
AGG could act on this, Shakar Khan joined the PA’s camp and 
petitioned to resume the office. He was allowed to resume the 



the SPACE OF POLITICS 
was pla cct ^ on probation. A thana (| cvv 

j __• . V V X" 


Unt w* r- r ^ lew * x 

^ Wad. and Alladina was given charge of Z. * 

1 , iichcd _»rorive stance from °batii 
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■P°st) was 

^ch to mtt; 

i I <,,h* m0 " con hontational , hao b " ' 

T„ felled ro appear for;,rp» and would " 

U& » -*• d,!P “" S H Z 

ha l h „mir PV m “ ,S “ *' bl0od com Pensation awarded 

6i |rJ «> stake, »PPe>'> «> ^ “Wed in 0ct ic, ,e mi „ iKtn , 

M K&** Kh- -f “ "*>'■ '■; » 'ikel, rta, *, 

° flA ne advice from the Khan, who had taken an interest i n 
** gC r ffairs- Both Shakar and Alladina contracted controversial 
M cnga s The sardar contracted a second marriage with a woman 

n,arfiaS tndisn n g uished Men S al famil y and this offended Usbelas 
ff ° man hose sister was Shakar s first wife. Alladina also disgraced 
rule r "jly by iHeg al| y marrying a woman who was already married 
h' s thc Khan’s naibs. Furthermore, Alladina deserted his post 


to o nC ~ 
at^ d * 

n ot h er } ir & a waS corivene ^ > Kalat town. As with 

^ he imp ortant tribal CaSeS> the British un dertook to ensure the 
^ esence of the major sardars of Sarawan and virtually all of the 
^rdars from Jhalawan, as well. After much discussion, they 
supported a British proposal to remove Shakar Khan and install 
his uncle, Ibrahim Khan, as the Sardar, and to move Shakar and 
his son to Quetta. This involved a shift from the senior to the 
junior line in the sardarkhel. It was also the first time that a sardar 
was to be removed for incompetence, and jirga members 
emphasized that this was not to be taken as a precedent. Shortly 
after the jirgds recommendation, a dissident Mengal faction began 
to agitate for the return and reinstatement of Shakar Khan as the 
Mengal Sardar. 
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sardars. Tlw- . . d) VVa s tak..- fc 


Rem °TElv Co . 


iAL 



'«s"ot* s , ro """'ilia,,| 

but ^JcapTcd bcf CSC .° rt S th?>^C 

eathrr^.t 4-, Cd bcforc be read,., Z n a "d hi. ! *%,.% 


•is 


Nl; 


’’ti, 


•™ ~ ca piured Z'£T "*■. c:;°\ C>. 
gathered. There Wer , reac bed \V ad d bis f H, 
Jamots from l, b . ' CSert 'ons at t \ ' ' vher - L - Ct '■ 

bi ‘bod,Th ^ l mUrd ^ a M, 


\ 




'0 wM 


■* *><%. nrs::rr a 


'v'k 


P ° S t. A f H; 


who h imstlf „ „* .o ” “ *U,,. 

^' Karachi ,„ ptotect Z^***** 

British fr, r *u - . ^sbela, ev en 0 fF c - r * 


—wii lo protect Lasfc^U Ven ge rs % 

, nt,sh for 'be cost of the acti * 0fFeri Ug 
*»..c si.ua.ion i n jkalawan. Ha ^ h*’***, 

* rcmov >ng Shakar Khan fo, ,'“ P °'" d » h, 
sardars at potential risk. Even the N L 1peten <* h ad ‘ n N 0 ' 

Cir ni -£ p c:' 

908. the British finally responded to S 

dispatching three detachments of Imperial ' ^ 

°ne going to Lasbcla, while the others „ fror » 

'-ops were sent as a show - <£? 

a >ances. for any reason, coalesced into rebellion Th”/ 
ctant to employ Imperial troops against ins, ^ Britishv 
on either side would have escalated matters further"" ** ^ 


*C ,il 

°Ut ra 

Jqucs 4 c ‘ 




of 




tt, 

% 

" Of 


\ 


V 


\ 


w cr e 

fees 



British intelligence indicated that Ibrahaim Khan had the 
of a majority of prominent takkris (section heads). AwncTT'’ 
undertook two campaigns of intense persuasion. Le 
recalcitrant khan and the other with the sardars. who w * 
pressured to enlist a tribal Ioshkar in support of Ibrahim Khan.Thr 
an resisted at first and his unwillingness to endorse the British 
effort was manifested in his refusal to provide troops and to 
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y.J\° -lease ~ . ,. ,.wstore order in 

V h The Khan was finally persuaded to send letters to the 


>vV 


J. ^ that 


Sea* of Shakar Khan and his son could restor^ 


.nl) The c,lcr s to the 

aW 30 ' „inc them to support Ibrahim Khan. The ,, a 

j S< tS .led out a Ioshkar of about 1.000 men. Accornn LZ 


iiv turnc“ — ^compan 

V U , peri^ 1 riflemen, the PAs parry proceeded to Wad 


Accompanied 


l "\ Tmpe r,ai , X/f ; 1 lu wad to 

5 ° , >nt Khan as the Mengal sardar. Under this show of 


W „ ra hint Nna, ‘ . a ' J,luer thls shov 

in* 13 " V dissidents came in and a second reconciliation was 
force- ** lbrah im Khan Mengal was finally installed as the sardar. 
9t,ate oP s were wit ^^ rawn * K ^ lans apparent disloyalty > 


-< e trooP 3 ’ f . . 

and ^^cause as far « nisi 

e*c usea 

to analyse a nebulous nature, such as the Khan's, i, is p l easant 
a>ss‘ ble (hat he is not naturally ill-disposed towards us. He has, 
D ° rt an impish sense of mischief which prompts him whenever 


pOS* 

to rep° 




reven 


' , nt>p<’ rtunity -. • r ‘ “''■ ,ex ur 

e3Sy „ interfere in the execution of a project not necessarily to 


offers to do so without expenditure of energy or 


^ onCy ’ own interests, but merely to have the pleasure of 
benCtlt • t the promoters of it, whoever they might be. 3s 


disapP 1 


jointing t 


fficial report, Mir Mahmud is deprived of rational agency. 
In ^ ° u*c\ acknowledged the Khan’s refusal to provide troops to 

pABennnau v 

1 British, as it was a matter of record. Benn also noted Mir 
u( y s support of the dissidents. Despite the evidence that 
u hmud Khan was engaged in deliberate political activity, the 
AGG represented his actions as feckless and apolitical, the 


actions as feckless and apolitical, 
of his immature desire to make mischief. The AGG s 


consequence- 

rnal magnanimity was likely the result of his judgment that it 
P a ou i d be unwise to risk further tribal unrest by sanctioning the 


Khan for his disloyalty. 

Given the persuasion required to implement the jirga decision, it 

, _• __1 __ TI_L:_ VL 


is not surprising that the reconciliations arranged at Ibrahim Khan’s 
installation began to unravel within months. In an effort to 


I 
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produce permanent peace in Jhalaw an ,L 
for construction of roads i n t h ’ . D 

establishment of a levy-corps of 594 C rC8, ° n and C , 
200 camels, and all of it to be a 

officer. TheAGG argued that this estabf k 
by the Khan, partly from estate re ,Shmen t sh 0 , ° f * &N 
under British oversight, and na ~i. . VCnUes> Mrhi ch ^ 


% 


* ✓ «iace revp 

under British oversight, and partlv ri, ""»ch k “ 

the reduced number of the Kh 3n { r hr ° USh sav ‘ngs t ^ 

-rir the ,mprovem «ts m°gTt s b ^ 7 nativ ^ ul 'th 8f N 

Mahmud Khan for the cost of the „ 8 bc fur >d ecl /’ ,t[ ' At, 

*“ .. E,SKr„r-£?'s 

™ Ua Z l TheAGG 4)50 ^ported the PA - p f ’°°° «*a V 
the sardari subsidies, increasing them P ° P ° SaI to ted- 8 °‘°°0 
reducing them for dissidents. f C ° 0pera hv e Sar ., ,St % 

ars and 

!n arguing that the Khan should p ay t h e 
campaign, the AGG assumed a righteous tone°The°R Jha W 
no revenue from Kaiat State and should not, therefo ^'* 
the costs of troop deployment. The Khan, on the T ^ tob rit 
a large income and should either administer the co' ” hand ' ^ 
or pay an adequate share of the cost of its admini 01 '"'™ b " ns 'lf, 
such reforms and improvements as the growing'need" ^ ° f 
country might from time to time demand’ (Todd, 1926- ! ° f dlt 
Mahmud Khan had refused any assistance during the tro hi ^ 
Jhalawan, and the British were justified in demanding that'll <S ” 
the costs. In order to strengthen the British position in Jhala'w^ 
the AGG proposed constructing a road from Kaiat town to \ftd 
and establishing a local levy-corps, to enhance the authority of the 
NA Jhalawan. He suggested that these charges, along with some 
additional road repairs, should be funded by the Khan, perhaps 
from the cost of the Alengal campaign. 


MC < 3° vern n 's'of thc Mengals again refused 
seCtl °u 1910, Ibrahim Khan, already 
^ s iostallea. was ill, and his son was acting 
:^ he f s on^ed Che British to formally acknowledge 
l&'-ltM WaU Mcthammad as satdat. The transfer was 

m. mode :' r:;T:.?. wUh *= h-C 



the space of politics 

m ent of India took the proposals under 
of th< 

1910 


consideration, 

Ibrahim Khan, already weU^X ^ 

...»e 111 nnrl Vase e nn _ ° ' 


by 

^ ol 


mP 1 


„. Wall Muhmmad had been opposed by some Mengal 
past, and with his appointment, internal factionalism 
„*** f, a „d disputes about the payment of the mu/ia fduesi 
i-"" d unabated. The British wanted the satdat to capture Nut 
ri’ nti d, a rebellious takkri, who had attacked two levy-posts. 
jAuhtn 111 w ounded a levyman, and at the other he had 

At ° nC . ' he ce nsus records. In addition he had also looted several 
belonging™ Hindus. 
shoP s 

sardar professed ignorance of Nuts whereabouts, despite 
The nCW vi$its from him. Wall Muhmmad claimed that Nur was 
Alam Khan, a thanedar (head of a levy post) at Saruna, 


allied 

who 


ha d been intriguing against the British for years. The sardar 


d that this alliance was too powerful for him to take action. 
aSSer ?A concluded that he, too, lacked the means to remove Alam 
T C from his levy-position without the support of the Mengal 
^ Benn again urged consideration of the jhalawan levies corps. 

F ling that, the PA proposed a joint Sarawan-jhalawan force of a 
n d r ed men to proceed to Wad and remain there until the 
1 alcontents’ had presented themselves. Benn succeeded in 
obtaining the support for a Ioshkar from all the major jhalawan 
sardars Shortly after the combined force reached Wad, a quarrel 
broke out between Khan Muhmmad, who was representing his 
father, Sardar Pasand Khan (Zehri), and the Mengal sardar, as a 
result of which roughly half the jhalawan contingent left Wad with 
Khan Muhmmad. A petition signed by some Mengal takkns 
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remotely co Lon , al 

requested the removal of Wali Af 
whom they alleged had favoured r> 
nc Mental 

The Rrit-Seh l ? ■ s arH. 


Jcn Ba i hc Njn 

eaJs ^ dar N Aj^ 


WJC Bengal 

The British were in a bind as rep *** 

disturbances. The NA was ineffectivl ^ ^d 
was ro advise him against making j nd a " d a « the >'» a 
professed that he couid not unde d '""'"ate a N 
'cbellion'. In he .j . ers tan d rh_ arr es,.- c °iil.i 


professed that he couM nm und 
rebellion', in fact, there ^ 

detention of Shafcar Khan and AJlad ^" 31 i '*C° f «>i 
them being under arrest, and thVs Que, t '°^ 

uprising. Sardar Pasand Khan cla Zn ,^"6 at , ’* 


^»ucr arrest, and rK;, 1 VUeN- u * tk ^i. 

uprising. Sardar Pasand Khan ci futli "g a, , v i( ^ 4, 

rn the meantime; Khan Muhammad n „., ' 


\ 




So nwa s r 

- ^ozaar fo r . °^t or f 

in the meantime, Khan Muhamm^ 

following demands: P cr, tione<J r i 

nc 

'• RW —°«hakar Wtan and AJIad ina 
^ oi ~tofAiiadinaa s the sardar of k 
3. Derent/on of Wali Muhammad 

Appointment of HabibuIIah as the sardar of th e m 
T he petition is interesting because Kh u 
for rhe sardar/ appointments in two tribes, oH^J?* dci »t 
;Wawan, are appropriate to the ranking sardar f t” 1 not ‘ 
noth, son. it is difficult to imagine ^ ^^t 

A ‘ S d “ nr covert support ofhtZT*? * n S 

u cn lais/i measures against internal Zehri chailem . aSa " dllJ<l 

“ “ “f ^ thar ^ ®uW not control his son Th “ ^ 
protect Habibul/ah, the young Nausherwani sardar ^ re< ’ UCS ' , ° 
come straight from Pasand, who had introiected h’i 
Wiaran succession process. * *mseJf mto the 


"*»»». 

Mantis 

n °tev e „ 




THE SPACE op POLITICS 


15 , 12 , AGG convened a mee« n 

„ M* (D discuss then grievances. The satdaf, If' «">»* of 

rK “> a meetin8 agg '° b * « un“ ;r° u ' db -' 

><ali"P W “ e " 0t y WU *' PA a "d his “1 
fh' lr a over only the most important ceremonial ' TK ' AQg 
er^‘nation of a major sardar or the annual Sih'T*’ 10 " 5 
^‘"“efforts to override the British official ‘ W Wars' 
v sri°“ S . unsuccessful. Petitions to AGG ot Calcwere 

^non and ° (tcn not ackn °wled 6 ed, and ,h n «« 
at ccd , U f aC k down the ladder, Calcutta to the AGc'’’T" S '"' p ' y 
pass'd » a ^ *e AGG , 0 

the PA 

Arts presented ten requests to the AGG ai l 

& dfror" a sarda ” a PP°' ,ntment “ a rearrange m *““f **** 

^7 ,bars, ro° st of them involved working confV ^ 

» M ^on. The sardars wanted to end the or ^ 

rSS- a - d «-pwp* 1 tcrit 8 

.t ies , and they also wanted the British t n **“ 
penance) when they were asked to provide the iasbZ^ 
sked that the number ol jtrgas be reduced. Additionally, Z 
.anted an end to the ass.gnment of non-local tribesmen t0 the 
w .posts, and to the detent,on of women accused of adultery, i„ 
the levy-p osts ' Further they wanted the NA to treat them with 
deferential behaviour, by not being seated on a chair when they 
were seated on the ground, and that he should dismount his horse 
when they approached him. 

The AGG responded to the levy-deduction request by saying that 
levies varied from post to post and asked each sardar to submit his 
individual report. He agreed that there should be no lien on satdats 1 
subsidies for debts to banias (shopkeepers, moneylenders}, although 
he reserved the right of the PA to submit in writing a request fot 
such deductions. As to maintenance of lashkars in the field, the 



r 
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remotely Co . 

° l °n.al 

' 1VJVJ uclc,,,,,,,,:u l "« when a lashka 
territory, the British would assu m „ ^ ^ *rvi 

frtr IncLLr,* _ . C r>. . ^ 



for Ioshkar .r in their own territories w * V 

case basis. Although he acknowled °? d be d ec 7 - 
inconvenient for the sardars, the tot* 9 * ^ 
sardars could settle more cases am ^ poi ntJ Ucn ' ^N 

fewer jirgas. The AGG asserted that^ 
assigned to the.r home areas, but he 

men alien to the region to a lev, eta,n ed ,l 'X „ ' 

NA ,h„„ld treat the satdat, ^ N 

respect should Ke m.„i ,, pect > bi„ : . 




’ut i^XX-^ 


s 


- ° "Ufl recn 

respect should be mutual. He i ^ “ ut in di ^ 

etiquette proposed by the sardars. As^ 10 ^ ' hc % - 

held in the levy-posts, the AGG said a ° biect io n ^ 7 
was entitled to protection until a f] ^'N/ 

allowed that such women could also obtain^ hear 7 * N 

willing to give security for their safety. -J-, O'' 1 

consider a change in the darhor’s seadn, ^ <C> 
changing a longstanding tradition. u 

It is interesting to compare these requests with u 
by khan Muhammad, some months earlier 
exclusively concerned with rrih.l . ,s ear lie r l;.. ed 


Ur ^ 

° Ul d rv, 

^e, 


*■ 

K 

to 

; 3n 


... .. ~ I11C Iri °ntns earlier. Hi, 7 ^ 

exclusively concerned with tribal politics, whi t 

focused on colonial administration. There is no 17 " ,atcr list 
that these requests played any significant role l„ 7'°^ 
uprisings, although they were surely annoyances to ^ 
sardars. It appears that the sardars took the chance t ° f *' 
grievances to the AGG to bargain for concessions ZT?** 
the colonial government. This suggests that the sardars a 2 7 ° f 
the reality of the colonial government, but it did no 7 ^ 
they accepted its legitimacy. The inability to stabilize Z'u ^ 
leadership through the,/** revealed the contradiction of 77 
paramountcy. Indirect rule in the absence of a ruler, opened a s ' 

•*” ' hc ““ ,d ‘“'"S' 



the space OF politics 

delib^ PrOCCSSl WhOSC —dations they ^ 
V * (e i- 


■ is o,d<rr Sllo P s j 

■t J “7 d ' Wh ‘ 1 ' ' ht PA JJf 

-- * r:r,' Ht —.2 


0 ^° „ xvas, 111 - - * At convened a , 

r U "'\ him that plotters in Sasol village were planning an ' 
- so the sardars advised the NA to strike first A 77 
o- 1 td Sasoh robbing some shops and houses. Two men w e " 
< and one was wounded. A jirga convened to consider the 
Question blamed the attack on the NA and recommended 
S 'l British government pay compensation. The sardars decided 
‘ ,he NA Jhalawan bore the sole responsibility and assessed 
> against the Agency. The PA Kalat reluctantly accepted the 
Rs) mm endation, but reduced the compensation to Rs4,215 on 
^“"nds that the Sasolis had been insubordinate when they fi red 
C toW (Todd, .926: 63). Th, Bda* pad. p„h, ps .'„,,. 

“"an acknowledgement that their efifort to replace Shakar Khan 
f ad been a failure, and partly because they saw no viable alternative 
t^-levy governance despite its manifest shortcomings in 

jhalawan- 

Vffith regard to the Khans meddling in tribal affairs, the British 
found themselves in a difficult position. They wished to punish 
him by charging the cost of the military expedition associated with 
the removal of Shakar Khan to him, but Shakar was returned to 
the sardarship before the Government of India had acted on this 
proposal. The AGG explained: 


_L 
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• • . ifexisiting orders arc enforced ; 
to /nvire His Highness to give’ h e bc *** d 
"Ins^enten, Shahu r Ww, “ *, 

time, to invite His Highness to to ’ a Ppro* ^On'X 

Man with the aid of a military forc/^ ‘ h ' cos ' tl'” 'i 

'inhabit His Highness to be called ' " ' fic will I ' P »>C' 
of action initiated by us and • f Up ° n '° Pay f Pit 8 S 0' 

" * d r b ‘r <•****!' » mTlheT 

fttats after ...and jus, when events an J< ’ ni ' Jrid f °r th 1 s "oi! S 

; n r,sh ' and *“ -«» *. ZZ» 

his as rlncp ei_t. t ^b.. r 


T'/iis as dose as the Agency’s . 

remained bureaucratially stn J’ 8<>t to irony B . 

r ri « of-ucce^u,^ and **-^* fc x 

decisions. I„ this in5tance " Slubs «)uen, rep *e | - 

Pr ° Wfm ^ “ *-* * £££.« 

% 


u ary costs. 

Over the years, the British became H , 
governance, and the doggedness ■ i, Cepy com Hitted 

^ aftcr ano[h ", artests to thUThe^a ^ Con Ce d " ikil1 

participants in the,,^ proccs , we re ^ * 

Ihoy/ijit as an arena wU. .l.. . . . ’ the y< too. r._ > 


,b. - Process. However th „ 

' JS 30 arena " here they could defend t0 °' ^ <o, 

from J, rg a deliberations and conseou "" 3 ' ,r ^ a 

te/bse to consider cases on occasTn 1 a„> 

r ar to h T c 

atrr" scnera,,> ' co,,ab ° pa ^ with their the ^~ 

and a PP"«d to have settled most of the ^ ° fflc 'A 

themselves. They exercised a degree of control bTdT^ **«■ 
disposition of conflicts. This was largely successful r'"'" 8 ^ 
administered smaller tribes with fewer internal ctoT" ** 
suppression of raiding opened the formerly inst^T^ 
cultivation, benefiting both the sardars and the t L e f ? 
commitment to cultivation, even on a transhumant basis 


a If" 


I foiled 


tH e space of politics 
w hose sharecropping tenancies contributed 




fo‘ nC °\ 

rat‘° n 

ibK , re ater 


n ot an option for Jhalawan’s sardars as they were 
^ ^allenges within their larger tribal formations. 
O^Trt ied one P r & a a ^ ter anodler in the succession 
fractals ^^"dars tested the possibilities of ignoring or 
A 5 ° eS , t heSe Visions they had supported in the jirga. For 
disP U . .:nc t he , 


>““ 6 ' 

off' e 


Sasol case, the British believed that the NA had 
th false intelligence which encouraged him 


^plated 

^ 0[ a P rC ' e ^he process, so when the PA convened a jirga to 
conCf0l -bi,ity fo r the losses connected with the attack, the 
ssess resp° nS ‘ d ^ ]sJA to be responsible and recommended 
\ t d& rS to be paid by the government. The shortcomings of 
c oPip cnSatl °”bled officials both in Quetta and Calcutta, and the 
& jW a ^. , s began to evolve the reform proposals, which are 


Kotes 

1. FCR Js 

areas- 


law-code, originally developed by the British to administer the tribal 
It was based on custom, and it emphasized collective responsibility and 
deration by tribal chiefs and elders. FCR is in efFect today only in the 
Federally Administered Tribal Areas (FATA). However, aspects of FCR persist 
• m uch of Pakistan. FCR is passionately criticized by many Pakistani lawyers 
and officials who argue that it violates both the constitution and basic human 

rights. 

2 Letters AGG to Foreign, 22 April 1891 and 2 January 1892, SAHSA, Sec. 19, 
File M-19, Basta 1. 

3 Letter AGG to Foreign, 4 July 1900, HSA, Sec. 1, File M-l, Basta 1. 

4. Extracts from letter AGG to PA Kalat, 1 August 1900, in Collection of Papers 
Regarding Jurisdiction in Kalat State, HSA, Sec. 5, File 74, Basta 5. 

5 . Note, AGG, 7 January 1898, in Collection of Papers Regarding Jurisdiction 
in Kalat State, HSA, Sec. 5, File 74, Basta 5. 
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K*M°mv COLon , 


"AL 


6. Record of the Proceeding Against H 

166-7 (henceforth Proceeding) r- '* Latc Hi P L 
(COQDA). ^ C ° mni ^ion cr the 

7. This case is discussed in Major Showers’ 

Srcport °fhi S)0 S '°\A 


Show ers Family Papers. Box 4, CSAS C 
. The following account is drawn fro 
1896, HSA. Sec. 4, File M-4 B a Sta 2 ‘ 

,«• 24 >««. >.«, 


better, 
Sec. 4 




V JOVO, hie c 

J2. Agency officials used ‘ghazf 3n j HS A. Se c . 

u W offences fell under the Act. This was , 

infidels. 15 ” ^ “ 3 ^ 

13. Letter Foreign to AGG, 12 July 1 895 ° ’ °' * 

M ‘ A f n y $ officiais ^ Arric/e 5 of the Trea^' * Fi,e 74. B , ^ 

‘It is hereby ** th ~ L ' 


,. ,. ^ ■' w tne ireatv a l’ P ‘ ,e 7 4 t> 

adjudicate inrer-tribal affairs. ‘It is herek ° the W / 8a *»» 5 
calculated to disturb the peace of the 

the Sirdars of Khelat. rk- d. / 3r,Se hcre.r. an 7 die. 1 


Khan and the Sirdars of Khelat, the ^ he te a f r d ^dii'' 0 

Highness shall in the first place use his good off) 3t f 


,,, „.. . Ic ar ' a "S'".ent between " ^ Pan* “ f . 

'' h ' cons ' nt ° r British Governm faili »e J**« 

'o its arbitration, and accept and faithftdly SUl>mi ' ^ *• 

of the Treat}’an be found in Aitchison, Xf- 21s in'* "''•"P Th. c*^* 
15. See PP, Bad No. 2. pp. 27,-2. for the t^fof s' t % *» 

/6. AGG ro Foreign. 3 August 1883. HSA. Sec 10 F Pr ° p ° s al 

J7. AGG to Foreign, 10 April 1884, HSA, Sec. 2 Fil W^ 0 ’ Bast * 1. 

IS. Memo, PA Kalat, August 1889, SAHSA Sec 7 pi ox’ Basta 2 - 
19. Even in the 1960s. men of Sharna village odd^l j ^ 3 ' 
lubfects. would made a deferentia, visit to their g^ 0 “ 

i u T TT f* W " C h" V, ' Cini » * "ominLS” 1 ^.., 

would be offered to him. ° 0 Sever al r U p ec 

20. Memo, PA Kalar, Augusr 1889, SAHSA, Sec. 7 File 24 r 

21. ACC to Foreign, d July ,900, SAHSA, Sec. 1, File M-l' C'!, 

• Constructing the railroad through the Bolan Pass produced 

administrative costs. The British imported labour from India f. 

The influx offers led to a rise in civil and c ri „Ut ‘ 
shop-taxes and general maintenance were problems in the newlyjj^ 
bazaars. Calcutta authorized a Native Assistant for Bolan to deal whh£ 


the space of politics 

t che railway was completed, the lab. 


898.' s .. 

hldlP 5 ' Van paSS ' V3S 'iced the interest from Kalat’s Treasury’s investments. 

n&*7fo*A coa,P Z 6. 

*'!, in Ch3pt . , ravvn from Showers’ Report, 28 May 1903. CSAS. 

V 1 jiscn s5 jCC ount is ^ 

Jhl ,bll0 Falr.ily Pap ^ S ’ot O oormally go on such tours. Showers judged his 
^e rS officers dld ceSS f u l experiment, as the Officer treated 552 persons 

j. ^en c<5 t£> uf5 e of the tr,P ‘ 9> CSAS, Showers Family Papers, Box 4. 

Lr thC , C T hal a ' van f October 1904, HSA, Sec. 5, File 74, Basta 5. 

5 h^ ef5 j A gG * October 1904, HSA, Sec. 5, File 74, Basta 5. 

‘ aG G ’ 3l ., ed as Baloch in the File. 

fnis are d*** 2? June 1895, HSA, Sec. 13, File 20, Basta 1. 

fh e paf * Order. A G ’ £ . Ro bert Sandeman, 25 August 1890, SHSA, 

i» id 

P^ fih 74. Ba “ a L Showers, pp. 15-16, HSA Sec. 6, File 222, Basta 6. 

fa»f. x/frjior I 1 ' " . /nai r*CAQ Familv nerc Rnv A 


y Maj° r r 


jw- b y g May 1903. CSAS, Showers Family Papers, Box 4. 

A^r toA GG ’ T narrative of the Mengals’ succession problems was 
pA A llowing Icn SV? Sec . i. File I, Basta 20 and Todd 1926: 24-5, 34-56. 
The °M {l0tn 2Q May 1909, HSA, Sec. 1, File I, Basta 20. 


foreig* 1 ’ 




August 1912, HSA, Sec. 1, File 1, Basta 20. 
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The Averted Gaz e 


The interculrural arena created through the interact' 

and tribal hierarchies was profoundly masculine 

and women were excluded from the process an j ^ hht - Si'"* 1 


3 «ve n 
>lonial < 


tribesmen had very limited access to it. Once 
established in Kalar, Calcutta’s primary' interest shifted C ° ntr °l 
maintenance and protecting the fiction of an Ahmadzai ^ 

Stare. Agency officials were charged with implement Ht 
concerns through managerial means, with the permanent 8 ^ 
of the British military' as a backup. British policies di SCo 
participation of ordinary tribesmen in the economic and^^' 
opportunities created by colonialism. Manual labour 
construction of the railroads was recruited from Imperial I n( p ^ 
were the ‘lower administrative ranks. The growth of t h e q*’ ’ 
market attracted outside contractors and artisans. Agency off lci ^ 
maintained a deliberate segregation of persons subject to tri ^ 
custom from those who were subjects of British India. fhi s 
distanced the rribespeople, who were subjects of a native state, f rom 
the attention of reformist organizations in Britain. Despite thei 
occasionally differing agendas, officials at all levels were united ii 
their desire to avoid such attention. 

Slaver)' and women were major sites of cultural difference in l atc 
ninereenth-centuiy Britain. Abolition was a signifier of civilized 
progress and it marked Europe as enlightened in contrast to much 
of the Middle East and Asia. Where slavery persisted in the 


THE averted gaze 


VJ5 


it was implicated in a discourse that distinguished 
r& ’f slavery from slavery in the Americas. U is often 
fo^ 5 , _ former was not as harshly oppressive as th, 


cP'- *1 *- former was not as harshly oppressive as the 

, o( i^ ! t h* 1 1 0 f the New World (r - > - • - — 

rcy i-s/crv - -*i 




-j as the 

- jy ot «*e - ""S' Lew ’ ls 1990: \0\y. 

&Z was often described as sumptuary and uneconomic 


m en bad considerable disruptive potential in 
s » nd "I ency officials viewed tribal disputes involving 
5 ljVe uistan- A6 ially dangerous. They believed that such disputes 

0 .n as eSpCC ! impetuous action that could easily escalate into 
nnd » n 'r . . _ _i ti \ c*i . 


e ti ^ eSpeC ‘ impetuous action that could easily escalate 
ras h * u j t f or them to control. PA Showers reflected 
iflC ' te c e. t0 ° d ' he noted that the most important case he settled 
Vl ° lCtl D n cern was that of the runaway widow who rejected 

ch e fC a bout slavery were related to political sensitivities 

n cy aH* ietieS pU bUcity dealing with the mistreatment oi 

^ ^ ^ _ \A eiirplv Vicive e\\r 


Any publicity dealing with the mis 
A °^ on doh- woU ld surely have elicited questions in 

10 ffickiHS ° difficulties, discussed earlier, associated 
paW 111 ' - T ^rhelh is an ^ 


i.u^u uoouwa,w with the 

en 1 - 11 ^hrothel), is an instance of the ability of British 
Quetta chakla to impact colonial practices. Agency officials 
reform m ° V ^ t preventing such metropolitan intrusions, engaged 
yetted a p ur dah. The practice of female seclusion 

their own an d enabled them to blur the difference 


in 


form of purdah, me practice ui icmaic sccmsiun 
° Wn maneuver, and enabled them to blur the difference 
f a cilita ted th ‘ s m ^ slave an( } a w ife. Although their differing status 
in status tQ the tri bespeop\e, Agency officials, engaged 

was perfectY c ()i __ Uop 


In 




L . me the Baluchistan Agency was established in \»77, the 
By '7 DDtessed most of the slave ttade in the Betsian Gulf. 
British ha suPP ^ for (he BrUis h t0 control the ttade in the 

^"s'tordertegion of Kalat. Afghanistan and ltan, because hete it 


■■■■' ‘ ' - 
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REM °TEt Y co, 

' V; 's small-scale and dcccntril' '° N ' AL 

transported across borders 
n - u,vc - 1 — >>v „ lis ,i lne 

7 a , prior to ‘he Agency. F 1 iescc «dc nts of VofNi 

T. ! 1C ' atc ninc '^mh-cc„ Ul 7 r° ,Uar - v evid^U 

^Pped person **, 

1 he British—Afg| la n W, ' ^'ves ° ft ^ ^ 

J “ d *« I*,*, 

” IJ “"»■ .he ho r<i „ , n "“"»l , Tis e \ 

tony-nine ap „« ^ c"l » >0 <N ' 

^ -A Kalai denied * *■ 

j ' |" J K ' d .he word of ,| li; ^ ■ 

denial was dubious . 1 Howeve k ,QcaI r Cn gc V<u' 
^raw-lodged a rise in 

"»h the arms trade.’ ‘ c ^ ,n 8 in s | av ^ al 

es - ass, 

he issue of slavery arose shortly before th 
Baluchistan Agency. In 1876 , a croup nf fc " 

»n. horn p.ovinee „f Mat™. ^ h"”^ 

b > Since , , 8 73 P .re“ G b lA' 

Government and the S,,lr„nor„ «ro-_ „ Wecr > th e 



s oi<i 


^ h; 

s °ci ; 


\ 

N 


OUni \ Of 


4 e 

r<,r H t 

Port 


• oince a 1873 trearv k Co ^t a | 

Government and the Sultanate of Oman, forbade"th Br 5 

surrendering the fugitive slaves, their owners retalj f S 
anso burning a local telegraph post, cutting the tele/ ^ ' ai(i 'n ? 
kidnapping a native employee of the TeleerW, ,3 ^ 'A and 


--..g a local telegraph post, cutting the tcler u ' 

kidnapping a native employee of the Telegraph Dc P " 'A an 
of the stolen property was eventually returned, andT''"'' Mo 
Nvas also released unharmed. 1 e cm pby< 


ing 

and 

Most 

Fee 



,„c" lc " icnc >’ f °r .he raiders. l n rtn . 

jjawj government of India, Sandeman argued- rCp ° ri,nB lh <-‘ 

* l ° lie slavery U n cime-honoured ms,i wlion in Balllch 
npii’V ' , attaching 10 the word slavery 1 , which " 11 many 

arc 1 abscm from ; hc manncrs ° f Bii r S; r 

■ivil' ,c 0 f die slaves approaches more nearly that Th 

1 --• • They 


THE AVERTED GAZE 
Sandeman became the AGG 


'97 


in >877. |,c 


Mediated 


civ"ol l" c —-‘' - “variy that of , r 

dfiK e fore .heir emancipation. . . . They arc , gcnc[a Hc Scrfs "> 

8 USS ' j kind')' (<“■)■ and as mcmbcrs of die family t,A 
ir ea.r a , need hardly say that I have no desire whoever, , '!"* 

bel °° hii modified form Of slavery. I merely wish to remove 7 7 
eve" th . ns which might arise from the use of the word A sv , ^ 
in ’ r rod which has the sanction of centuries, cannot be upLm 
,hiS Vi,hour disturbing effects; and this is especially the case when the 
day' involves serious pecuniary losses to individuals. .. i t is hlrd| 

ch,ine a subject for wonder that the rude Biluch who dwells in',he 
,Hen /-'..,^/liir ic <lovv to annrpriato *l.„ __• 

near < 


. e. a ju-r , in trie 

lhc near Gwadur is slow to appreciate the motives which had led 

English people to strive so earnestly for the abolition of slavery.' 


lean 

lan 


o 

insd 


this paradigmatic statement of nineteenth century Europe 
V</iI about cultural difference and evolutionary progress, Sandemar 
ideJS de d in settinga policy followed by his successors until 1912, 
initiating event, the flight of a large number of slaves, is 
. j in the construction of Baloch slavery as a relatively benign 
" 'itution. significantly different than the plantation slavery 
ed by the abolition movement. Sandeman incorrectly asserts 
Tfdtere was no trans-border trafficking in slaves. He characterizes 
' 3 , r as an ancient and economically important Baloch cultural 
S "dition- Despite his professed rejection of slavery, Sandeman had 
'"fact issued a sanad (official document) to the Marris in 1878, 
'hat sll pp 0 rted their right to own slaves. 5 British officials attempted 
keep a distance from the slavery issue, and it was their practice 
have sardars and other tribal notables hear cases involving slaves. 
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rem °tei y Col 
As Sandemans successor, AGG n ^ 
to '"quire whether they have ^ ^ it ■ 

authorize us or direct us to do s ° r - *' 


T he Slaver)> Act of I841 
would be enforced in any " 0 Prop, 

extend ,0 Kalat, which as , C ° Urt ‘ H**^ % 
governance in domestic aft"*"* «*te, \^'W" 


not - Tk'^rf 

VS v 

\N 


'ii. 


<lL. % 


t 0 N 


” Cun "S *« ■"'ferial botJ „ the p "' * 

s, 


% 

‘if 

"'1, 

"l t 


It would therefore be better rh l 
11'J.whl the neves,!,, of takl ' PA *«»ld „ 

"" ''“ h “ '»« ’hen,. „ S „.l7“" 0r 'l,*>^ i 

""«««/h 


As officers with judicial power, ,h, p . 

position. Slaves Bel ° ^ 

•ermorie, of Sindh and British L.. ‘‘""'M 


U N 


of 


Put: 


• oia\es fleeing to j- 

rerraorres of Sindh and British Balud^"" 1 ^^' 

*r* ,hdr » ** owners, Despi™ T 

Calcurra, agent,, however, did convey , ome 

necessary fo, then, lo keep the practice of ,|,«< 
“I - be bough, o, sold, s l ave.f,„; il " , :/“*H* 
separated, and they were not to be mistreated * " 0t ,0 L 


n0t r " a N 


Hon f r 


S 


It was not always possible, however, to keep slaverv k t, 
y the 1890s, some slaves appear to have heard dj^^ 
ss ould not return them to their masters if they fled eith 7^ 
Brttish Baluchistan, and sorting out cases of absconding ^ 


or 




the averted CA2e 


u ,co<"P licated -? n ' PartiCularl y«nter Dri . >’9 

from one chiefly territory t0 anot . n S^a n . n ed 

. i5 ^ 5 located him, the alleged slave had 7 By ,he 

cbirf-»j w . dau E h,„»*, « 

th f (T ' in r n of slaves and refused to intervene * ^ ' heil 


liti a 




r et Urn> 


n * n 


lCir Policy of 


in 


co’ 


jr fC 

,n an Assistant Political Agent (APA) Wa . 

19 n Quetta when a girl dashed in, fl ung ov cr , 

>< uint to release her from slavery.'- I nvest j * ‘ S feet ’ and 
; was the daughter of a free-born j at and , u 
' „l by the Raisani sardar as a maid f or hi T* W ° m "n, 


over a 


and 


V &:, * a s the daugnier or a tree-born j at an d a H that 

■ he Csed ^ ' he Rai r; sardar as a ^ for his jrr, oman ' 

’° r nutatio"- who belonged to the sardar's broth ^ of 
fCp ,.. cirl. The threat of this maniac, i.a , ’ Want «i 


P u ‘ o0ta tion, who belonged to the sardar's br 0 ,h ' Ve of 

^7. et ,0 concoct a plan. The mother put D her and 
,,r’s eyes and then begged the sardar to ,ak, Z?* her 


u',r's eyes and then begged the sardar to take rh her 

daUg e atment- Since Quetta was leased land under 7 *° Que " a 
^tion, the APA was ob.iged to flee t t* ^ 
lifl "nd tb« the sardar would get the girls re l atives tQ ‘"*"* r * ^ 
' V °Lrn and accept the marriage. So the official asked T.7 7 


, return an 


, at t he saruar wou.u get the g,rls relatives to persi J u 
and accept the marriage. So the official asked ,h ' " 
an d spoke of the girl, of Raisani’s KCIE, and how ” 

1 w as S0 ° n T in d 8 t0 In<Jia ’ 7, Uld nW likC hMr tha ' ont 

his nobles owned and mistreated slaves. Faced with this pressure 
the Raisani presented the girl to the APA, and explained that this 
w as the only honourable way he could get out of his promise to 
his brother. The APA arranged the girls marriage ,0 a Hazara 
militiaman, and both the mother and the daughter professed to be 
pleased with the marriage. Perhaps the sardar had the last word 
here, as the APA was reprimanded for interfering in Kalat affairs. 


age. 1 LI naps rne sardar had the last word 
rprimanded for interfering in Kalat affairs. 

British officials were generally not as sympathetic in such cases. 
More typical is an 1899 report of a female slave who approached 
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UN| al 

the Political Agent complaining of mj st 

The official noted that she ‘didn't Cat,7lc nt r 

rt . .. Ppear to k , 

A group of sardars quickly petitioned f Qr } C ^ a v 


THE AVERTED GAZE 


inr oiMUJi iwuu mji sne aid ntapp ear nt fr 0 I 

A group of sardars quickly petitioned foH '° bc if > V I c ,he "> ale and rcmalc slavcs of 'he „ COD , 2 <>i 

of the Political Agent, obliged to lK , •> b, d \ ^ °' it c becoming obstinate merely on ^ ^ Part of 

mounting pressure from the sardars, is I'T JVV e ' 


ot me i uiiucai Agent, obliged to s |, c , rn -Tk b *t| \ 
mounting pressure from the sardars, i s '' Cf V 

agent concluded with a statement, that'jf'X in JS 

to return to her master, he would | ct her X'^ 

that he did not encourage her to return"' ^ is h, r >'v’i^ 

q ,0 b 

While it is impossible to determine how of 
India during the 1890s, it is clear that SlaVc s fl C(| 
in British relations with the chiefs. The sard"^ *** a diyj? \ 
return of the woman above, argued that ,1,/* Pc,i,i «ninN 
exempt from British interference by the CUS '° n ' of s| 8f Nk 
Treaty of 1876. While the treaty did ar L Xl* ° f the??' 5 '* 


exempt rrom urttisn tntcrlcrencc by t h e of s) '' ,Ur t( l 

Treaty of 1876. While the treaty did ackn'IT ° f ^ ’iJN 
chiefly prerogatives, it did not, specifically ^ T tra di t ?? S,,Jr >f 
the British rejected the sardars’ argument."T? 0 ' 1 s O N 
confused about the British position on slavery j t u ' ' C Sar <Ws ’ ,n<i 
On the one hand they were told that the 
know whether they had slaves, while on th c ol ^ ^ Waf n t ° 
informally counseled to conform to minim J ^ ^ *er 

treatment. Although officials would not return r Stan ^ af ds r 
c 111 rL, nawav cl °< 

were often sympathetic to the owners. AGG Barnes * 3Vcs ‘ they 

a delegation of owners from British Baluchistan indj ; CS ^ n ^' n g to 

personally felt, that it would he fair to make slaves ° ^ at ^ c 

manumission, but thc law did not permit this. 12 ^ C ^ 3Sc ^eir 

Slavery was cited by the Khan, in an objection to a Britisl 
of completing a surfaced road betw een the Agency’s Head 
in Quetta and thc Kalat town, where he resided. Accordin ^ 


Mahmud: 


project 
'quarters 
*8 to Mir 


c *“ n „ construed, and none of «hc men of 01 'he r 0ad n ' 

<««* “ ■“ »'-.i “ 

of lhc [° ad no ' h '"S else is by 

ca^ Vc. y et ,hc low P crsons - l-e. male and " ' han * 

'Idling P cculiar ideaS : lf thc r ° ad ™„s [ructc 7 al ' *ves arc 

, e w ould entertain more serious ide as l n ., “ far * Ka| at 
ch e f | ,|,e splendour of Baluchis will be gradually di ' S n,ann ". God 
j^rbid’ 7 U!m 'nished.'3 

, rca son for his resistance to the road was surely ,h 
'would abridge the relative seclusion he cniI d CCrn 
^ "‘j,hough it remains unclear why he chose , 0 f 0CUs * Kalat 
t o« n ’ (hc s | a ves as his opposition. Perhaps, it Was his °" Unrcst 
a rfl° ng ‘ the sardari support for his position * ar6Un, ' n > 
for ‘ liC 

d ‘>er ofslaVCS ^ Kalat a ', l7,8 ,° 0, ° f Wh ° m 9 '300 were fej? 
£ slaves were concentrated tn the more remote areas of southern 
Palawan. Makran and Kharan, where male slaves cultivated their 

J lets’ fi' lds Wh,l£ thC W ° men d ' d their dom «tic work There 
I? relatively few slaves in Sarawan, where they were primarily 
''aged in domestic work in the chieftains’ households. A 

Lpo« ional estimate m 1926 had the slaves eomprising about 
4 per cent of the total population in Jhalawan and the Marri-Bugti 
Jbal land 5 - 6 per cent in Makran and 15 per cent in Kharan. H 

Slavery practices undoubtedly varied, considerably, from place to 
j ace and from owner to owner. Slaves intermarried, sometimes at 
t he insistence of their owners. Bride-price was given by the man, 
although it was sometimes appropriated by the owner of the 
woman. In much of Kalat, male slaves did agricultural work and 
received a portion of the harvest. They were similar to poor 
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remotely- Co . 

Sharecroppers with n ' AL 

mort Saged, and if the j T'° maj ° r <*ce 
^andsellthenr.A.Iavf^ 5 S|, v 

°t Pass ,t on to his Jieirs j n ’ ana 8ed to ’ ' he m. ' s 

although 1 ' only a f ew ,, ’ d at his d Ca . ^ 




a c ‘ ,0 rt 

O- -...y a tew slaves L a eath ; p 8, 8c r ^ b t 

a ^u.red property, anyway ° by ^al t h v '->•>, , Ny\ 
owners esrate Usua lly ^ fairm. ° ^is \l 

"•rite and sent to ov dltar y slav es ) rep °rte d NejA 

in Kachhi, svas X" 5 " ' he *»-* e l Were ' a u g >. J * 

<«-» roZ£: T "* w ■ -Cj t, « £.* n> 

**? av >:: 

ambiguin- „ s „ di p, ,’«ll V 

D f«- s; of T h 7 ““^,L::->: : 

Jhts would appear to he a del Scimi*' 3,1 °f s| > 
Bntldl cs t'mated about 2 500 "l ° missi t>n J*!*' 1 
thC [ 92t —, servile '****». ^ 9 ,,^ 

numbering 21,683 - The Kalat Ga ^ J n° 

vao-tng ways. Slaves are discretely noted' T” ^ «fcS 
category that also included 

entertainers. In Sarawan, though, slaves and'/ Crafts P c °pl e 

l ' n JHalaWan * servile dependents’ included T^ "C 
war-prisoners. Kachhi, slaves are not mention'd' 
only sen ile dependents were the Jats, who were .1* ^ *e 

tenant cultivators. e n ° n -trib 3 j 

The Gazetteers’ construction of slavery had a male subject l 
facilitated the assertion of benign treatment of slaves. ! n v, ^ 
slaves were said to engage in a number of occupations, j nclu ?“' 
acting as advisors to the sardar and serving in his militia Sorr^ 
were said to advance socially, through marriage with tribal vvomT 
However, it was noted, without comment, that many slaves had 
sought freedom by fleeing to Sindh (GOB Kharan: 80). 



the averted gaze 


. I* 


, 2 03 

claves were re P rcscnted as a quasi- tr ib a l 0 
& 1 *' w as a village of independent Gadras with ^ 

fh "nd of connection, which tied them to their T** 

- “ ,j ” h ‘- -C; 

“V’ were interested in increasing their slave-hold! 
O’ tu: 62 )- The pw* of a free (W,,. whosc off 

perhaps, clarified by material in ,he Makran District 
( u c ave. owner was unable or unwi 


(6^ lave. 

^5* 51 r ^hen an ..-g to provide food 

d^hing *>' HiS SlaVCS ' . l them t0 fe " d for 

J ^ Should the owner wish to obtain their labour in ,he 
.Id order them back (GOB Makran: 108 ) 
he C ° U 




is. P c "‘“ r ” ,, .- 'v laK ran District 

°rrr™u r u r i,in ®•*> p*^ fO0 d 

for'* 
ioul 

uld ° r 

s the only location in Kaiat where slaves were included 
/- amone the local Gichki f ... 


was the only .— “«« were included 

^ cs of marriage among the local Gichki landlord fa mi | ies 
• | , e «el ,ange , ( hat, conventionally, an equal number of male and 
,> S ‘ a ^ s were given (GOB Makran: 72).'* The slavery issue 
fef» l e s ac0te in Makran and Kharan, where their numbers were 
.as 1 " 05 '" here slaves did a significant amount of agricultural 

| and _* nr/wimifv fn MrirlcK k.U Ct. II « . 

|ab^ r ' 

he 

ditions of slavery in Makran are very easy, and the few masters 
ThC Tere inclined to treat their slaves badly have taken warning; they 
Wh ° "that any slaves who can prove that they have been treated cruelly, 
kn °' V received proper food and clothing, or have been separated by 
haVe . their families, will be released; and the slaves also know that 
SaC obtain redress in such cases. Most of the slaves, however, are 
^ atC3 con tented with their lot and know that on the whole they 
a 1 ••• — 1 — -asier terms than if they had to work for 

Abstract ideas of freedom to not appeal 


. w here slaves am - amount of agricultural 

but the areas’ proximity to British-held Sindh. led to 
bo“" esca pes. Despite evidence that slaves were not content 
Conditions of their lives, the British consistently 

th thC . L „: r miserable condition: 


jy WCH -- 

their livelihood on easier 

ti*.» 

strongly t 


g et 


the majority of them. 
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^ t ^ p<saE * EMOTE —o Nial 
ask > don't look' n / SC SUggesrs ’ the Br - • 
und '™°od by 

shar 'crop pcrs . ■ a, °ch: , n rhc c * s °cj aJ ^ t . 

observation t/ / af ^ **^ of w e «*«**. ^ 

iou r ° di ^ec" s Jz s i°* 

^z:zzr r 

“ rrcme ' or ‘great’. The deF ' Var,ous ly WodiLt^Pto, f 'S. 
conditions were: 1 ) /act of featUr « of * by ><* J°' ^ 

^ /n m ™ p 7 perr> ' «<** 7^ >S 

Baluchistan) Gar Mafcra ". Jhala' *4>< 

class difference W„1 *• ^re £'** 

™™l p £°, r ,; b ;°T m w »'»b..«* ** 81 
T j’ •<■ “”p‘ <?U 3 S 

“ “ 3 Bm ' Sh COnStrUC " on ^ reflected botHh^ 


b ride-p»“- ’ 


- 1*”' „ r i«' blU , tn a their daughters to the highest bidder, 

r'h c3t % a loch offe J e exchang es called ‘bride-price , sealed the 
^ uS c thC tbe m aterl ecn two families arranging a marriage. 

b^ USe o tiat ioOS bet ^ was an indication of family honour, and 
■Jit** TfwS#* "’“'"mid an ongoing concern for her well-being. 

„ with a mans right to multiple wives, 
comW^‘ on 

^> ed d ‘ V ° acc orde(l in marriage, did not always prevent 
. . protect* 005 a wives , and a generous bride-price 

abusing tnc11 


fbc 


s oC> 3 ‘ 


j father ti 
most 


overlook the shortcomings of a prospective 


+ _ 

c.rh«rw ^ a wi f e » s close patrikin—fathers and 
^ But in n ‘^ ^ h ’ er the support, which the female slaves, 

;^ speciaUy g 


^ ,ecialiy . se & ^ ere denied. There was a strong preference 
or 0the ^ Se t he lineage, which facilitated ongoing contact 
and her family. Marriages contracted with 
be0 veen th e ^ Qpen to t h e suspicion that a generous bride- 
n relate*i » ml family to overlook the possible shortcomings 

p^rr 

„fthe husband. 

outside kinship; they were constituted as categorically- 
Slaves were ^ Jacking the familial rights and protections of 

different ^p^on of Baloch women to be as degraded as 

1 I k chattel’, obscures critical differences in women’s lives. 
Wh'le neither wives nor the female slaves controlled their bodies, 
ives did have a bodily integrity which was denied to the slave 
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Remotely COi „ 

"omen A « r L ° n 'a L 


TT 


succeeding owners. Sc *u a | it n < w \ \ 

7 'Vax .. ** r: \ 


The difference between wives a ,4 
the case of jointly-owned sU . d Cnsla ve<] 
offspring were committed to diff e ^ ioint -°\vn yr > ^ n i s 
of their conception. The onlv men ' °fte a ^ 

* -catively concur W 

one-half a leg' of a woman ^ ^^O,. a ^ 


Hi 


*$N 


'a 

\ 


t concrete i "'*ce 

one-half a leg' of a woman f or »V ?2 ° s ' a KU’° S <N 
" hole leg for Rs50. The report do ^ A year late' 3 ? 1 NjN 
"Uh the ownership of a leg and a half 7 ***** "hat ' Sh^ 
leg owner got no service from herb ' ° n| y th^ c,l* 
of the sale of her fourth child. When'lTV''o th^'K' 

one child, she was ordered to 

Like their counterparts in other parts of As' ^ ^ 

officials in Baluchistan had a rather andmeem"' ^ E 
and female slavery. British officials often r 
concubinage’ when speaking of female slaves On '° ' he C 
the girls generally preferred to be the conc^£ *?*«*£ 
rather than the wives of poor men.’ He did deplore whatV^ ^ 
to as forced concubinage’ and it is hard not to see . ^ 
anything but a euphemism for rape, a word that never' * 
any British documents. 21 PP^ared i n 

The discourse of benign slavery was based on the distant 
deliberate refusal of knowledge on the part of British officials^ 
1914, AGG John Ramsay breached this purdah by going to Makra] 
to investigate reports that slaves were being abused. While he found 
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^physical abuse, he received numerous com , 
idc* 1 ^ f families. Local notables were persuad ™ Pa, " tS ° f 
° they would neither separate children'f '° S ’ 8n 

J- from rhpir wiv*»c 'T’l— a _ *T)m their 


/V 0 


K^ tS husbands from their wives. The AGG’s 'official 1 r 

p ° r n Department in Calcutta was measured and , T* 
f*' fo rel ® . st emancipation, because: pbcat 

/> a « a,n 


H c -jpitate action would shatter the whole fabric of , 

and it was accordingly to bc depreciat^ 
lift “ Tfthe^^ [slaves] themselves. . The ghulums havc * 
heir hearts desite [m the non-sepatanon agteements), and w 
V* ‘ capable themselves of vote,ng any further grievances they J‘ 


h^ vC * 

say enclosed a personal letter with the report that has a 

SC s that were forced on my notice appalled me; without the 

T he faClS Q f m y own eyes and ears, I could hardly have believed that 
lCS{l *°Z a peculiarly brutal form existed naked and unashamed in 
slaveiT 0 ^ ^ ^ own pr0 vince at that. ... I believe now that the evil 
311 crU shed—Happily just in time to save us from a public 


lnd« a - 


has 


j^How it can have escaped publication for so long, I am at a 

understand, even on the supposition that discontented and 

Effected persons have never realized what a powerful weapon lay to 

hands. ... It is a matter of such personal congratulations to 

thcir ]f . an d a matter, I think, for congratulations to Government also, 

^ we have forestalled the inevitable scandal, and that, while feeling 

^ * y j ur y to report the existence of the evil, I have been able to 

lC lS r u e S ame time that measures have been taken to eradicate it. 23 
report at 11 

ph notably different registers of these two documents mark a 
f cure between the British discourse of slavery and the actual 
B lochi practice. The separation of families obscured the reality of 
trafficking of female slaves, many of them young girls, into what 
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™otm. Vco 

offic,»/ s <fel,c«/y termed 'forced 
more direcr/y: X g/r, „ K „ days . C ° n ^i n 

abridged the longstanding ‘W .*? Cre * tc n * A . 

. difficult pdc H:: k ' dont w Oh, 

wirh w/, ar cou/d not be said • Jook e . Po,i cy C '< 

wbar cou/d nor even be ev /• • ° ff ' ci ai c 0r ’ 1)6 w' N f\ 
Despite witnessing c omph ,*‘ / ac '‘ n owl e d g ^ Po, 'de n * 
against abolition, claiming ,> horr ifiedV ' n * p r ; h 

sbves themsei..., tt . "or bc |# £ 


<uo »rion I claiming ,v “^Wied I • * On “> f 

sfaves themselves. The AGG’”^'"' " 0t b ' in T’ 'O'* O' 
‘rbe/r hearts desire’ G 5 asserr, ‘o n r h ^ *n te * y *fJ 

bureaucratic 

recuperate benign s!~—~ - ^^ration. _ . 3t d isr„„ %,•„ * 
/r is ro be/ieve 


~ K ’ as *■» - - JSZ £**■■ **><>• 

**“““*! - * s poken is related „ ^ ^ 

Here those discontented and disaffe^ ^ °f s c 

opportunity to embarrass the British \ 

shver y ™d the sexual abuse of g ° Vern ^nt> The ^, 

rt *- *- 

r ( reformers, who w ere al 

«** time, had rhn„ «__ , "‘ Ve b °'h India , ^ 

r, ... ,J a nd G 


, V 


B**r«z z°:z: ho I wck ^ * Clj - 

B-on, 1994; Uv.ne, I 

^ reporr and ignored bis ierrer ‘T h r **** res Pon’d ed ° 

*** ,aCrfu ' ™""er in which T rnn,ent » f W 
ghuUm matter, and I 3m to congratulate ^ **' hln dled t‘ 
negotiations in this matter.- The 2°“ '° n the '*«*. of* 
-ded during the First World wlr BWtT * ‘V 

afcottt ensuring the loyalty of the Baloch salts ’ ^ 
pursue charges of abuse, and the Assistant P I fe,ucta "- to 


TH E averted GAZE 

, lirW which h.ve bee" mede 


recent years and 


h have Dec. ' , , 

nroved cases of ill-treatment have had 
P . __cr-« s itv to take any drastic 


*• r»n« - ^not’rheleastnecessity ,o rehe ,n y dre.de 

hi^ tak 6 * 1 d there is . f or t he consideration of the 

0 ntil ^ time £ of Ba l uc h«stan. The 

t** M^^cstic * ,avefy r< , very easy, and the few masters who 
V in „ o f d ,°very in Mal " ran a bad l y have taken warning; they know 
“f *c rrc at ‘ hei ' 0 « V ,h« iber h »ve been .reared eruelly. have 
h 1 wh° can „d Clorhing. or have been separated from 

^ n/ sla vC rope r food a ^ the s , aves know that they can obtain 
t ^ , ^ ved CiU be rCk ’ aSC 1 ’do not suppose Government desires to 
cases- - • • war is going on, and, therefore, glad 

Css I 11 . 5 ;,question^ abolished , I think it will be best for the 
1lJ‘ s0 u be * SCC lly palliative treatment to such cases as may 
" 1 > l i con^nc to a PP y * be taken of telegrams from either 
s 5 * t to bc „ (7e st that no n 

,fis £ - . r sla veS ’ . , 

^ esentation of benign slavery is echoed here, 

aJJ -s re P r . cal con fidence. Like Sandeman, this official 

flJ ^oUt hiSrher ° r, a Uic . 


rl pd hi s personal rejection of slavery, while, 

pi " bW ied C ° rCC °inZ that abolition was im P ractical in the 

^J^ oUS,y ’. ar fcareful acknowledgment that slaves are on 
5 |^ nC . The fC iS * ba i ance d by the claim that the administration 
^sion mi strea ^ p Unis } 1 a nd prevent such abuse. The assertion 
taken ste P s ^ men were content with their lot and even 
¥ *p* en e ; to free-sharecropping, evaded the issues of family 
sexual abuse of female slaves. It also defined those 
< were n ot satisfied with their condition as minority 
perhaps prone to manipulation by enemy agents. 

,paJconten«, v 

British blurring of wives and female slaves is apparent in a 
^submitted by a junior Agency Official in 1922. He had been 
(((Idol 10 investigate a report that ‘40 girls and women’ from the 
jjtofKalat, had been sold to men in neighbouring Sindh. The 
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iAi, 


RE MOTe Ly r 

,nf ormant alleged the, , L ° N > 

'"'rising fro m several v * ^ tQ b ? a 
sixteen of the wonte’'o f 

]*' relatives’, while twenty r ^ be s We! * 

relatives. The A„ nr y-four w °r fi. ' e Po, 


V 


■**» *. »z: ^ ^at r t ^; cr \ 

' ou are aware that a R u Cs 0r s :N 

»,ht h^‘ fcm * “ «u, > 

j 1 ;; l,v '“« L u„ d „ , h ^ 

d °es not call fXr rcun ^stan 

«J!. tn **> •***, 

husbands. 27 


«e« -SS 
V > 




rr 

^ WtM ’ - ^55 

This report inscribed a convcnien. r. ' <li 

Baloth certainly knew thy diff " " f '"Ml Iq, , 

“ d “"'"S « ™ma„ inn, slaved anT'k" 

wattled to be more informed, he could"^ *' P »'m 7> 
knowledge. A. the same titne i,7„ t'7 '‘"""SM f" 

acto» cultutal difference to eo„„„i„ , h ' 
potential of wotnen. The successful tefij ^, " P ;T >*< < 

S '7 IV * °"'- Sid ' d mietcise of colonial 
n Who Were questioned about this i iS ue had ,h„ p “** 
for selling the official wha, he wanted ,„ heat Th , 
seen at intetihing a performative ^ZlT'* 

holding rathe, different notion, of mattiage, .lavery ZT„ "" 
who never,hele» found i, pottible, pethap, even i,, 0 ^ 
m fashioning a mutually ...i.factoty understanding, Fi„* J 
repot, inscribes the delicate negotiations involved in 
CO Ionia policy instituted at high levels of government to lod 
political interests. Since trafficking in slaves was prohibited while 
slavery- was tolerated, albeit deplored, an official conclusion that 
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being sold would have required further action. 

* er Lion «P ressed by the Political A 8 ent may well 
^d, [bC ^ red by categorical blurring on the Baloch side, 
IC^^en in fact marriages, they may not have been very 

I,/ jf th ese WC he wo men were being sent some distance from 

O'*?. ^rls and women, who were the subject of the 

ifl0 2 1 - i . . ...... 


h°' 


iris ana wumw.., - - or me 

• ’kin- ThC g te xtually absent, and it is quite likely that they 
‘ t,cir ( igat i ° n ’ ar a e bsen t as well, and the transactions that sent them 
'"'‘c phy sical * y alre ady been accomplished. Reports concerning 

* 5 iodh had a de(J on an ambiguous note, and this one is no 
1< ’^ r y oft en e ° yp icia [ hedged his conclusion, with the modifier, 
Option- The ° ed the food shortage in Baluchistan, and the high 

tid for women in Sindh. Despite the inconclusive 
° rjceS being n0te< d } < This is not slavery—and no action, I 

^ ding* c ^ e . j _ n0 r, is it observed, is a recommendation of 

en , is req uirea 
jfSticalAgent-’ 28 

f slavery heated up in 1926 when the League of Nations 
fhe i ssue ° jj s hi n g slavery and forced labour throughout the 
propose 3 ^e r€ q U est of the British government, the Government 
w ° r ld‘.^oiidted comments on the proposal. Forced to confront 
0 f India officially acknowledged the presence of slavery 

Although he denied the regular selling of slaves, he noted 
iD a tion of families. That he, apparently, saw no contradiction 

• ^his is perhaps related to the blurred categories of bride-price 
"dgift In 1927, the PA Kalat, piously noted, ‘It was not till the 
actual liberation of slaves commenced that it was possible to realise 
the inhumanity with which these unfortunate beings were 
treated.’ 29 

In 1926, under strong British pressure, the Khan abolished slavery 
in Kalat. Male slaves engaged in agricultural labour became 
sharecroppers while the female domestic slaves became household 
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servants, entitled to payment in food, clothes 


considerable resistance to abolition i n 


Makran. Some Makrani Baloch threatened to ^ 

Baluchistan rather rhan free their slaves. A f e ^ t ^ n 

slaves across the border, but some of the T' ^ tr *n S] ! 
Makran .* 0 ^ 

Agency officials, responding to concerns bo h • ^ 

Calcutta, now took a more active role in abolit' ^ ^do 

After much discussion with Jhalawan Sardars 
themselves, it seemed clear that the free] 


£tai n •> 


itio n: 


^ot'bir 


take place without any considerable disturbance * f** s| avJ ^ 
difficulties came with the kanizes [female slaves] ° 
have changed hands recently for large sums _ i n < ’ ' $ ^ 




as Rs 1,000 —that the owners will undoubtedly pl"^ ^ f ° r as ^ 
way of their release and will endeavour to ob ° bstacle s in 

_:_-I_ 31 tain bri^- 




marrying them . 31 


Pfic ^o t 


In 1927 , the Kalat PA used the occasion of a chieft • 
ro gather the slaves present, more than seventy Wed ding 
inform them of their new rights. He reported that onl p Um ^ er> ( o 
sought immediate manumission, while two families asked 
return of young daughters sold or given away. 32 I n mo$ ° r 
emancipation appears to have produced little material impr ov ^ 
in the lives of those newly-freed. Complaints of imprison^ 
misrreatmenr, and sale, especially of the girls, continued throu h 
the 1920s. 


lout 


Benign slavery was a discourse constructed on deferral and 
exclusion. It was a differentiating discourse that marked the 
distance berween British and BaJoch cultures. But it was British 
veiling of it that placed the female slaves in a purdah so opaque, 
which made it difficult to distinguish a slave from a wife. Gender 
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, cnt rc of rhetorical, strategics deployed to mamt^ 

„ ‘ bC ' Ves= strateg.es tncluded the use of terms such as 
> s | 3 rery . sep atatton of famd.es, to cover rape and 
b“" females. The persuasiveness of the discourse tested on 

<W oft ab stract and disembodied, little different from a 
K'j, suW eC ' crop per. A female slave had bodily specificity, which 

^discourse- 


als distanced themselves from the practice of slavery 
id 0 . cU lated the cultural distance in his 1884 contrast of 


0 * and the •English people’. Abolition was a natural 
lade B ilU f Englishness; the political struggles that brought it 
T >r odu ct ° eras ed. Sandeman and his successors looked to some 
%t **** ” he n it would be possible to impose emancipation 
j-jrrire time usin g economic and political disruption. In the end, 
aith° ut CaU ent forced emancipation, it was accomplished without 
„heo Pstlia ^a oc ations predicted by its apologists. 

*e*ri 0US<i 


o AGG, May 1903, HSA, Sec. 6, File 23, Basta 3. 
° agG,' 9 May 1922, lOR R/1/34/48. 


pA Kd* 1 ^ Rebate as to the circumstances of Oman’s claim to Gwadar. In 

TherC lS fter t h e Sultan of Muscat was driven from office, he took refuge at 
1783> art _S_1.._1_-..L i , 


A 7 The Khan of Kalat is variously reputed to have either lent the port 
fGwadar to the Sultan until he returned to Oman, or to have given it as a 
° ft in perpetuity. The Sultan held the latter position. "When he returned to 
Muscat, he appointed a wali to govern. Gwadar remained under Oman until 
1958, when it was transferred, to Pakistan. 

4 Sandeman to Foreign, 25 March 1884, HSA Sec. 3, File 94-Z, Basta 8. 

5 General Note on Slavery, 30 January 1926, IOR R/l/34/48. 

6 Cited in an unsigned note, ‘Slavery in Baluchistan, HSA Sec. 9, File 298, 
Basta 9. 

7. Foreign to AGG, 27 May 1898, HSA Sec. 9, File 298, Basta 9. 

8. Foreign to AGG, 4 December 1893, See. 1, File M-l, Vol. 1, Basta 1. 
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9. AGG to PA Kalat, 30 July 1898, HSA Sec 

298, Bast a 9. **' 9 ’ FiJ « 29 8> 

10. Unsigned, undated document, Abolition of SI **** 9 - S 

indicates it was written by Terence Keyes I no'7 ‘ n ^ 9 . b 

11. PA Kalat to AGG, 30 July 1898, HS A Sc ’ c 9 J* SS F u r . p>h*, 

12. Unsiened note, ‘Slavery in _._ ’ r*Ue 29o .. 


J iyx w HSA Sec 9 t., ** 1 . ■<, 

12. Unsigned note, ‘Slavery in Baluchistan’ HCa’o 2 ° 8 . R 

13. Mir Mahmud Khan to AGG, 6 May lg 97 9 ’ Fi, e 29* 9 '' * 

14. PA Kalat, Comments on Article of Draft C SA ' Scc - 9 V 

15. Unsigned Notes, 192 5, JOR R/34/48. ° nven tio n> jg ‘ Ic 29 8 ^ 9 - 

,6 - PA Kahr ' Comments on Article of Draft r ’ 

In 1927, the PA Kalat acknowledged that ^ In ^ 

dependents «n the 1911 Census (P A Kalat , * k * 

MSSEur. F/ 1 3/24). ,at ro AG G> 4 ' ,% 

17. PA Kalat ro AGG, 4 April 1927, IOR R/i/,,,. ^ l 9 2? S 'H 

IS. Makran has longstanding ties to Iranian R , 8 ' ^ 

discusses the cognatic tendencies among the eli/ ° Chista ”- S Po 
Brinsh noted the relatively high status of “ ,n („ 

owned ttnd conrolled property (GOB MaW 7 " ^an, 

’A Makran rn PA Yolo, to t' i * ^5). c r? v 


K-iy vvjvyo Makran- 7<n dr 

19. APA Makran ro PA Kalat, 28 February 1918 Jor'd 

20 . PA Kalat to AGG, 4 April 1927, IOR R/I/ 3 4/4 8 R R/1/3 ^4g. 

21. Gn signed Notes, 1925, IOR R/ 1 / 34/43 

22 . AGG to Foreign, 25 February 1914, IOR R/l / 34/34 

23. AGG to Grant, 25 February 1914, I OR R/I/34/34 

24. PA Sibi to AGG, 27 October 1927, IOR RJl/ 34/40 

25. Foreign to AGG, 14 March 1914, IOR RJl/ 34 / 4 8 

26. APA Makran to PA Kalat, 28 February 1918, IOR R/,„ X/ 

27. APA Jhalawan to PA Kalat, 7 October 1922, IOR R/l/v,**' 

28. AGG, undated note, IOR R/l/34/48. K/1/ 34/48. 

29. PA Kalat to AGG, 4 April 1927, IOR R/l/ 34/48 

30. Diary PA Kalat for Fortnight Ending 10 January 1927 IOR D# 

31. Diary PA Kalat for Fortnight Ending 10 January 1927, IOR R/1 ^ 34/48 - 

32. Diary' PA Kalat for Fortnight Ending 10 January 1927, IOR 1 / 34 ^' 


N 


gee 


:king 


8 

t he Imaginary Balance 


, jean’s forced abdication in 1893, the 
Kh ocla been seeking a colonial stability that 
ial s . |„J rr , reformist efforts at intervals 


ir> ce . 1 had d cc “ - " 

pc* s , s 0 fficia ls ^ ^ | ec j to reformist efforts at intervals 

eluded * re forms occurred in the context of the 

c > n ° hly ten yearS estab n s h its authority in Jhalawan, where the 
e ffo rts c ° C a S mong t he sardars, were a troubling challenge. 
cs*°* -^f the twentieth century, the reformist thrust 
^ e early y earS p ° showe rs, focused on political realism. He 
leaded b | ^ accepting the Khan’s shortcomings with a 
SP ted for C ^ CU sion of the Agency’s staff to compensate for the 
^equent eX P^ n ^ ule ^ ^ to constrain the sardari politics more 
fail’s refu ”j c ° ut ta did officially acknowledge the breaching of 
.ffrctiveiy- 


^ ntcr ' 

t of India recognise that, as the result of circumstances 
The Gove ^ n coU ^ exercise but little influence, the authority of His 
° VCrW lC t he Khan over the Sarawan and Jhalawan Sirdars has now 
cease( j to exist and that control over the tribes must, for the 
praCUCa a t any rate, be vested in the Political Agent. Should however 
present)^ ^ disposit * lon hereafter on the part of the Khan or his 

therC ro reassert his authority and influence over the tribes, the 

successor . 

claim will demand careful attention. 

They authorized the appointment of a Political Advisor to the Khan 
(PAK) and Native Assistants (N A) for Sarawan and jhalawan. These 
actions strengthened British domination by extending their reach 
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remotely colonial 
further into tribal government. The n 
that had enmeshed the Khan and'*7°* Pe r , 


S 5 'v, 


undermined. 2 

In 1912. the protracted, occasionally c ,„, 

Mengal succession, led AGG 1 R a ' barr as S j n 

staffing and tribal governance.’ He bch “a'” 0 ” 
of Mir Mahmud Khans reign in K^ T .^ ‘ 


V 


0 - 6U *tiiiance. J He beli 

of Mir Mahmud Khan’s reign in Kalar. r^V™' 
departed from the Sandeman’s princinle c pr a h ' 

>virh the unfortunate consequence !c Wb ^*df ***< 






*< 


'“PUtts 


with the unfortunate consequenc^of' °**1<L 
authority and responsibility. The ap D Un Crminin g th' 
Advisor for the Khan, along with the Nat"^ ° f *4^ 
provided tribesmen with new officials r« S,stan tf 0r t, ,'N 

■*« tn-u, , h :t ,:i°: .** if 

77 "/'^ f'evy-posts) exacerbated I ' 31 lead « s 
rWnfent (head of a *«) too, were drawn ^ Pr ° b,e '>< 
Sardars now had even less need to conside^ 0 ^' * 

their decisions because they could now turn^ h 

instead, to ensure the implementation of thoTe d ^^ 
Ramsay saw it. the Agency’s governance had b ^ * 
expensive and less effective. c ° m ' m 0le 

The AGG noted that his predecessors had reservations t 
Mahmud Khans character, but pointed out that V'^ 
compensate for his ‘supposed deficiencies' had placed hi ^' 5 '° 
difficult position: ’. . . while he remains Khan of Kalat with W l 
titles and honours, his work is done for him by officials who ^ 
not under his control.’ Ramsay believed that the present situation 
was untenable: ‘I think we must either recognise that out 
interference in Kalat affairs exists and must increase, or we should 
make yet one more effort to get the Khan to take an interest in his 
duties and to induce the Sardars to administer their tribes .’ 4 
Ramsay proposed, in effect, to undo the changes instituted by 


THE1 MSC.NARV B M.XNCE 

had served as the PA Kalat in the 
her ‘ h£ ‘“"“ ary. In accotdance with Ramsay s 

st&fisr- “ l8r “ “ 

b udg« would be prepated by the Political 

C 1 A K alat b a by tb e Khan. 

* ft ,e<„d ^ CC ''°" C . rec lakhs (RS300.000) as his private 

would baVe 

. instituted, consisting of the Khan, 
V £ ' /-nun c ‘> w° u d chains Shah, the Political Advisor, 
A S«« 1S pres‘d ent ’ and [he Raisani, Shawam, Zehn 
; VK*f :S ‘t permanent members. 

be consulted about all issues before the 

T >- the Khan would relinquish his private 

Bordet - fund *e changes.^ 

on e y ear in 


3- 


4- 


AsP ; 

purs e 

The 


’ for oney ea 3 with muc h pomp and 

c^ie Co uncd mCt , Jon behalf of the Khan, noted that 
^.Sha** Sh *’ 5 Council agree that the interests of the 
.Uness and his identical.’ PA Kalat, 


of the State are identical.’ PA Kalat, 
mentofI ndia he had taken steps to encourage the 

D£W ’ rePOr re responsibility for their tribes. According to 
Assistants and the thunedars were intriguing 
yes , the Nlt ‘ Ve c s Agency officials sought to implement many of 
agai^' ***• ^ most were set aside with the beginning of 
s tate Council also met only once, as the wartime 
ftjMWar . . and Menga l sardars doomed further 

resistence or tnc 
meetings . 7 


cef^ 
GoY ernl 

Anni ne 

sardars to 


s 

yes, 
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REMOTELY ~ 

W «™ E Ck^ gk “*«■* 

, thou S h the Baluchistan A 
; e ; C ree ; onaI politics between °* ed ks e*i 

telat.vcly free f rom ou C " Ru «ia and C]c,s *n Cc 

’° inCd th * Central 1^^“ u "ti|\ e 

against the allies a S ln 1914, ,l d ^a r . '» t, N. 

s °nght to amplify thT^ff (2 °° 8: 45 ~57) SUltan decS^^'N 

*»«» <«» ru«l •o«JL ) cs ,N 



'W-fit 




leaflets into Russian ^'n^' 5 ° f > 7 W by" 0 ** *CI 
infiltrated Persia, hopL"^ “ Ion W £^ UW, «g 
also sought to enl’ P , 8 t0 incit e P er • . ° r ‘ e s. o *' '"°p, 

althoughthe B T ?* Amir of Afyt 35 

thin. Although British militan^ ^ Str «che d " and Jb*. 

Agency staff was, i n sn • ' SUper,or 'ty w as n * reso Ur Ce , 

actions that would rnrrT.1 ‘" Stances > forced to ,ft do ub, ^ 

-- »the 


actions that would c^*^. to f - . 

! n earlier >’«rs. Each uprising r '^ flne * and £/ P ^\ 

shaped by the war. ' con <fitions l, mil S 

Ut a H w, 

* 

In 1916, the AGG asked Calcutta to auth 
^.stant to the Political Agent for a period 30 **** 

Agency s current staff was hard-pressed t ^ *«*. as a ' 

problems in Ka.a, He argued th^stlbZ i J *■ ^ 
enga tribes was likely to continue. The Men V C Zellri an<) 
trouble on the Lasbela border, while the situat e ^ ^ 
required careful monitoring. It was hoped that IZ V" ^ 
the Khan could be persuaded to exert more authority a^Mk'^ 
could be secured, following which the office could lapse Th pt 
kalat argued forcefully for the appointment of a British £ * 


ling 
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$e£ KlN ’ 


tHE .maginary BALANCE 

, rally have more influence over the 


/ s >y^ ^ iaUy cost-conscious. In view of 

- 1 ‘ jpie. *** esp ^ be funded by all parties 
,..ri^tended that t han> theJam of Lasbela, 


Before acting on the proposal, 
^V* lh£ J of Ind ' a . ® the rulers be consulted about 
difeCtCd tsurprisHtg'y- they were reluctant. The 
J) ‘ <\na no« ^ ^ th e trouble-makers, and they 
/Itt ' 0 haiJ bal3 ' V roued that since the British had 
P<rd^ [ ; b ;.TheKhait a j; ed ouIdj there fore, fund the 
< 0*4 0 f Jhalasvan, both rulers were 

despite the s of the Office. Calcutta 

0 s * ibute to t PP but cou|d not prov ide a 

^'ded r ° Ld the APA in ’ G f British officers, and a 

7 , s* 1 *’" the wartime s be except ionally abl< 


I ' 1 




,,2& ' 01 ' 2 ’' 




“‘“7 fractious Marti, wort only —ly 
'“^Vhey frequently raided their neighbours, 
'"^cted to Ka ' a on rJr southern border and Pushtuns on the 
Mally lheBUgUS c- Morris led to four British campaigns into 


fiO' 

up *''* 10 ' 113 


K the" Maoris led to four British campaigns into 
^ Raiding W )g40 and lg90 Marris attacked and killed 
their lands berK '™ during the 1890 s, for which six tribesmen 
^ , nder the Murderous Outrages Act and hanged 

,tr£ 282) Differing ideas about how to resolve the ‘Marti 

Ji . *• dispute s "” fc ™ n “ d M :r £2 


on 


((JOB Sib' : ^ .. 

P» bkm ( ' kd chl'IrTwhen it became clear that the Khan 
SHotconstrain Marti depredations, the Marris, along with 
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effort to control them. 1 nsdlc tion 


H,, 

lh 


*1 


Even before the war began, the Marri. 

‘ accession politics with his m (cfo 

Baksh Marri wanted his oldest so n A Jl ** e n 

but most mukkadams objected at f dad he ^Xd 

was of low birth. Wh en the p £ fSt > °n gro * V e V 

support the tumendars choice I **'*» «h«L h#t K X 

7 «* busy to attend the gib" T' 

Allahdad represent him. The Briti h ^ ** ^ ' 

that Allahdad lacked sufficient i n fl ***** his 

had become a custom for the M With V 

] he J ’ r f* and hear *nter-tribal dis^utes^^ chie E 
J"X*, but departed immediately f"* ^ 
settle the specify cases. The Pa ’ leavir >g Alu^ 'V 
arranged a meeting later at Kohlu (BritiTfT^ ' he hej dad >o 

* mfn ?’ r faiIed « appear, the PA and ^ * 

hear the cases without him h 7^ ** 

C,d ^ tn 


In addition to differences regarding the M 
tumendar had been complaining for some m SUCCessi °n, & 
policies that favoured the Bugti sardar: ° nt “ ab ° ut ^onij 


1. The Phailawagh land-setdement unfairly rewarded u 

at the expense of the Marris. d the Bu gtis 



2 . In the distribution of money for the levies in the 

.he Bugti chief was granted , he money d , '** 
that,button to the levies, whereas the Icvit, ' " 

land of the Marris were paid directly by the British thus' 
bypassing the chief. The PAs comments give credence 
Khair Baksh’s complaints: 


men 


on 


cfK' 


|S C ' 


; If' 


the 


. aR y balance 

,he «* *"■*‘'V^e nun. 






( h e IV ° ot t M arri he 

' i/,^' re while the 
sM f 


•eel it* 


** V *■ by the 


""‘"a r.he Tuntende. 

"* ,heM«H®<“ heB k r 

lan<I between . : „ c from both 


V . 

fh« 


\V\ b' s , 
f / m 

'iy" r «>b“ 


L 


drCW , 

X> ce ° f Ther there ' ^ Leers’of the disputed land 
^^ne three T the decision and claimed a 

' ff . f ^ {ded . c halleng ed th .mating the records, 

^V h3 The M*? ch * G Tucke r, i*"**"^ as land 

<,fthe P^tLf them identified ^ ^ m the 




pl ”>D he 




b > 3 


„ of them me.—y awaru - - 

>oodera when Tucker questmne^^ ^ doubt , ess 


inf 






|S ’ c that* 1 j be attached t Raisani- 

,he 

v ome u .he way mat c r 




. l in. Agency’s officials were some- 
^ Marris’ re,ad ° nS J”, 1917 the PA Sibi approached the 
^ when in Decern military recruitment 

^" d i , r« < whhTrrenuoo S objection., »d the leader, 
tf* “>* * ” ,„i„. Several mon.hs la.er rhe Marri and .he 
^"'"iran, ro.e up. The admini.rrarive cen.re, of 
(British Baluchistan) -ere looted and burned 
I^nfnikCTien raided villages in Brirish Baluchistan. Telegraph 
« «r, sad tribal !M«, ....eked army convoys and the 


me and tribal UU*, ..racked army convoys and the 
L Unr. Agency officials were quick to send rroops, and 


l 
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R EMOT EUy Co . 

CVc 'UUal|y ,l OLo N, Al 

.. ’ 1 U . 

Rs2 3 1,000 was ass ! SUsta 'ned j as cot^ J '% ■ ’ *f t 

^ was dep ^ Malt S 

thc Bri ‘ish durino L of N aw * ** " *? < 

accepted the^^ KC U P ri ^g w Cre c ’ 3n<J all J X. N 

fr° m these obligati S1 ° nS ’ but af ‘er a ,° nfisCa ted > S 

' v, as restored (Deb S ^ 3 gene ral an ><?ar 'he trj ,' b 
d(De ^r, 1 994: a -n esty> ^ 

"> »P .gain,, , hc L-, t "““'aeing k f *H 

1 coordinated a„« U T’"' ' h '* »e re '^ , ‘ l *« «*' 
'•'Jing across rhe border (£„’ ** «®»» did 
'eporred six signify, *>» 55), fc** “ 

(November , r£f'a^'C 

considerable loss of pr„ p e„, Heif r"; ft 

a local chief. Bab,.„ Khan L r „ V ' “ d * Were -I 

‘he collapse of PO ve ’ whose rise w as ^ bute d to 

Bahran Vk— g . ance ln Pe ‘sian Balneh:.. C ' ate <Ui,t 


~^a£- 3 £^S 

“oops from Karachi to Pasni', and Bahran K h ***** 

across the border. The performance of the Mahan '*** 

ZT 7T^ d ‘° be UnaCCe P tab1 ^. anti MehruHa rT ^ * 

ad ruled Makran for nineteen years, was pensioned oTa^ 
resources were severely stretched during the war. Raiding in mT 
increased, in part, because the PA Kalat had been summoned 


223 

, N Ait y pALAS et back 

e iM a<: ' J did not ge 

<0 r " c India and bk t o obtain 

<#* 

A (Makr an ^ ^ 

/ ^‘ ‘ kil^ a at trades’. He arg' 1 ^ 

[f ^ rf)ccts w Persian • h ot her, as 

^s s=rs '": 

<,< 0 ^ . nC ed me that only th- 

/ ,s i" P ver convince British 

^t n p^ “teatwhich remit for 
of I 




P° SSibIe nr t hem from outbreaks- he ^ 

J P rC n of the larger affair 

r> con ::'ofp< t, ° 


■ 


<;>- dprev 


Afi 




**U SCflS Vace kUt- 

K'.'li.'’^ 1 .sired rhe fo« »■ M ““ , ‘ 

pr* k Nscsl"™'" |an ds. The Bric.sh, 

, )|4 -?; 8 X : Ur.— <>b,i6ed 

•‘“r^^SmbroLeynego.,.^ 
relinquished his claim .0 some 

,i,h W» " l „i,i„„ of his rights in others. The 
f " "Ton Mehrab Khan's loyalty and 

->;°ty"Se Peol." Hr''"' 1 ' »" ' h ' Ct,i ' 8 " 1 b ° h " 

This led .he B,Irish ,0 more into .he 
,J« J * Iln Baluchistan, where they occupied seve al 

tI „ ct rd a railway line to Duidap (Iran) m 1919 

^^rrd Inrunica,ions, and rhey offered subsidies 
^“ e Iranian Baloch chiefs. However, in the end, the 
^'forced to deal with the raiding along the border by 
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‘‘f h 

5t to V 

% 


rem °tel y COi _ 

^Ployi ng troops under General R 

” ,h ' and « nd ' Si ^d Dy„ 

“»Para,i.„ „f chicfs ^"8 the p/'^ 

Wartime Challenges in J h .. 

'^* cn the war began in A„ 
plagued witK i nAu 8ustl9 14 

P 6 ed with thc insubordinati. 

Zarakzai, wbn b„,i r nat ‘on 0 f e , “‘ciaL 

(formerly AllaM inj ™'"^" 0 “ bl «wi.hi",>*« IJjS, 

r r d ™ -*« °Tjt* nS 

'«re looted, mai | w „ °PPo* , he V'" 

ar >d burned the Khans tre' ’ ^ Nuru ddi n ' s J 

throughout Jhahvan, the AGG^ ” XVad ' A * di*"?^ , 

formulaic, He^"^,'^^ ^a.l,., 



He 


M \ 




n Cc 


Sh, 

\ 

c*q 

N 


,a>V 


“ ,h ' '“ ki "S “'Jor of jhalawan £ ^ 

arrogant and insubordinate anrl i ^ 


Sb, 


:v ated 

>* 

»*« 


I 


arrogant and Insubotdinate, and ,u",“d“ d ^ H 
for advtce. There war some rubrtan.e^ “ .„ 

mstance. however. The Khan had repeatedl'" Chl ' 6 '’ » 
Khan Muhammad war in,e,faring |„ , heaffl 
= rard.r r father said his behaviour war a„„ Eln , [ ' t '« 

Mtan Muhammad', failure obey several govern * 

• e PA Kaia, alerted the Magas, and 
for possible punitive action. Predictably, the Zehri S arH | PJ " 
of this and began to rally his supporters. He inform^ h " 
the Magasis, Rinds and Mengals were going ,o mou „ 
agatns, htm. The Khan's naif, (led from the ..* 




the 


IN' 


, 1A GINARY balance 


that Khan Muhammad and 


c the f aCt> 

1 «#( ha d secretly taken an oath on the 
<Hal ch' et ’ . c Ze hri sardar gathered more 

ei .Irish' ^ • __-.w I l/rrnrinnc in 


Je^gal cn,t ” As the Zehri sardar gatnereu more 
>V ^ he B ritish ' break out at several locations in 
y'cP l n e 1915, declared Sardar Khan 
' ZL* him from Me, Troop, were 

rought in, and Khan 

this show of force. 

Muhammad began with charges 
During the early months of 
; that he was 


... 

. 

0 fKhan 0 rin(T t h e early months of 


f 

/> 

w 


f ^ on T in ation. During the early 

H hC ti^‘d in>° rd ^jschief-maker, implying- 

/V |c> bcd 35 3 se 0 f responsibility. When his actions 
/fdf^icking a Se " V) Agency officials labeled him an 
in surrCCtl °lture or childish, mischievous, and 


X> 


fh^ 


& A 

>*jc ? 


inS urr eCtl a ' ofC or childish, mischievous, and 
■ * otdS " 1 A oil yed with such regularity as to reveal 
deooliticization- No dissident sardar, no 


-^ZoUdctarion- N ° diSSidCnt Sarda :*, nt> ' 

r t he British times, escaped depiction with less 


r * 

***** 

***** 

p .J Khan 


ib*” 


irua* 

a- - ^ Muhmmad’s father, the aging Pasand 

jtish reapP ointe (hc Ze hri. Pasand Khans tenure was short; 
ylciW '' 10 hCa a round of intense succession politics, 
^in I? 18 ’ ^‘fof claimants. There was one surviving son 
*' was n ° sh j" a Gauher Khan, whose exploits were recounted 
,he f° riner Sat pa’ sa nd Khan had two sons and three grandsons 
" Jt lier.Ho' vever ’ * ^ sar darship. Asad Khan, Pasand’s oldest 

,. JcO _/-laim hnr hi<; rnndirl 


irdarsmp. ivnau, la^ai.ta^ U.UWOL 

’ H the strongest genealogical claim, but his candidacy 
'■ ^ ^, the mental state of his father, who was said to be 


tjrlies 

»lo 

fk Z' ne i by the mental stare u. — ..- — --' 

* 1i " t mad Rasul Baksh was Pasand Khans youngest son and 
choice. His claim was strengthened, politically, by his 
J„jd«with theShawani sardarkhel in Sarawan. 
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H --U WasN / EMOTELY ^ lAL 

r^n rst :::- : ^ >Rasul 

Share of the harvest at C " S the K-m * °'<V k 
tempting to arrange am 0ha C n ^ ^\ 
Baksh . Shah Beg a ® meet,n g b et w Ce VH , K 1 ^ \ 

i°r £ns 

“7* ■* 

3 nd scizerl TV.. . _ °fjhalau^^ Wed tL ’^Ur. 


- «■* 

BaLcKV ^hans forr ^ a Uro? i^ L ^0$,. 

u akshs sup porte f . t0f t at Gat, ,.,. ^an n ' 

f. ma '» i— «r:i , . h ' m - of t't -h' 


‘y s „>i 

s 

tL 

V 


C Q 


"“?! «“»•« followers “ “ «1 , hc A 4 

BArh's S upp„„ m " h ° -ow i,*|^'*«*<7 

,h ' of £J^T ^ «» « 

compensation fo, R* ujl ^ »* A*, W ,J 

“? ju ™f •■>« •kitmSt et * in ' 1 <°'t: n - 

and scnt enced to seven Ve °* Khan w *' h: 

maneuvering was that L” ' n jail - The 'l^lO, 


*o>7 

r 

■'i 

\ 

N 

8 *1$ 


s m 

N 

^(j 


^>cn vpdtc • ,v 

maneuvering was that the 7,h ^ The r esu | " 

' nd ° f th ' Fos, World wj ' S " d “ hi P »- «il 

v acai 


s, 


**' this 

lnt: % 


n Febuar>' 1920, the issue of the Zeh • 

* at Amended Shah Beg m s^ 0 " *"%*e 
•vhan. However, there was a si J? * his 

BokA. and in „ >°« h, S 

a> our of Rasul Baksh. Tie AGG decided to defe" 1° *' AGg i. 
Bnng the case hack to the Sibi 

’? y r "' r, ' d “ cccommendation, deli.erine a i *• 

favour of Rasul Baksh. I„ ,„ effort ,„ ...L,”™ t"T ^'> 
postnon, Shah Beg was externed Ron, jhalwan fo, , h „‘” “‘ l * 
he Shawani and Mengal sardars agreed to post a g^, E**' 
bond fo, Ra,„| Baksh. The British further obtained 
recommendation limiting Rasul Baksh’s authority. Several mint 


S 6 


eking 


THE imaginary BALANCE 
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d direct access to the Assistant Political Agent, 
<c( e g rante t heir cases. The authorization of broadened 
y ."j to he3r , officials appears to have been an effort to 

-y * 0 th^^ce of Zehri internal aflFairs - 

^itC* tl ’ £ Q f resistance to the colonial government, the 
ef in d> c:,ti0n G 0 urgnari sardars failed to attend the Sibi Shahi 
(P }<t | y thC ,916. The following month, Sardar Nuruddin 
febr° 3( T ^ $hahbaz Khan Gurgnari fled to Persia with a 
y “I y Sar ‘t he two sardars were reported to have signed an 
^f^tTgov ernment and were reportedly seeking contact 

b;inJ ^ inSC ^a^n 0 ag ents * Their departUre fueled vvid espread 
G^ rnian i — ran . The levies were unable to control the 


o* 1 


sit' 

m 

** s 


■ h - n Thal^ w “"' 

1 f b ‘ inCeS h British were again forced to dispatch their troops. 

S ' U ,jon> and 1 C w j t h the insurgents near Wad, one British officer 

ltU a eng a S e,Tien anotb er was wounded, along with three native 

8 Killed a nC * res p 0 nded with mass arrests of Mengals in the 

Ijiers- Tb e BrlU ac jji t ional troops to the area. The lands of several 
* id sent 


vi^’^/rs including the Mengal and the Gurgnari, were 
[cading sar ^ se | an ds were surrendered to Kalat, to be cultivated 
c onfi scated V he Khan. The PA Kalat found ‘evidence of a strong 
00 beha ' f feeling underlying the unrest’ (Todd, 1926: 80). 
re lig ioUS e J ven t h 0 se accompanying the PA’s camp, referred to 
f r ibesm en ’ jhirrnishes with the British as shabeeds (martyrs). 
lh ° se *" C ) Nuruddin Mengal and Sardar Shabaz Gurgnari 
Both Sar (o Ka | at> w here they were swiftly captured. The Gurgnari 
retUrIie s carrying a letter with instructions for sending intelligence 
^he Turks and Germans through a contact in Kej (Makran). 

,7 September 1916, a Kalat Jirga was convened at Quetta to 
0n Jder the case of Nuruddin Mengal (Todd, 1923: 84-5). The 
attending sardars were asked to consider the following questions: 
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'• ssrd „ Nial 

D 'd the sardar go IO p c . . X, 

4 - D'd the sardar . ot Kal at? in t0 

Gov„„ mtnt! «.K G„ mws . H,, 


X 


a gai n . 


,st th, 


H 


ThcyV^ responded affirm . - « 

d ™'> V hingi ng Al, t “I™ 11, '° iN q»r stio 
,h ' Mnngi, sardat , o indicate ,h„ dJ^rJ? 1 

7^“ «n- The W -TS? 

°f the punishment to the R u ^ yicld 'd the a *• % 
of Khan Muhmmad Zehri and ^ ^ ^ d ° ne in the^T” 9 '' 01 ' 

^politicized the decision H Numddin M cnga ] th ^ 

*«w, zz*z e Tu ' death -X: ^ 

sardar. PA Dew reduced the se ^ str °nger n ^ 

Th'jiW offered the same ntcncc t° twelve and a half^"^ 

«r ?-■■* 

reduced the sentence to twenty-ollnda 7^°^ Th ' PA 
sentence reflected Dew’s belief that Shahbaz KhlnhJ^ '«#** 
the younger, more impressionable. Meneal * ? ™ ani P u X 
conned Rahim Khan a. the 

the Gurgnan chief in 1917. 1 ^ 35 

Brithh rfFom to recruic mldicm warn a. nnpopnla, i„ w ,_ „ 
Ihcy .an , .ha Mam areas. While Aganay oflieials .a,a 
in controlling the Marri resistance, Rahim Khan Mcngal and Yuscf 


S& 


„ the imaginary balance 
K |NG in 


229 


with several members of their parties, were 
n afi» al ° nS -eared to be coordinated attacks. The PA 
O'*. >3t 3p j his Assistant was making arrangements 
,h>' .A ' Ma kran. a 

c f rom Marri raiders (Todd, 1925: 88). The 


... 


f'\ }[ ' <i t he^° 3 - n Jhalawan forced the AGG to propose the 
o^ tC ' aiS 'nsation for the deaths without further 
O* ° 0 ( c0tnpe tr jbes abstained from further attacks and the 

*• 


■ f drive ’ 

f tf itif tn f oon d it difficult to persuade the Mengal 

^ ..ictra tl0n ^ lvec | in t he Rahim Khan murders to meet 




in' 1 


, ct ions) inV ^ ac | investigation revealed that one aim of 






0 th er 1 p re ssure the British to release the ex-sardars, 


., lio gs v/aS and Shahbaz Khan Gurgnari. A jirga was finally 
th* ^j in M en ^ a jt)|8 at Quetta, in which a compensation 
l^ped ' n ° Ct ° d postages were held in Mastung, pending 
the British had pledged to exact no 
"'^ents- A 1 ^ b | ood compensation, they asked the jirga to 
P^jshment fviengals and Gurgnaris could be assessed for 

[Ins'^^neaed to handling of the disturbances. The jirga 
Opens'* ^"jtjte additional charge, along with assessments against 
fcco^^^^rs for support of a naib at Wad but it declined to 
^ e Meng^^ n dida te f or the Mengal s sardarship. The Gurgnari 
re com men at the jirga requested that Shafi Mohammad, son of 
tM nS P rC . SeD si^baz Khan, replace Sardar Yusef Khan. This was 
Shahbazs family had been explicitly excluded from 

^■•'■ hti,i7yi ' z ' ,(Todd ' |925:,|) ' 

British made a ceremonial show for the first compensation 
The PA, accompanied by many sardars of Sarawan and 
Thllawan and some 200 Makran and Kalat levies, travelled to Wad, 
but the Mengal takkris responsible for the payments failed to 
appear. Five parties of levies were dispatched to arrest them. 
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Shll,b “ Wun. and lh V : d ' d het»«, ' J l>P«in,„ ' 

27 "';" £r« 

he Br 'tlsh frn—J : U2 ° to Conr:j br oth Cr K ttin. 


5' 




Is, 

S 


% 

;>> 

V\’ 

^"«i„' F ;' b :"‘ , ''" <i '"- d »Td^'. 

"" Brt “* ftanandX? 2 " “ 

' • S , l ' OUlJ » »r Jar w '^«o>C' 

s,1 °tild it be> a PPointed at ,.. S: h H 

2 ‘ Ifa ^nor isapD • ,Stime>a td if 

3 - Shou 'd the saint' ' Vh ° Sh ° Uld *»* S0> H “ 

including those •> * VC JUrisdi ct j 0 S>s ^(reg e 
■“• a -M the satdat „ , h 7 " ^ O 

' W (Todd, 1926?«,“ d ‘ U *"" 9 - „,„ it 

Thc Mcn S aIs ’ succession disputes hd 

S ^ ; Zt: * 

of the Mengal sardar. 8 X nst,tut, °nali Ze the 0 ffi Cc 

- —■* 

£b —“Kaaa^an^^rr^: 


‘ K '" I S 

of the 


/ 


., y l 


4 

/- 

5 


Z>;> d 

4^V er ta« he P eace n 

, .1' bey . o r^ C jf r0 inJ ha,aW 


4/- 




Jt ht> r,ty a ,| of the" 1 * 1 f h 0 f the specific 

.<) fr0rT ’ -very y car in discussion about the 

ren * onie , hat Mir Karatn 

> /; V^^Ttnbers sugg^ Quran t0 keep 

<£<£ - -*,s £2 «i«* *■ 

'”>S^ '7«?Vuld have hi. ■»*«* 

sarbarah was often 


6 <be 


e*P' 


dar and his was often 

n a y oung i nflict of interest. The 

t a structure c d sardar s 

a often the 


rity‘ ..... 

un& „arcter i 

u o^ n d a°str« cturaJ CO ‘‘‘‘the deceased sardars 

^V ,ln 7* «»“'• 7^ himself. « ■>“ 

In 


f 

l>< her re) 


1 c ‘""" ‘ r he sardarship •*-- 

> fa l* d 5 The^" 8 RaSU j returned to oeu. 

‘ S* 7 he former Jaos. 7 , «„ito,y. In 

ul Baksh 


siStef ° s and rarely vftfted ^e ^ The 

^aksh asked t0 "j Sl f imida ted the young 
L Lam Khan had inrun jon 


ilh vi.h hcr „ Tui Baksh asK- - . ntimi d ate d the young 
I* , 922 - Ra j< ar am Khan cept the resignation 

*L lieVed R h cish ' vere unwill ‘ ng 10 it They encouraged 

^ a C*-7:r:fh'hVne P heI When ,his 
. seek '“°7 ' m Khan from .he Mengal land. 


Bahsh. and warned ,he 

P >" LiLitb him ' 

^ .. f , did no, mount a coordinated, susntined 

#« l * ?„ that the »>t b »‘ l “ lnC,C 7 d ' 

British resolve and power were tested in ne 
of^fiy was forced to call up troops, and make 
* Tk ^chey lacked resources to exact punishments as 
71Z the war. The political nature of the resistance 


comp 1 

ihtyba 


wa 
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kemo TEly 

man,feS < « efforts to obtain r ^ 


A F,nal Ef fort to F, Nd r 

B>- 'h' 1920s Agency offici . * B ^ Cl! 

" d “ 3nd Ce„ rra , Asia T"~ ^hin 

"xxw*dbyihcnUtiJr*, Wnh »aty S "8 Poll,, 

neW ’ tribal 

ingress Party and the Kb f” had reZ. ' V \\ 

m Si ndh and P u „ jab .« r ^'' 3t M ov enicn ^ '«> k-^cJS 

' Vds of ‘"stability and viol RuSSian R 'v 0 , ur , hacl Sat|, 0t % ^ 

f he ser ni-indcnenrl °^ ence as the S ■ ° n t, s t r « *k 

Stance. “* ““«» «fclfe 

ets of > \ 
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^ H 


, , ""8 Pod 

investigation Department (Cm^ 

Wet and free fr„ .. had succe^ j . * c . ta k 

and Punjab He ™ .? 1StUrbin 8 influences’ '* kce Pin g 

ro other ac " «*»l T*** 

t'PF's'nceofa,*'»Z 

-V a pa m3 , T '^G G ££**»■ an d 

-« *, 25 “ «• C it; 

*"* P”'nt and all ^"1 Which *»*«* fern al/^ 

whicb **«* hr 
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istra tion and of the Government of India to see that this system 
tamped with etdner through ignorance or under the i mpuUc 
i» pC ken notions of efficiency.' 7 

of^ 5 

xP lanation for the political tranquility of Baluchistan tests 
Strength of tribal traditions while downplaying British 
o p s in constraining efforts to enlist local support for non-tribal 
^p'cal movements. The zealous police, in combination with a 


9* 


P° l 


7 h proportion of residents dependent on the government for 
b f s contracts, and commerce, made Quetta an inhospitable 
f caiion for political activity. The lack of a local press was related 
*° _-n»nr nriorities that ranked ed,r i 


g°’ 


.vernment priorities that ranked education below 


public 


^rks and medical facilities. There were few schools in the 
Agency, and most of these were located in British Baluchistan and 
the leased territories. According to Dehwar (1994: 242), there 
we re only three schools in Kalat, a middle school in Mastung 
(Sarawan), and primary schools at Bhag (Kachhi) and Turbat 
(Makran). In response to a 1926 query from the Department of 
Education, Health and Lands in Calcutta, the AGG provided an 
overview of education in Baluchistan with some proposals for the 
future. He associated the lack of schools with a lack of interest in 
education among the tribal population. However, the AGG noted 
there was 234 madrassahs, and he proposed making grants to a 
selected few for upgrading the quality and substance of the 
education they offered. He believed that a greater emphasis on 
manual training and agriculture would make schooling more 
attractive to the local people. 18 By this time, some sardari families 
had educated their sons privately, and a few sent them to 
Aitchison College in Lahore, which had been established to 
educate boys from well-off and influential, landowning and 
chiefly families. 
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REM OTELy c 

D^i support of th °Nia l 

foreign ideologies erased th c 
Bnush authority during the w diff! tlr’ 

dunng the tear-years, ^ 

S SUSSCTts tW ^l:^S 

Sometime in 1 922, the ACC~ . ^ 

about Kalat c s °b cited a 

;r^ - H 


considered was 'u f minist «tio„. ft 

Pam °f rfce state'TdT '** ^"ce b ^° r . -. 
; hcAG G or Calcutta. 1 '’ Pat"^ hy P^C*' 
*** »** S o mc 

!° me <«*> of rAe it, e„ 


,e *>*>* 


“7 

dual srarus, in one n/ 3C e K • d man >' of the tr k ' io ». h 

andi " 3no 'her freemen oftheConfT **’** SUb >'ctsofl *** 
confederacy' distinct from Kalat St ' ^’^ *»**!« ^ 

C f mni P^cm of the ‘/ust W ' ,“ ^ '-on^ 3 '"b a 
designation of subjects and f ^ ,m P e,I 'd the re ' h « 

*«*> are analogous tosub^™^ ““*"** ^ 

W administration. Fre ”* th " '’“'h had no exi S ' Stenc * 
" ficr mo$r malia (J^UoT ^ of MrdTr" 


pojirion 7 ;;;'" £. -»* s 

«»is SEtr D r- *- ssi? 

&m "P»e tern, rfc. JS" “ 

***,„»* 

7 to " ow ‘ng principles: 
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SEE^ 1 ^ 

ference with the Khan’s niabets. 

K/ Iin» ttlUltl f the tribal Chiefs within tribal territory and 


, e n<i enCe sHiUtv for individual actions. 

;tW er«P onS .... 


Sh 0 ' 


► resp°* 3 

die inter-tribal disputes, and disputes between 
' b ° s ^"n and the Khan’s subjects. 
th e trl the Raisani sardar as the premier sardar of 

v^ai ntainin t r L e Zehri (Zarakzai) sardar as his counterpart 

u s **» an 
lh^ avvan ’ 

111J the earlier reports prepared by Showers and Ramsay, 
fC s <h eV/ ° n f aCto rs that had created an imbalance, following 
citing 1 t ^ at t he authority of the Chiefs was undermined 

i0 ^ers> ^ tomza . s were a \\ owe d to separate from the Raisanis, 
hen ta ^ ars were de facto separated from Zehri. 20 Keyes, like 
^d sevef ^ eX p a nsion of the tharms and their thanedars as a 
Ratn say ’ facto r disrupting the balance. Over time, the thana- model 
se c°nd aC ^ Ba \ uc histan, was smuggled into the system of 

inStl Kalat levy-posts as well. In British Baluchistan, thanedars had 
the criminal authority, and they conducted inquiries into the 
ClVl a ^hat came to them, while their levy counterparts in Kalat 
^ dually assumed a similar role, taking on administrative tasks that 
Wkl have been handled by the sardars. A third unbalancing 
f ctor, noted by Keyes’s predecessors, was the Khan’s ‘incapacity’ 
f\ f orC ed the British to intervene in the management of his 
estates. Keyes recommended re-instituting the Kalat State Council 
established by Ramsay, which consisted of the Khan and the out 
major sardars of Sarawan and Jhalawan and was destgnedm 
integrate the Khan and the sardars in the governance of Kahn 
Keyes proposed 

C d mP ateT making^he Political Advisor a wazir-i-aaim (vtaier). 
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remotely colo N|Al 


» 


the 


also proposed abolishing a number of,/ 
the sardars’ authority and forcing thenTC 3S a n> 


t0ad ^ i: 


% 

■ste. 


Ramsay, too, had been concerned about th *** % %„ 
authorit)’. He also saw this as related to ,u ' deter 'o ra ,. ’ 
was enabled because they were sun “ wh '° n °f 
which was controlled bythe Agency S by *e 


which was controlled by the Agency offi'C ^ ' hc Kl 
m the location and staffing of the tbanls C H * »C 

- ’ theSe ^ d 




N. 


dh. 


negotiated with the sardars. Accord in”' ' '" CSe qu f 
tbanedar and the sardar got along, the^'° C 

much of the work that should have been A Cn de d ^ 

relations between them were problematic ^ ^ *£ * ■ 
Kalat for support, thus drawing the A ^ a PPeal ed ' \ 
should have been settled by the sardars in^ ‘ n '° di spu t lh ' 
— • «-* - -» 

system as having two consequences for the , ^ ° f ^ 
hand, it undermined sardari authority by const ^ ° n 
an alternative means of abdication. On the T" 8 ‘ han ^r 
the sardars relatively independent of ^ ^ 

tribes. The sardars were able to make ji r * a T" *-■ 
without considering whether these were D 
tribesmen, as they depended upon the AgJL^J W , ith >h 
implementation of jirga decisions. 21 ' Clals for 

Keyes clearly agreed with Ramsay’s analysis. He P ron a 
to enhance the sardar’s authority within his tribe- P ° lki 


•y 
% 

N 

Ul 

'fit 

0 n e 

le 
l hei r 
tio ns 
iei r 
the 


:ies 


'• The PAs staff would not accept disputes involving 

ztz'** unless ,he sardar stated that ** isr* 


not 


2 - No thanedar in the tribal territory would be alio a 
investigate local disputes. ° Wed t0 
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G tH^ 

5 E eK ' H • -ster their tribes would be subject 


5^ p 0 se a 

4 “ c ° ce(Jure ^ shaming enough to elicit better 


5>< 

V j ‘ tbi rd P r0C1 

, e a the 


J c ■ 


' ,. ust balance’ that the British sought to 

.oolicy ° . ’ To support their points both 


y 




P° W To soppoit their point! both 

"Jj « ***. historical examples. Both belied that it 

a K e y eS clte * " r L *“ — J — 

>ler during 


n d Ktf eS ClC 7 e second Afghan War, when the sardars, 
'ifest durin , g . d them , were loyal allies of the British, and 
„ 5 y tt ibes beh. for their tr00 p S . Keyes also cited 

td n anSP ° rt 'lample'm suggesting that The inherent force 


tfP 1 


. Kco 1 v pxamp^ in » u b 6 wl, “ ° . , 

< e r problematic shown by the willingness W i t h which 

Confederate sp Agem in 1918 , when no troops 

1 S^ darS I 1 " and assisted him to chastise the Mengals .’ 22 It is 
* avai iable * ' * ,_ c mn c t lv from Sarawan, were loyal and 


t hat sorn - 11 wr _ t u rt «,wAr the uorisines in Makran 


an 



true ' hat Trim: World War 1. However, the uprisings in Makran 
coolie ' re serious challenges to colonial authority. In a 
1(J jhabwan^ ^ aGG Dew's Annual Report for 1921, 

“’Cnee Cpunged from the colonial record. 

.. balance’ envisioned in the early twentieth century, looked 
The 'C Sandeman years when the sardars voluntarily supported 

“T 0 .'* L *" •“ 1 ' ori i wi,hin ,k ,,ik ' F f 

protect the further reac es o colonize d. The voluntary 

mutuality between the co onizer an sat dars refused 

nature of the relationship is central t Afghan War , 

the alliance sought by the A g ans ““ S d ide d the camel 
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, ^ joining of t . 

goaVs of che colonizers, conv^n^., e c °Jo 


goa/s of the colonizers, conve„"f„^ f Co, on, ? J 

Brim/, “d Baluchis during the R^^cs tll([ 

joining together then, as the tribes ® X „ 

imperia/troops march,W - m ' n r e „._ ' 




joining together then, as the tribe V 

'mperta/ troops marching through R ? " r epe ar j ‘ 

MirMehmb Khan, unjustly as if. B “° chk ^n. T ,' dl y I, 

" ** and^iied ir r" Cd ° U ‘’ 

occiudes rhe earlier narrative, which 




^0 


ep, vloJ ent, 

rhC n ° tlon * at ^ ;usr baiance was arll • 

Kars and could be reconstituted by a ^ dUrin « th c 

nme was delusion*! c_, 7 retu m^.- 


JUs t b 3 , ^ 


v i°Ient M 

b,0o X d “ , H 

X 


time was delusionai. Tandeman^ p 7“™ '° the °Poh 
expansionisMpfc*.-r.i policies w ere gu .^ c,es °fth ** 


«P-s,on,sty,sionofth: ;i::r b P :' iC '- Werc guid 7 ^. 
personal politics that often led to ad l/ ** ' ,la ' Was harf by kis 
of His direct dealings with ^sart^fT^ ^ * 
of Sandeman’s administration were prof T' Thc Keen 
He operated within a context of unmarked ^ 
pa essentially unknown to the British. The 
Sandemanstime was effectively Satawan, Kachh^ A ^ey t 
southern part of British Baluchistan. The aI ’ ^ ** «£ 

very different political space, administeredT ° f ' 923 ^ 
securely integrated in the Imperial bureaucracy. " m °re 


c 3$e 

J r$ 


Ramsay and Keyes saw restoration of the just bal 

a °; * Khan and the sard 17 toaT^^ 

administrative roles in tribal governance Both T* acti * 
son, e thirty years of post c a ^ ' gn ° red im pact 

explanation for the deterioration of sZlf, auth^' ^ 

administrative duties. Ramsay and If 6 perform '^ir 
indictment of saedari character ; ^ St ° Pped sh °« °f a mass 

p art because they saw British 
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sE eK1^ g 

status of minor chiefs as a contributory 
e i e vate the ^ ari aut hority. Both agreed that a major 
l ° de cline ° ^ing the just balance was eliminating the 
1 urS ui t rCS see k adjudication at the rtami posts. 

(* c { if 1 P .fresrt ietl t0 

V of a t Mastung was established in 1892, in an 

>V th*"* P” St h Khan’s refusal to rule, i.c. to protect his 
r:****l\ tnd the sardars’ unwillingness to adjudicate 
/° rt io g tenantS he pastoral tribesmen and the Khans tenants, as 
cal Ss betWee arlier. Over time, the thanas were established on a 
^ i isC ussed eaf MoSt were located in areas of chronic unrest, a 
.case basis- ... 


& se ' 




5 aS • Orations. Showers was a strong advocate of these 
trategic loca « Anwim k .„ 


in g eOStra ^ rea sed their number in jhalawan during his tenure 
patios- powers also expanded the duties of the thanedar by 
aS PA lCalat ‘ hcm to engage in mediation as well as policing. In a 
e ° COUraS where factionalism was entrenched and disputes frequent, 
few ar eas w ointe ^ a tr jbal notable from outside as the thanedar. 
Sho wers appo e thanedars came from Sarawan tribes, 

U0Si -l\y the Raisanis and Kurds (Todd, 1926: 29). The majority 
Th thanedars, however, served in their own tribal territories. 

° • h officials often referred to thanas by tribal identification, e.g., 

Tlvlengal or Zehri thana. Most thanedars came from sardari 
lilies and it was not uncommon fot a chiefs son to occupy the 
position. By 1923, there were fifteen thanas in Kalat. 


Keyes and Ramsay’s analyses of the decline in satdati authority w«e 
rightful in several ways, as both displayed a sense of process'^ 

*«*> sri ~ 

pol.ocJ 0 „ 

committed to administenng through 
occasion, Agency offhdals 


of the initiating 


r 'yk 
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REMOTEl * co Lon 
aCCCptcd th ' way the presi , 

provided the recommendation ° fficia l ft 
yC$ n ° tcd that ^e sardars ^ ^ , 


40 


hE imaginary balance 
;lN G TH 
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responsibility fo r , 

: em “ lv “ •» vnc y oBi Cills '"4 

changes in the tribal nm ’ it t deci si r , h t L^ 

a m °™ simil « to ,hc Bri.ish d, ^ ° n fo 't»uU; “‘""I 

sardars were represented as ref Us '^^‘^'ons of" .^PUi^ \ 

, UtleS ’ ' eavin S 'he thanedars to'p 8 1 ° Peif ° rni th C j r >1 

t '! anfdars a "d sardars were at od H “ P the «Uck 7> 
their differences R u J dds ’ for cin e tb *' ,n oth er % 
Br«isK ^ ^ ■***& > 

P»'ity. Both Mod consider wheth S “ b h' C ' » ! 

*' V ° ta "B' of sardari politics „ 
alternativetosardari adjudication I by S*>» 

■br <WZt„ a„d J 7’.'’. 1513 ' »A D.„ "'"""8 
sardari authority. 24 Typically A SS1SUnts ac tiv e l y u , rted 
tribesmen as politick “"f ofl5 ™'t cottid „! " mi »« 

»viewi:; ; h c e h x:2 " m " -“■« «*£ 

'Wetre could no, have fen'T"^,y l " Prob, ' , n. be«^'" 

Political Advisor to the Khan. "* m ' n,ster) - formerly. ,h e 

if the tolonW Tv“be^ b rf Ul f” 

"f del,berate Br„„h policy. , h , of^'™. *"““ P 



Itr • 

tribal subject to appeal to an official 
•tnP° S5lblC -stant Political Agent or, rarely, the PA 
i(tU slV| 0 f ao ^ 5S ’ e roUt inely referred to the sardars, who 
/\e le ^ aP p ealS displeased at.the attempt to go around 

vyU* 

/. cel 

i eas ing of Nasirabad, provides a rare 
/' sU rro undl . n8 t o rS recognising a new opportunity.” When 
M criSl f t ri bal ^''^ere extended into Kalat in 1843, cultivators 
W C °<iofi canalS *1 in the project, and quick to understand 
\t '“f ck to P art,C ‘ P orrupt administration of the Khan’s officials 
^ ^‘^bitrary an t he Sindhi cultivators. In 1898, E.G. 

Commissioner, Baluchistan, reported that the 
^ R even ue comp lained about being short-changed 

S'-t"’"'’'denied the agricultural loan, available to th.it 
*ater and b 8 ^ challenged their status as subjects of the 
> “>“"“1" nds that they paid half their rmt.nu. assessment 
^ 00 th u nd thus should be considered subjects of the British 
(0t heBrit' sh ’ a d for the same benefits as the Sindhis. 

Government, 8 ^ ^ went w ]acobabad (Sindh) to register 

^cording to ^ registration bad no standing m Kalat. 

th£ir v have overstated the cultivators willingness to accept 
C0lV1 u loritv The subtext of his report suggests that they 
Brit ' ,Sh ihe intrinsic superiority of British governance, which.s 
recognized However the Baloch did recognize the 

a dUb -TLXCed them as Kalat subjects, and they devised 

t”°”- p p-idi» 8 «•'» - * ,6 “"' n, in 

favour of it. 

Many tenants of the J'^^hwerewilling to listen, 
against him and bis na,bs when the Brins 
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remotely coio 

C °l-°N, AL 

as they were in Mastung i n lg 76 

hearings against Mir Khodadad Kh the , 

involved arbitrary increases i„ 0 > a 

pennonets claimed outright seiz Ure ’ 0 ™ M *rc s . £ C 
Bnt,sh d,d not hear complaints • nd °r , v d V, 

Wid, which tribal subjects turned TZTKi 
fmd alternative forms of mediation s »gg c * Sr 


"• S> 




Agenct' efforts to persuade the Khan , , ' 

role in Kalats governance were vitiated°i u ’ ' n ° r ' c 0 
Mir Mahmud Khan. According to Deh * the dccli nine'lS c % 
h-nte blind, and the 

efteenvely ‘the ruler of Kalar State with vast T ^ ^ 
administration of the State for the next ten y "> £ 

The British were committed to a top-down adne ■ 
produced a structural ignorance about tribal 'ha, 

reforms were backward-looking, designed to restoreVS^ 
just balance between the colonizers and the tribal ^ 1 Us ° r y 
Keyes and Ramsay advocated reducing institutions ^ 

they viewed as non-tribal. The sardars did not share th ■ 
nostalgia behind the notion of a just balance, and in the 
years following Sandemans death, they adapted to the cT^ 
constraints imposed by the British, but each sardar pursued hlo^ 
interests. The notion of a just balance that excluded tribal suhi *** 
was fundamentally flawed. JeCts 


Notes 

1. Foreign to AGG, 5 May 1906, SAHSA, Sec. 6, Fife 222, Basra 6 . 

2 . 1 have been unable to resolve the extent of Mir Mahmud’s interaction with 
the sardars out of the purview of the Agency. It is dear, for example, that the 
Khan did take an active interest in the succession conflicts of Jhalawan. 

3. AGG to Foreign, 30 August 1912, IOR R/1/34/33, 
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Althouoh Iiriti i , I ^ M lf A . KaUt which was no longer isolated from 

officials had managed?” Cha " cn B'd fr„ m I *? ***' *jl unsettling >« J “- The Bri ' ,sh Gov " nmcm 

SwAnum c.. ' Sd “maintain ,hc „:l_. ", I *** I,r political reforms that would lead u 


."nn*ii ru / c , 

officials had managed ro m ^ C ” ecd r «>m ,, rn 
Sandeman, for momZn fT " ** tHb » £ *V „ 

" ' SO ' a,cd f '°"> <hc Indian EmZ ‘ 93 °- 
remoteness was underwritten , " k h ’d bc.*»dl h 

mbal governance and prc-coloni 1 * ' n ,87 « ' 

nomiciUar -1 _ 1 colon, *l land ’''Ji lllh *»« 


trib3 ' governance S£ZZ ,*?"* »**. * . 

nomic development and cducZion Tl^ 'at 
histone turning point as n H i . ’ )c dc «c] c of . Cr 

• ** fthan Z' JZ ZT ni,i ° n ^ 

governance hemn,.:... . an S s!: >ndii, e c '»c, ( , rJ 


governance became ^ ^° n gsranding an «^ , m Crn < 

became increasing, y problem**? T ' S ° f V, 

Mir Mahmud Khans font* • * Br «i*h. * 

>S u ;: n tr: 

w ^zir-i-azante cu } ‘ntluenced, \ V3 c , n *^>Hj r 

Jan for several ’ M,r Mol '™mad Azam h n N Ahh *ud 

st; rr;::? ch TftMGG - 

nationalist? r n candidate of t /. e 

A,*™ 7 7 3 cerem °ny attended h u 8Wg Ba,och 

Jan was ^stalled in 19 32 Th • 7 ^ V1CCf °* Mo ^mmad 
•32. The viceroy took the occasion (0 


fHt rOLlT.CS OF CHANGE W 

with the sardars and cautioned him 
p< w Kh-»° . knKf< l sardari authority, an apparent warning 
e <£ *h° ctU * (Preseeg. 2004: 212). Mohammad Aram 
^ njl ‘^ ntfu | rrign ended with his death in l l >3>. 

j Yar Khan succeeded his father in l *>33. he 
j,|if * XhnU ^ alat which was no longer isolated from the 
i0tO unsCt tling India. The British Government was 
. n*-- ' vtfPr . .„ r political reforms that would lead to the 

consider ( 

n inf u 0 f India Act. The Baluchistan nationalist 

^}3 C ° Vtf J " t hough only a small cadre of elites, had become a 
t ... politics. Ahmad Yar Khan himself embodied 


cn— nc politics. Ahmad Yar Khan himself embodied 
jic**** ‘Changes in the Kalat State. He was born in Uralai 
***** Baluchistan) in 1902. and spent his early years in the 
l^ uiih , of his grandfather, the deposed Mir Khodadad Khan. 
l *° aJCh0 educated by tutors and became llucnt in Urdu. Persian 
* ,C T lish and was the first Khan to hold official positions in 
*°^A ency. fit' 1 as an assistant to the AGG. and later, as Adjutant 
!**h c *Zhob Militia. He was stationed in Chagai. where one of his 
duties was the surveillance of communist influence on the Iranian 

^rder (Baluch. 1975 : Ul- 12 ). 

Shortly after his accession. Ahmad Yar Khan sought to resume some 
of the powers that had been taken by the British during the decades 
when Mir Mahmud Khan had refused to rule. The Khans formal 
request to assume the responsibilities of his position wa< 
accompanied by a supporting petition signed by the _ J 

British were cooperative to a point a, ovet the yeat, ^ncy ofT^U 
had repeatedly assured Calcutta that their tntervenuon, u, U 

were undertaken reluctantly, and were due to ^^2 
■ j • -n,, AC.G drafted a careful response. It has been my 

madequac.es. The AGG drat viceroy that l 

”T 

>-lieve Yout Highness capable, witn go 
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^vjlonial 


The Khan would consult the PA 


sardars. 


in cas « invol vil 


W^ith regard to the last condition, the AGG evnl.v i 
Mure to consult would be regarded as a breach ‘ ha ' a 

Agreement. Under such circumstances, the AGG 
appropriate action, which might involve a reversion toT **' 
system whereby the Political Agent exercises direct auth! 
the Sardars.’ 3 The AGG assured Ahmad Yar Khan ^ 7 
constant on his power would remain confidential 7 
confidentiality being offered was a deceptive it w t 

evaporate if the British believed that the Khan had violated t 

rzT *■ 1 t - d *• iL' 

Khan the appearance of rule, contingent on him relinquishing 

sard! The' "° ° f '° sin 8 “"«>< ofdj 

-rdars. They were also determined to keep a firm rein on the 

Khan insisting that he consult the PA Kalat before issuing any 

ZfdTk r,J he ^ PefSUaded ^ to accept 

e ieJd, a young and inexperienced Assistant Political 


247 


wisely and well the onerous burden of r 
of the Sardars and their tribes.' 2 The a ° ns *kility f Q 
attractive terms: the Khan would assumeT"' *" ° u ' to''""Hw 
jurisdiction of cases living the sardars 0r T° l ^thN 
be transferred to him; and he would take ch ^ 
sardari tidies paid by Kalat. There wer/T ° f 
Ahmad Yar Khan would have to accept rk h ° WeVc k '* g *h e 
which were: Pt> the mo st i"^^ 

Porta nt of 

I. No previous orders of the AGG or the PA 

without consultation. C ° U M b e 

2. A sardar could be deposed only on the advice of 

3. Sardars would retain their access to the PA ° 




,in S the 


l9 66: 
he P 1 

h* d 
ii 1 

(*<&' 

SOl« C 

imP 0 "' asl 

Calcutta »sl 


THE roUT.CSO f CH*NCE 

For the first time a British otticial was 
■ ir ' i ' aZ °'f ihe Kalat State. Although Wakefield said 
^ * a P° si ' i0 "ed on the need to son out the management 

^et"" .men' - u British probably felt a stronger need to 
chief advisor to the Khan (WAtefield 
was in many ways a good choice or both 
y, ,11). Wak ' Khan He was energetic, anti-nationahst, and 
British and *' wing . Wakefield’s ingenuity was mamfest 

‘ h£ ,!(l> irforpr r b „d to increase Kalat’s revenues, even, on one 
die w»f s h „ e 0 orking against the interests of Calcutta. In 1933, 

Sion, took advantage of favourable duties on 

. Sindh 1 si pasni (Makran) tathet than Karachi. 

' fdthl AGG to stop the trade at Pasni. Wakefield’s first 
ultra asked the A ^ } ^ ccnt „ 33 per cent, whtch 

oV e was to tats Karachi. Unsurprisingly, this did not 

. of negotiations, Afield 

satisfy Calcutta. and aft ^ ^ „ that of Karachi but 

t X enjoyed a minor windfall in import dunes 
in the Wtnm Mat> y Wakefield enlisted the unpatd 

(Wakefield, 1966: U2). In • Kachhi. He 

1 c British engineer to upgrade irrigauo 
help of “Ldent, who had immigrated to Smdh to 

encouraged former res.de thc harvest. There was a 

return by providmg advan g fe[ched at auction 

bumper crop that year, u ^ He c0 „spired with 

aroused Wakefield’s susp.c.on P ^ Pun jabi contactors 

Wis Punjabi Revenue^stsant^ ^ froro thc grain sales 

^rr U bied cw^eia, ^ 

In the same year, - unusual, it 
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Ka C hhi to inspect dams alone th P kt 
that the trip would be too daneeto, ^ h 
assistant in his place. Wakefield and advi* , c oJd w 


and 15 —summed lln • w ' rici als '' s u« 

Sibi and Dhadur, why bother to crear ^ N 

A ““ ed »*« WikefiWd rece i J j el ' " r ^ Sa t° ,, ^-' ri ^ 


w afcfi ;; d ro r ^ 

inspect the dams. It was rh r- Gncd -^i [er - Hr(l . u r 


Smant and «ve ra / horse, perished f “"^ed > C 

returned to Kaiar town, ^ ^ a '°"g th r ' ^ ^ 

tjaneabai c-iJ,. l.j r ' J1, 




l0 Ugk 

r, 6 ‘* 5 


Bangalzai sardar had suggested th' ^ 

%^ro the Khan (mTus) ^” “ 3 «« o^**£ 
S '°7' " ,nAcat “ 'Aar Wakefield had b e ^'hlie^'' 11 '* 

“ ^ " relations bertveen ZLaT* * ° h ^t of * 

s ; *■* ^ 


w . . ~ ”««eriel ( 

egottanons between the Khan and the AGC t 
several issues concerning the disrrib ■ GG br <>ke do Wn 

and r/le sardars. The British refus f be ^e n °^ 

l S3rd3rs ’ ^owances to the Kha n ‘foIT^ of 

Z r n °T7 P ’ thC Brkkh ri « ht “ Woint and'T"’ ** ^ 

h u a, ' med th3t «** rrca f/ of 1876 u m ‘ SSS3td3 ^ 
uphold sardari authority. They at Zed r h I ° W ' gated them t0 

y seeking jirga recommendations inZtd^Z^ ° b ' igation 
womrmenr. However, Redael/i ( W7 . 2 n ' eP ° Siti ° ns a - d 
Bnnsh had no formal right to anZ 1, P °‘ ms out th « the 
negotiations the AGG noted that s "o T* Durin g 

ahour, what he called ‘th t S3 i f 7 "** — d 

hogalzai and Lehri sardars h ’ ^ ind ^d the 

rouj and inexperienced Kha^he AGG^ * 

would practice divide and rule ra • GG ' VOrned tha ' the Khan 
and rule tactics with the sardars. 6 This was 


~T” 


| J Sar darV 
"" order, Pr "l[c " f 


THE 
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P oU i 

an official of the government that 
c omi n S fr0m ^ e at e d\y in expanding the Indian 
tactics rep be twcen the British and the 

? >! C'-fr"r^rrr, 

in hr “ gave Indians too much power, and the 
^ for favouring the princes at the expense^ 

0”“ f criticise 11 « . lt for the same reason. The Act 

n of Provinces (British India), the Princely 
* e n£ d a Federation ° on(;r , s provinces (Woipert, 1993: 

‘7° a" d 3 ^ ^foea o°f a federation was eventually abandoned, 

S A>' h0Ugh n“ were elected in 1937. The overwhelming 

^ndal governments jve ]inn ah to decide whether 

p rcssofCongreaacand P ^ ^ a UM f,ed 

. __ \ in Britisl 


^ ■ by the Act eventuated in British 

The politics set in mottor , y realignment 

struggled to fit Baluchistan 
r t he subcontinent, colon question ot 

Baluchistan’s representation P mance , fong acknowledged 

highlighted problems ° space a t ^6 ^ wete seriou s difficult^ 
but finessed by colonial au of British Baluchistan made 

at several levels. The provmc ^^ >m b ly. but its population was 

it technically eligible to join A The patticipat.on of 

too small to include it as a sep t0 join. ^ 

H „ s,« <**■" r 

melange of leased territories, Agency 
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remotely colon, Al 
further complicated the issue. 'Their * 
with the British Government ’, meant ° r e *Pr e 

leaders, who, according to Agency offi ^ ^ 

determine w^eriier to ;oin the Federation 7 r CJ S> *ad I'Xf 


”" u ’ accora,n S to Agency offi. , ^e 
determine whether to join the Federation 4 ' ' 

that all, or even most of them, would a Sr hi Sty ^ ^ ° f 


e»**ly: *6ht 

to do so 


6 * ce to do 

Khiran exemplified the constitution,; n 
tgnoeed or finessed in the past. When Arad ' h *< I, „ 

wth Sandeman in 1883, the Khan w* Kilan Na Us L h * d b Cp 

fz sisn t r— ** 

tT*T‘ Wh,Ch im » ,icd * submission o n \ Ma ' in <h >< 

Nausherwani sardar was not a si.natotv *' ° n ' ha V> 
Agreement, on the other, however, he did ° 1876 to* ' b ' 

for the remova/ of Mir Khodadad Khan ^ SU ‘W Pe^- U " 6 

further muddied by the fact that Kh l ' 89Z Th ? isf 
the PA Chagat from 1911 to 1920, ghil ■** ^ P' 1 ^ 


the PA Chagai from 1911 to 1920, ^ **"» P'aced 

an Agency territory' rather than part of Kail . ^ P ' ied "aj* 
incorporated in Kaiat in official government' map^ had he„ 


w - maps. J 

M ^ AGG 3nd the n| t» , /y-c onS titoted Extern I arr 
mem, grappled with these inconsistencies over st f" ^ 
1939, tempers became short. The Government of fj 000 ** m 
that ,t had always been clear about Kharans K "a'* a “ crt " J 
the Khan and tools exception to the AGG’ - 

w shirked resolving Kharans status in the past-'T *” “ 
Khans fa,lure to control Kharan that had / 1 was thc 

^dependent.- Wten the Nausherwani Nawablwif"?* 
d*nfy his status , the AGG recnnnA a l i ® nt,s ^ to 

Ka/at State but was a member of the Baluch Colfd" 0 ' 3 ° f 
the Khan was the head. <* Confederacy, of which 


hjshela posed a similar problem. In 1932 the I 
to the Yicerov reo • „ U32 the Jam wrote directly 

questing British recognition of Lasbelas 
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Kaiat, pointing out that he, the Jam had 
j e nc e w i t h the British for several generations. 

iO dir eCt ^ had a stronger case than Kharans, since the Jam 
erti 0 ^ .ecruably> ._inripnendent frrvm tV>(* KV 



C v* i had <*■ - 

atg uab ^’ ntent s and purposes, independent from the Khan, 
^ e en, f ° r ^^ledged. 13 If, as Denys Bray once suggested, Kaiat 

h<* . lt t a a clt fe.ee ur,c oc miirVi a rrparinn rtf* tVip 


^ C utta ackn °^ b ^ffa, the farce was as much a creation of the 
^ i 14 'TWi* "RalnrVi C.nnfedprarinn was an 


nD€T(t 0UJJ u > 

0 |itics ^ cre ^ he B a loch. 14 The Baloch Confederation was an 
0r*t' sh aS ° t h derived from Calcutta’s determination to protect 
e *p edlCtlt fiction of Kaiat as a native state ruled by the Khan. 

itS foun^°» wh . ch dic ^ have a territorial existence, however 
Unlike Ka a ’ s t he Baluch Confederation existed only in the 
c oP« stcd,t !. 

gonial archwc 


t„e kalat-Kharan War 

■ • h pronouncements on the status of Kharan pleased neither 
pritis* 1 F xt _u TJ„L-.U,,Ur,V. Vk-in Di«arisfaction 


is h pronouncements tm — — ... 

Ahmad Yar Khan nor Nawab Habibullah Khan. Dissatisfaction 
Nl " h gdtish policy probably contributed to Habibullah’s turn to 
T, longstanding Nausherwani land-dispute on the Kharan-Chagai 
* He was the third Nausherwani sardat to protest British 
daims there. The contested lands appeared to have figured in the 
Agency’s strategy to control Kharan by flanking it from the not h 
Id south. In 1910, Habibullah’s father, Yaqub Khan, had =xpeUe 
levies from Udgasht and Sohtagan 

he was assassinated in a palace plot in • reiected 

Khan again claimed Sohtagan but once again the Butts ^ 

tad* Hddtalta K "“ "■ *L»V.UAV«=>. 
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The Nawab made the first moves j n 
Khudabadan (Makran ). 16 Gorjalc had bee (fy 

in colonial Baluchistan, located in the 016 * n 
Kharan and Jhalawan. In 1938, Hab'l JnfT,ar kecl ^ *^ lJo U s s 5,1 <J 
troops to Mashkai with the aim of collj^^ 
transit trade along the Kalat-Pasni R 0a d ^ **** 
was a claim to territorial control in Pre . ’ , SSerti «g a c , f X ^ 
used some years earlier by the Bizenjo K ^t. ** * £ 

border. Ahmad Yar Khan would have rer ° n the b * 

a challenge to his authority in Mashkai. the sj°'^ 

S c kiiH 

Relations between the sardar and the Kh * 

by a land dispute with a complicated Z furt he r t 
Mahmud Khan confirmed a Nausherwani * n *896^ 
sanad with unclear boundaries, but which 3t Goril’ ^' r 

neighbouring tract of MastoJad. In 1 900 ^ HaVe 4 

cultivating rights in Mastolad to a Bb ’ • Khan * ^ 
Muhammad Hasni sardar, serving as the kT^' Ab ° Ut I9l* ^ 

f ° **«« ™ -*« -Ok ■£ u!; 

/930. In 1933. the Nausherwani chief c lai a ^ unti l ar„ 
within his Gotjak grant. The Khan's nati ve c,^' MaStoI *d fe^ 
jiW to consider the case. In , 9 36 the p 1 °'' d a "d Wa ntC(J 
evidence. The PA declined to send the case to a - h' 8 *" ta S> 

in favour of the Nawab, but the Khan appeal,,/T ^ dcci <led 
R4 decided that the held by the Nausherw ^ *““"*>8 
and awarded the land to the Khan. The PA was n h™ ** 3 fakc ' 
to favour the Khan, as Habibullah Khan was r/- ^ pS predis P°sed 
demand that he cease collecting the sung. lstln S the British 

The case dragged on, with each parry acorn,, l 
territorial encroachment. Ahmad Var Khan upped'th 
pointing out that Gorjah was a jagir held on J ^ ^ by 


the 

^ i revenue 
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Nausherwani chief responded that Kalat had never 
i Mastolad, arguing that the Nausherwanis held 


col 1 ** 0 rietary and judicial rights in the land. This kind of land 
C bot h P r ° P ^ probably not uncommon in pre-colonial times. When 
Jisp utC V/a t he Khan failed to protect his interests in a tract of land, 

* < to h effectively passed to an intermediary agent who 
th« r ‘g * con trol, perhaps retaining the proprietary share for 
e* efC ‘^ as the Muhammad Hasni sardar did for some years. Given 
h irnSC ^ Khans apparent disinterest in managing his estates, it is 
^ h s urp risin S that thC Nausherwani sardar had been expanding his 

° 0t r S r ol in the Mashkai area. 

con 11 

Khudabadan, the Nausherwanis were also claiming both 
ietary and judicial rights. Khudabadan residents were of a 
" -„pd-tribal background, and non-resident Nausherwanis, Gichkis 
an d the Khan were the principal proprietors. The APA Makran 
reported to the PA Kalat, that prior to 1904, Khudabadan was, like 
other Makrani villages, administered by the nazim, acting as the 
Khan’s agent. In 1908, Nawab Nauroz Khan, grandfather of 
Habibullah Khan, was said to have ordered his naib to settle the 
Khudabadan cases himself. When the nazim complained to the PA 
Kalat, he was told not to interfere in cases involving only the 
Khudabadan residents. By 1931, the naib of Khudabadan, agent 
of the Nausherwani sardar, was settling cases that involved the 
Khan’s subjects with no objection from Mahmud Khan. 

While a newly-appointed AGG considered affairs in Gorjak, the 
Khan’s mastaufi (representative) in Panjghur (Makran), complained 
that the naib of Khudabadan was refusing requests to send residents 
involved in Panjghur cases to him. On 1 November 1939, the 
Nausherwani sardar telegraphed the AGG, asserting that the PA 
Kalat was ignoring his reports about the Khans mterference in 
Khudabadahs administration. A few days later, Habibullah Khan 
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called Nausherwani notables to a meeting where he s 
support against Kalat. 

On 18 November, Kharans forces attacked and b Urn 
band, a Kalati post in Mashkai, capturing four Kal ati * ^ 
sardars, in defiance of an Agency order, began to Col , Cfs - K*]/ 
and Ahmad Yar Khan proclaimed that the dispute w 0u | d 7 ^ 4 , 
the Balochi stymie. The AGG urged him to hold back a . Sett C 


in uic -- - u ack an^i e d 

levy-corps deal with the Kharan forces. He assured the Rk *' ^ 
the sardar wouid be held accountable. The conflict seemed 


u«- — - - - -ct seemed ^ ^ 

when Kharans forces withdrew in the face of Kalat t roo 
November, Ahmad Yar Khan met with the AGG and^ ° n 


Uri 30 


defer retaliation against Kharan. However, the follo^h^ ~~ 
Kharans forces re-occupied Malechband. In response, Kala " 5 ^ 
occupied the Naushwerwani village of Patkin, and s b°° Ps 
thereafter, rook Malechband and Gorjak. On 6 December^ 1 * 
Khans chief minister and four Sarawani sardars went to Patki ^ 
stop the fighting and arrange a withdrawal. ° t0 

Actual hostilities were short and limited, but the Kalat-Khar an 
conflict had important consequences. The British investigation * 
early 1940 clearly showed that the PA Kalat viewed Kharan as the 
aggressor and its sardar, Habibullah Khan, as repeatedly deceptive 
and uncooperative. He had retained his naib at Khudabadan 
despite British advice to replace him and had also failed to tell him 
ro comply with the APAs orders, who, therefore, had continued to 
collect taxes in Khudabadan against British orders. Furthermore, 
Habibullah Khan had mounted a wily propaganda campaign. He 
turned out a series of letters to the AGG with charges against Kalat 
and claims that Kharan had always been independent. During the 
Agent’s investigation in 1940, the sardar had mobilized petitions 
ro the Viceroy from Kharanis in Sindh, alleging ongoing plundering 
by Kalats forces. There were occasional newspaper articles 
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ou , T ,cs Of change 

V 17 The Khan had been 

ns of K*'« l" ^ during *e conflict and 
he » ct ‘ ve Vi* the Br us Brilis h concern 

- 

^P^'^devery 

V ' WCl ' "Thtsa^tJa^, 


^ Kalati lash kar, sardars. 


Jte rned to coopers*^ f would have acm— 

,o^ CCU CrA ^e British not intervened. On 

bel* 2 "’ ,otV over Kharan. had t . mtaa t\on of fault, 

?de* iVCV ‘ C 94O, the Khan requested J and he wanted 

\ lanuaty British rather than a J & pA Kalat 

23 ] decided by the Briu dema rcated. The '*** 

to * d „ lha lawan border ° fflcllUy ln a fetter dared 18 

the ^ Lpathetic to these «*d“ ‘ bVlc finding that 

** dCatly ie AGG, the PA and advocated 

reservations about this. ~ aW ab Habibullah 

The major blame m ™ y ^p^ofce^Tacts^of ^^h^^equitedby^tht 

Wh ° C ° mr ^ r ' a \nity^vet bint he bad only '“'^^heKhan^as 
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genuinely nervous about his position and influent 

and Head of the Kaiat Confederacy, if he f ai l cd tQ * *ul er 

challenge. '* ta,c c u p 

%•, 

Although Calcutta took a harsh position with 
pillaging by Kalat's forces, the Colonial Off t 0 

understood that plunder was legitimate spoils of ! C,als c Crt lh « 
indigeneous subcontinental forces. It seems r - • War f or 
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justification for equal distribution of blame. How " ° een 
position was based on wartime concerns. Kharan''^’ 
the essentially uncontrolled borders of Afghanistan locate d ** 
was concern that Habibullah Khan might intrig Ue Iran - Th^ 
or Persians or both if he is pressed too hard. He migh t ^ 
the practice, which is not without precedent in Baluch’ * fo,1 o\v 
abscond across the Frontier.' 20 There was particular c fend] 

Iran, where, German presence and influence had ab ° Ut 

1930s. 2 ' In an effort to obtain reliable surveillance inKh^ ** ^ 
British sent an official to advise HabibulJah Khan Th^H’ ^ 
welcomed the envoy because he saw this as recognition ofKh^^ 
status of equality' with Lasbela. Calcutta’s wartime policy div^ 5 
from the Agency 's practical concerns in maintaining stabi/^ 
Kaiat. The AGG was forced to deal with an angry Ahmadov' 0 
Khan, who saw the British rewarding the Nawab for his territo ^] 
challenge to the Khans authority'. This determined the Kh * 


recalcitrant position vis-a-vis Agency officials at a 


Particularly 


critical rime. It led Ahmad Yar Khan to make decisions that had 
adverse consequences after the war. 

The Khan saw Kaiat as victimized by Calcutta’s refusal to formally 
sanction Habibullah Khan. The decision dishonoured him and 
damaged his relations with the sardars. Appealing to Article 5 of 
the 1876 treaty', Ahmad Yar Khan asked to open direct relations 
with the Government of India. 22 What he had hoped to gain from 


leaf but perhaps he was not aware of the 
eSt is UIlC Ca the Agency and Calcutta, and had lost 

uis (eq f e s bCtVJ£ T G G Then again, he might have hoped that he 

ai < nC e * th % , als a t the higher levels to change their position. 
c > d pCfS uaae ° m CalcUtta acknowledged the Khan’s right to such 
^ ^ ^ posed exercising it, pointing out that it was 

IP g n tati ° n ’ 1 Cy ense> as all formal relations would continue to 
^cessa* ^ e ^ aUl an d t he AGG. 25 Calcutta’s decision came 
& ^ougb the ftritish-Kalat relations, as the new Khan had 
Z\ c r& cai “*?? desire to resume the responsibilities of his office 
cooperatively with the Agency's officials. 

" hl , c Government of India made another decision that 

pufth erin0r f’ ' , y ar Khan. They confirmed the policy of treating 
alienated A*™* inde p e „dent of the Khan, though still formally 

fa^ndancyof^ 1 ' 

c „ a great difference between the AGG acting as an arbitrator 
Thet ' “ Jo independent rulers and two parties, one of whom ts 
betVVC a . re tK e P other. The Khan claimed that a dispute between 

subordtna should be decided unde, Altide * of the 

T ‘ ff he was an ordinary Kaiat Sardar: the Chief of Kharan 
mppurted by the unbroken practice of mote than 50 years, re 
arbitration on such terms. 24 

, wn 1935 Government 
Balochistan and the vjd? 

raised the question of voting pro kab le. Quetta, vmh 
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foundation not only of our administration , 
edifice of Baluchistan.’ 2 ’ When the AGG sq^- wk 

the PAs, they expressed reservations about s o cj , 

process to thejirga system. They pointed c 




based on any proportional principle of partl - . 3t lh ^ 
body whose process lent itself to eiectoraj con^' 00 ’ n °r % 
compromising differences to arrive at an bei n g ^ '* 4 

Furthermore, election through the jirga syst^^ 1 * set^ 0 *! 
interests unrepresented. 26 w °uld J e Cl2 knt 

v "*< 

The extensive correspondence between Lo 
Querra from 1933 to 1939 demonstrated^ ^ CaIcu tt a 
reconciling the two systems of governed 

bureaucratic regulations designed to protect desio' in tri c , 

India and ensure the quality of electoral candidates'^ interes ts 7 
in the Baluchistan Agency. When the Government'77 
passed in London in 1 935, Mir Ahmad Yar Khan • Act *7 

ah °ut its effects on his State. Would Kalat remain aT^ 
separate from the other Princely States, without 77°”^ ^ 
with the new Federal Assembly, as the PA Kalat bad^ feIati ° ns 
Or would KaJat fall under the regulations relating SUg .f Sted?27 
Princely States? If the latter were the case, Mir Ahmad V C ^ 
would have to decide whether ro accede. When the AG G* 
Calcutta s advice on these questions, the Foreign De S ° UgIlt 
responded that, under the provisions of the Act, a state^ha^ 
incapable of meeting the regulations would not be allowed^ 
federate, i.e. His Majesty r would not accept the Instrument of 
Accession. The Foreign Department also pointed out that if t h 
Khan were allowed to accede, paramountcy would cease, and the 
Federation would not acknowledge any previous rights enjoyed by 
the sardan, nor any such rights formerly granted to the Jam of 
Lashela. If the sardars were to object to federating, His Majesty 
W °u J d nor acc 'P< Instrument of Accession. Given the 
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\d be the task of the AGG to sec that the 
it ' woU „: on thus avoiding placing the British 


ould be the . .~ .. " ,v - 

cC s, it w ° aCC ession, thus avoiding placing the British 
position. The PA's suggestion that Kate 
^ a n eh^ a .^ r state ‘ to a great extent aloof trom the rest 






F 

l«v 

6° vCr ' 


state ‘to a great extent aloof from the rest 
frontier ^ direct re \ at ions with the Federal 
a nd b a ? , <»r\rfMirac»e Ahmad Yar Khans 


1 ving no direct reiauoni 

designed to encourage Ahmad Yar Khans 
' men 1 ’’« ^"^nce and to prevent a royal embarrassment. 28 
f 0 r ind e P en f lndu Act waS shelved during the war, and in 
aeS fG° ver0men f t hc subcontinent’s post-war politics, the anomalies 
^‘pid P ace ° 1 passed as it was incorporated into the category 
^at* erCag 


P Valar 

• ^ tive StateS ‘ 

° f ^ res of applying the reform regulations made it clear 
-phe diffiCU tlCS n d the Agency needed to devise a unified position 

tbat Calcutta-an^ ^ ^ ^ constitutiona l 

on l Calat ; 1 ^at: defended the Agency’s policies and practices 
history m a AGG H. Weightman, wrote a lengthy memo 

t0 CalcUtta , . ect 29 He noted that there had been a longstanding 
°° thlS British officials as to whether the Government of 

debate am ^ f eu dal or federal. The Government of India had 
^ttdl poshion at the signing of the 1876 treaty, nodng 
h Khan did not rule directly, but through the sardars. 
thSt ^ Sandeman stated that the Government of Kalat was 
fdir as the Khan had supreme authority in external affatts and 

Sandtman’, U* 

Ate «-*“ iw 

----- 
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Mahmud Khan agreed to them, which, under 
did. The Agency faced new challenges when Mah^^ pre ss u 
o govern and the sardars shirked their adminkr^^ r * 


—-"ninistrati ^ tec * 
led to an increase in the Agency’s staff, two M at - V ° d Uti Cj , 
a Political Advisor to the Khan. Ve r hi s 


British interference in Kalac’s domestic affairs b 
situation that the Government of lr,A;~ l . Carn e 


wished 


c °n s 




-“uuj, 

situation that the Government of India had 
although they sanctioned the staffing that made ^ 

Ramsay in 1912, and Terence Keyes, PA KaJat, i n j r ^ ID|e - AQq 


- m l < 

reforms directed toward persuading the Khan and 


P°ssibl e . A° id ’ 


perform their administrative duties, as 


According to Weightman, Calcutta’s response to K 
the constitutional question in 1926, ‘made it clear h^ 
no idea what the constitution of Kalat was.’ 30 


W3S d ''sCU S «7f r!t ° 


, n °" 

he k had 

Mir Mahmud Khan’s declining health inspired the AGG 
Johnston, to undertake yet another summary of Kalats * reder ‘ c k 
history. Johnston foresaw the possibility that Mahmud' tUtI ° nal 
successor might seek restoration of the powers accorded hi ^ a ° s 
treaty of 1876. It was Johnston’s view that the British co^lj ^ 
permit him such independence. The AGG recommended Tra 
up a new treaty with the ailing Mahmud Khan, but event^ 8 
decided that the Khan was too sick to pursue the matter. 31 U Y 

Weightman, arguing from Keyes note of 1926, said that the British 
had underwritten the sardars ’ independence from the Khan whe 
Sandeman instituted the jirga as the basis of tribal governance" 
Keyes had rejected Calcutta's characterization of Kalat as a 
confederacy^ arguing instead, that it was a multiple federal state’ 
and the Khan embodied this multiplicity: autocratic ruler in his 
mab ' tS ' feudaI ° verlord in r ^ c sardari grants held on the obligation 
ro support the Khan and provide warriors at his request, and head 
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.. a \ territories. Keyes claimed that at 
y the tn° ai u _ \ _ a 


■id territories. *- 

. aet a<* in th L‘ d time, the Khan held all the land with 
^ un s P eClt ’ him a status superior to the sardars, 

} v ' hiCH ® Calcutta abandoned the effort to define 
/^ V " 0 'jVe'S htlT ’ !,rl n< j f e U back on tealpolitik: Kalat was a 

C° ,i f<l°'' c,n T™w*' nin s coopemive sardlIS ttump f 

;,e and n' a,n ,_„ r „„ded this position, concluding: 






' v£ t maintaining cooperative saiu*.» -- 

‘fTari Weightman seconded this position, concluding: 


tion 

tut 


.KP au - _ 

. wave a tranquil state on our lines of commumca- 
of necessity ^ we must ensure against the spread oi 
che ot w sQurces via t fve state. We must 


in tn & *"' J a from external suu^s via the state. We must 

, so cial P-P^an something less than justice ... the Khan can 
d ° taUnrhoriry ta “ ** 

;.=n»p ,act,ca . 

tribal areas- 


32 


AS 


a coh 


area*- • 

, constitutional history, Weightmahs report leaves 
jhCt T ired By appealing to Keyes's tortured analysis of the 
> ‘° 1 rip statules, it undermines the territorial integrity of 

"' Uk f‘ sta ,eho 0 d into question. Weightman asserted that 
jfalat and cal ^ th< . imposs ibility of defining Kalat s 

^cutta had d ^ seconded CakvlU a’s conclusion that, 
g0Ve dlesTof treaty obligations, the Khan could not be allowed to 
strengthen his authority with the sardars. 

. „ n c v a \ at ’s constitutional 

While the British devised their vers. J comtt ucuon. In 
history, Ahmad Yar Khan created an jtetna ^ ^ ^ 
the Khan’s account, m.sun erstan^J rf [he Britis h as a colonial 
in Kalat s history since th . landing that led the British 

power on the scene. It was a ^ tow n in 1839- 

to murder Mir Mehrab t he intrigues of sardars 

Subsequent misundersrand^ ar ^ ^ uke the 

and the ignorance of Sandemans ^ & ume 0 f trust and 

British, portrayed th !. Sande ” t Quetta and the other leased 

friendship- It was in this context th 
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/ands were gran red ro the British. Ahmad Y 


b ^nniad V ar , 

events leading to Khodadad Khan’s remov J n Qt 

Khans jurisdiction. He suggested that AQq Ntls, 
authority in seeking sardari approval f 0r B wn e 
governance. The Khan asserted that this Chan §e s 5* 

Treaty. It weakened Mahmud Khans author 0 f\ 

abuse and impoverishment of Kalat’s subject 
Wr and the states officials. Ahmad Yar Kb * the s a rd ' n ^ 
treaty that would reiterate the ter ms of ^ c ^d ^ 

interests of both parties. He also requested rb Pr Qf * ** 

Nushki and Nasirabad leases; control of 
restoration, with arrears, of a road-fund that h 
for many years; and direct collection of var’ ^ b< * n s u Sp dafs : 
These proposed reforms would be announced 
Quetta . 33 ca at a » r< 


^h a 


Querra. 

*n 

The creation of a revisionist history, even one c 
royilist interests, was a step in the dcvdopm^T 1 '° ^ 
identity. Ahmad Vat Khans selectivity was astute as”! * "“‘"H 
most egregious British actions, while avoiding iss„. Cited th, 
of Quetta, which would have been tantamount to ' r «“r„ 

British withdrawal. In effect, the Khan sought a tre P ? P ° sin g a 
replicate the basic terms of the Treaty of 1 876^h** W ° u,(1 
subordinate the sardars. Ahmad Yar Khans attem ’ Ut W ° u, d 
rhe British narrative of Kalat while remaining loyal 

andT 0 deC “ ,0n '° PnViJege ' he de ficto tribal ** 

and the sardars over the treaty with the Kalat State. 

The central contradiction of the Kalat State was that C 1 
formally recognized the Khan as its ruler while acknowled * 
* 6cro tnW governance. This was the problem en • ^ 8 "’ 8 3 
Afcrewethera century earlier, when he advocated mihZ?^ ** 
- bach up the authority of the Khan. Calcutta’s goal 0 f < “T" 
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a \ cost led it to go with Sandemahs thhal 
it t ^e Baluchistan Agency in general, were a 

e Apenev officials and Calcutta could 


. t and tnc ..o-—/ ©-> * 

^ile ernp ire. Agency officials and Calcutta could 

<jl‘ cr s pa£ c * n 1 ^ lC tion with finesse, but events, local and 
t fce c ° ntra ^ t up with decades of ad hoc colonial policies 
[>f tc0 at iod a1, ca t ^ e frequent breaches of paramountcy. The 
peered activist Khan, along with the proposed 

^^ pd ad ce ° re f 0 rms, revealed the cost of issues deferred and 
,S nsci>° na |Jically isolated and undeveloped quasi-state, unfit to 
Messed- a neW Indian government. 

p^P atC 

Paloch Nationalist Movement 
T was un promising ground for the growth of a nationalist 

Bal uC ^ lStan -pk e population was scattered in encampments, villages 
movement- 10 ^$ ^ ere we re few schools and literacy was rare. 
an ^ ^ the only city in the Agency, was effectively British territory. 

^her tribal chiefs nor Agency officials were sympathetic to such 
^ Clt Yet the beginnings of a nationalist movement emerged in the 
l<ieaS l92 0s, probably out of informal conversations among a small 
^mber of educated Baluchis, who began to question colonial 
^^ernance. The movement became more organized as the 
‘Aniuman-e Ittehad-e-Balochan wa Baluchistan in the early 1930s 
under the leadership of Mir Yusuf Ali Magasi and Abdul AzizKurd. 

The founders of the Baloch nationalist movement came from 
different tribal and economic backgrounds. Yusuf Mr Khan 
Magassi, son of the Magassi sardar, was educated at Home 
a „d Urdu. Abdul Mi, Kurd’s father was a civrl servant of Kal^A 

third early member was Mobamrn«^wb^ 

was a labourer who bad move r e dt Mach and 

-? h0f :^r^t&ee & 2004-. 20, 
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Yusef Ali Khans family went into exile * 

the sardar ran afoul of Mir Shams Shah M u lu ' tan (Si. 

u'azir (vizien minister). It was during t hi Kh a dfl) - wl 

Khan "imbibed Congress ideas." I n 1929, S s L PCri ° d *hat ^"0 
returned to their home in Kachhi, Mir v S ? rtly after , "*Uf .’ J| 

“ ”*■' ■" ■ *>. 

„d cAd fo, Mir Shams Shah „ br KpU « ”«>1 
reponed th.s to be the first time that Cono r « . Vicy >c* 
in Kalat, and described the article as "highly had 

British recognized the threat posed by a non- t ' r "b 
on colonial relations and responded harshly to M “ Politi ^ f 0t . Th ' 
jailed him for a year in Mastung (Sarawan) Acr 8 *!,* * artic 'e ^ 
( 1987 : 151 ), Abdul Aziz Kurd and Magassi m^" 6 to 

The Baloch nationalists, inspired by the growin ^ 

Congress, developed at a contingent momenf ° f 'he 

historj-. The declining health of Mir Mahmud K h ° chist an 
maneuverings around the question of succession to th ' ed '<> 
When Mir .Mohammed Azam Khan dismissed Shams Shah ^^‘P - 
after his investiture, the Anjuman saw this as a victory bu Sh ° rt ' y 
probably due to Shams Shah’s backing of Mir Mahmuds^ " ^ 
the succession and not due to any efforts by the Anjuman 0 " ^ 
Mohammed Azam Khan invited both Yusuf Khan Magassi ^^ 
Abdul Aziz Kurd to a meeting, and according to Baloch (j 
152), the meeting was inconclusive but the Khan did warn Abdul 
Aziz Kurd that the Anjuman s activism was dangerous. 

Hie most significant accomplishment of the Anjuman was the 
organization of two All-India Baloch Conferences in 1932 and 1933 
(Axmann, 2008: 148). Both were convened in Sindh, as the British 
would not have allowed such meetings in Quetta, the only easily 
accessible location in Baluchistan. The first, at Jacobabad in 1932, 
attracted more than 200 people, including Abdus Samad Achakzai, 
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nationalist leader (Breseeg, 2004: 215). Although 

wpr#» nresenr. the lparlinrr 


n atio n<u - ' o 

pa sh' un fessive Baloch were present, the leading sponsors 

ng P t0gre werc tribal notables. As Axmann (2008: 149) 

' c o n ^ rCnC ntecs to the executive board of the conference 
„f **** t be app0 ' o f t he major tribes in Baluchistan. The ruler of 
chi £ ^ s sta te, gave the presidential address, cautioning 
i< ' C 'ji r p uf ’ 3 na inst the dangers of negative politics (Baloch, 1987: 
^flaloch aga ' o j ut i ons passed at the conference reflect the 
^ 4 ). T he ^ interests of those attending. They ranged from 
1 tet°S eIie0 ^j S forms the unification of all Baloch, economic 
> itUt n d the expansion of educational facilities, to the 
<)c veloP nient brot i 1 els. The unification of all the Baloch was a 
c losi n 8 0 r ° uest ion. Just before the conference, the Anjuman 
c omP liCate jp 0 f a ‘Greater Baluchistan", that included some of 
pU bli shcd * ™ ories and parts of Punjab and Sindh (Breseeg, 2004: 
th« le a ^ ' uni p lcat ion resolution called for joining the separately 
215)- C units Q f Kalat and British Baluchistan, an indication 
adnU 'f Participants were united in opposition to colonial rule and 
that the p d p us htun nationalisms as politically distinct 

^rr^s Polion was confirmed by Abdus Samad Khan 
at the tune. F 5 e j ect Committee on 

Achakzai’s testimony 8'^" ^ Hc denoun ced both the 

Indian Constitutional (he , atter as . collection of 

FCR and the customary 1 • ropoS ed # Shah ijirga 

the ‘moods and fancies of -^Athe constituent states 

; the federal legislature of Baluchtst^. w«h the ^ ^ 

of Kalat, Lasbela and Khatan, Province under a 

Baluchistan would be govern Acha laai’s proposal was 

Chie f Commissioner 3 0 f th e standing rulers and 

designed to reassure the political stru «ures with a new 

sardars - ? tra 1 2-u unwieidy proposai - 

federated centre, 
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The second Baloch conference was con\ 

in 1933. The agenda echoed the conccr''^ ' n 

year regarding political, economic and c!T '* Prcs se d s- 

after the second conference, Abdul Az^V* 031 ' 0 * 131 i 

the General Secretary of the Anju man Ufd ’ ' v| io ^‘ Cs - S|^'N 

published several articles that challcnpj'.’k'^ ar ^ 

He advocated the return of the leased ter • ° A8Cnc y’s ^ h* 
integration of Marri-Bugti into the KajarT*” an d 
the deposition of Kurd before a 

recommended three years imprisonment (R at Sj b , «S, 

The Anjuman suffered a serious loss with | 2 , 6 ). h 

Mir Yusef Ali Magassi in the earthquake that!! Untim <dy d 
1935. following which, Abdul Aziz Kurd Q ^ «f 

of the Anjuman. By this time, differences withi^g ** 
developed over the question of whether to ^ An ' u m an > 
British in efforts for reform. The radicals opposedT^* ' v «h * 

the British were the enemy (Baloch, 1987: i 58) a, &Ung ^ ' 

a new, more activist Khan, probably intensified tW of 

moderates viewing it as an opportunity to adv^ 'he 

controversial items on their agenda. The more radical 3 "** ‘ hc le « 
the Anjuman in 1937 and formed the Kalat State Nj rnerr>bcr s l e f t 
(KSNP). The interests and tactics of the four parties-th * 1 ^ 
the sardars, the nationalists and the British, converged and d' 
in fluid, unstable wavs. The local parties had a common int ^ 8 '* 1 
opposing colonial rule, but had very different ideas abo^' 
should replace it. The nationalists envisioned some "form 113 ' 
representative government, while the Khan sought to regain pow^ 
appropriated by the British. The sardars were not unified and the - 
tended to play opportunistic politics, some allying with the Khan 
some with the nationalists, and some with the British, often 
shifting their allegiances. Sardari politics were particularly unstable 
and disruptive. At one moment the sardars allied with the Khan 
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titioning the Khan to ‘assume direct control 
3 ritlS ^’/^hen the British failed to take the petition 
/ 05 otir ‘^^aars abandoned the project. At another moment, 
1,11 ^ the s- a ^. uc j to disrupt Wakefield’s relations with the 
j^ r | ft cti °" fining the Khan’s standing with Agency officials. 
t s * { ^ undCr ^ nS itory alliances enabled the British to play their 
""“I dWide and dominate. 


>g ileS 

-n - 

cn t ^ c KSNP and Ahmad Yar Khan were 
orla tlt>nS bC t tV first, as both sought reforms in the state and both 
c oOp ef3 ' iVC “'rb the sardars. Writing some years after the fact, 
Nva nted » outUned his agenda when he assumed the throne. 

A hanid Yar ^ ^ support of politica l activists of all 

He had h°P e ^ ^ , purge out ' sardars aligned with the British 
persua sl ° I ’ s 3 p 0 [ it i ca | realities soon led him to drop the 

(gaiu ch ’ 19/ , ovenures t0 the sardars. As the KSNP became the 
P UrgC “ out in Kalat politics, it accelerated both its criticism of 
odd-ntan ^ demand for a representative government. On 

the Saf ' f the war the KSNP could claim some success. Althoug 
the eve of * of educate d elites, it recruited new 

h W3S SU 3 he ranks'of state employees, and it persuaded the 

memberS boUsh a few taxes (Baloch, 1987: 155-6). These modest 
K*> a „ “ ab ° , , not sit W ell with the sardars and Agency offlcrals. 
achievements d.d not meeting at Mastung 

Tribal forces disrupted the annu f , petit ion to 

T ^ in 1939 The Shawani sardar submitted a p 

(Sarawan) m expulsion of KSNl 

Ahmad Yar Khan, demand,ngthe^^ ^ 

leaders and banning of the P ^ leade rs (Dehwar, 1994. 

266-8), Who established the 9 , activlt y was 

Even as the ties with the Congress. 

Resolution, 
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KSNP joined the All-India Peoples States r" 
closely aligned with Congress (Axmann innV******* 

’ ° 8: 158^ 9) ’ W k 

In the final years before the war, the Brit' ^ 

Khan, maneuvered with an eye towards ^ ^ Sar d 

The Khan sought legal advice front JinnlhZ^ P ° li ^ * 
League, regarding Kalats status (Baluch, l 9? l head °f th^ 
worked to retain control of the Kh ^ l3l "2) ^ 

attempting to sort out Kalat's position !"*! ^ 1 

Imperial reform. The KSNP allied with rh th ? c ^ 

unified Kalat State that included Kharan T ^ h ^pT^ 
Bugti territories. The Khan and the sard ^ * nd 
strategies of alliance against the British a ^ 
each other for British support. d * n Cortl peti ri( f' C 

The struggle between the Congress and rb a , 

W barelybegun when the Anjuman waT'f"'^ gue in , 
surpns,ng that Baloch nationalists turned ‘' S fo '-»'d. h 

™ r r A ;; h ; Mus,im **** ^ md s , Kn ^ onsKss h ***» \ 

unified Islamic stare conflicted with th piatf or m 

^fcougA the Biloch nationalists differed as to wh’ 
should be greater autonomy within some form f " ,hc go 
post-colonial Indian government or an independent T T 
all were wary of a Baluchistan submerged within ^ «at, 

«are (Redaelli, 1997: 146). 3 suc «*or ^ 

In the late 1930s, the Muslim League had ■ , 

Baluchistan. It was essentially a one-man o prescn « in 

Midiammad Isa, a Pushtun ^ 

The League attracted a small following that' 

Pushtun. For his part, Ahmad Yar Khan viewed col 
35 3n Ind,3n ' ssue . alien to Kalat, where Hind u 3 P0,iti « 
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. th e sardars, but the KSNP’s antipathy to Pakistan 
fpfl - consequences in the postwar period. 


,h‘ a „avr 


,ol‘ ticS 


of P re 


• ** 

p o^ er , ficarlt ly in any party s agenda. All of them—the British, 
if e slg ° anC j the sardars—were committed to maintaining the 
fie , a j land-tenures. Agency policy stabilized the system by 
pt e ' c °^° nl i a nd-disputes and setting boundaries. The marginalization 
jjied‘ at, ^. c issue s was related to the historical conditions of early 
of-- nationalism. British colonialism in Balochistan was 
P al —r^tally political, and to the extent that the Agency’s officials 
f un enCOU rage any economic development, they directed their 
^ the leased niabets of Nasirabad and Nushki, and of British 


-War Baluchistan was dominated by a struggle 
the elite actors, and economic reform did not 


efforts t 


where they took the overlord’s share from most of the 


Baluchistan, 

Itivated land. As the dominating party in Baluchistan, the British 
^rere determined to control the distribution of power. The Khan 
n d the sardars, whose economies benefited from British 
administration, engaged the colonial state at the political level. The 
nationalists, constrained by the power of the other actors, focused 
on sardari exploitation, which they saw as the barrier to political 
and economic reform. 


In 1940, the British established the Council of National Defence, 
an organization to integrate the rulers of the Native States and 
strengthen their loyalty to Great Britain. 38 Ahmad Yar Khan, still 
angry about British failure to sanction Kharan, was not inclined to 
do the AGG’s bidding. He declined to join the Council on the 
grounds that Kalat was not an Indian native state. The Government 
of India was not pleased, as Ahmad Yar Khan was the only invited 
ruler to refuse what the British cleatly viewed as an ‘honout. 

Calcutta ptessuted the AGG to petsuade Ahmad Yat Khan to 
. . . * i .... turn nressuted Anmaa 
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Yar Khan, pointing out that this was no ordi 
should be accepted. The Khan wrote dir inv it at - 

stressing Kalat’s independence and stating tha^h Y tfle V** ‘N 
aloof from Indian affairs. External Affairs (f 0 C to 

Department) again urged the AGG to obtain 


external Affairs (fo rrn 
Department) again urged the AGG to obtain th K 

to join. This time Ahmad Yar Khan yielded b C . 

conditions: ’ Ut ' v, ’tb 

1. His agreement would in no way alter l 

Khanate, nor wnuM k.v ~_• . 


^ 111 jjo way alter k 

“"T’ n ° r WOU,d *“ Participation conT. S ' a "« of ., 
any subsequent governmental body f hi m to . he 

^ ^°itj 


2. He would not be obliged to attend meetings K 

a personal represent, who would bc allow 1' COU 'd 
meetings. " OVVed t ° at tend ^ 


These conditions were unacceptable to the Govern 

^*:~ n ~ t he aJr: tof '"d,a, 


““ with the as*,,. Jn d 

Wians decision in no way a/rered Kaiacs statu* 3nCe f W t 

Redeem (1997: 177) points out, the Wan ■ l sta 'e.. 
will be unchanged by the Khan’s action is 7 KiUat ’ s ! 
rejection of his claim that Kalat was an independent J 
native, state. P cr >aent, rather t 


Redaelli views Ahmad Yar Khan’s refusal to 
Council of Defence was a critical mistake The Kh^ 
stance dunng the critical wartime period led the B “u ‘ S ° kr ‘ - 
A™, tfepw hit frequent avowafr of loyalty The Bal 'T ‘° distru « 
too, turned away from him, while J’Zjh Had7 7“'°"^. 
»°rkmg around him. ’Mir Ahmad Yar Kh b 
precipitate what he had desperately tried r, J 

Merging of his state with the possible future st ‘ thc 

Indian subcontinent’ (Redaelli 1 997 . ,L , entid “ of the 


. local 


/ 
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he rise of Islamic nationalism in India. 


• e the rise o* 

j igO° rin f . t ^ at e ven the most adroit statesmanship 
*** -*rtis ° n 1 C __different outcome. Once the 


e iy tiwc *- 

I c d l '~ - t s ee*‘- substantially different outcome. Once the 

•' chher *' y nor the MusUm 

nU |cl r-reP tcd Jon independent or semi-autonomous Kalat 

r,.h» c .„no rted an r _ _ 


SY nrte d a* 1 *-- 

’ baV e sUpP lity on the border of the new state. In the scant 
c t ro^ 5 nc j of the war, when the ban on political activity 
fS * P beC we en tilC birth of Pakistan, politics in Balochistan 
y^lifced, an . local. There was little sense that events 
w ^ ain ed inte ^ dia wo uld eventually determine the future of 
fC f 0 ldi n S in b pre-war pattern of unstable alliance was now 
the rapid proliferation of organizations. Ahmad Yar 
c o& P licate . e d to pursue his vision of an independent state, while 
j(ha n C °Officials worked to maintain control of the political arena. 
°*"°L more easily done in British Baluchistan, where they had 
Th‘ s , t h a n they had in Kalat. There were two significant 

freer hana . „ , , . , *, 


org an 


J . in British Baluchistan: the Muslim League, headed 
lizatio i,i ,, j... c_ j 


by Q- azi 1 


Isa, and the Anjuman-i-Watan, founded by Abdus Samad 
\ k ai in 1938- The Anjuman sought constitutional reform and 
A ° allied with the Congress Party. Achakzai established a 
"ewspaper, Istiqlal , in Quetta, which was shut down from time to 
drne but it reported on local politics throughout the 1940s and 
1950 s. It was mentioned with some frequency in the official 
Fortnightly Reports, usually for its critical stance on local 
organizations and their leaders.” Achakzai had close relations with 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan, leader of the Khudai Khidmatgat in the 
NWFP (now renamed Khyber Pakhtunkhwa-KP).'” The Anjuman 
lacked the support-base of the Khudai Khidmatgr and was in an 
increasingly vulnerable position vis-k-vis the Provincial Mus tm 
League. In 1948, Qazi Isa took legal action against Achakzat for 
what was called disruptive propaganda in his newspaper, t oug 
Abdus Samad was only briefly detained on that occaston Vus 
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continuing activism, however, led freque 1 
detention. Anjuman-i-Watan was essentially a *° SUc b epj 
and Achakzai's frequent imprisonment i n< j i c 3 t ^ 1 ° rr ' li H o f 

of the Agency’s officials in British Baluchistan t' 6 rc ate, V ''Nt 1 
Anjumans support in the Puslitun areas i s ^ 

Axmann (2008: 165) speculates that in the 194 ' kn °' v i, ‘He 
dose to that of the Muslim League. S ’ lt - ' 


Colonial authorities employed several tactics to d' 


--5 


ld '-UCS to rl* 

organizations. Police in Quetta kept poli tica , Sru P‘ po|,,. 
surveillance and reported to the AGG’s office cT ^'" 65 u nd ’ 
compiled dossiers on the leading activists that were ° nial 0 f I>ci a 7 
orders externing them from their core supporters^ ^ '° ’ Us 'ify 
cases such leaders were transferred out of Baluchi * n s °m 

effective tactic with the Railway Workers’ Union tan ^^ his w as 
strike in 1947. However, by 1948, the police report ^ to a 
Quetta Railway Trade Workers Union had collapsed ^^ ^ llle 
its leaders getting frequently Transferred. British officials 3 ° f 
of the unions because they believed that nationalT^ 
encouraging their activism . 41 * StS We re 

When local protests persisted or escalated, multiple inr^ 

_.j,__ j_ T _ ^ L . f lu ^rest s were 


rapidly drawn in. In December 1945, four local chiefs f ro 
Nushki area wrote to the PA Chagai, stating that Gul Khan 
a prominent member of the KSNP, had organized a political 


i party. 

They further stated that such parties were prohibited in thei 
frontier area: ‘Tribes have maintained the peace, and now we fe ar 
the leaders of this party (KSNP) will meddle in our affairs .’ 42 The 
feared meddling involved octroi—import—taxes in Nushki, which 
the new organization had publicly criticized. In January 1946, the 
PA Chagai reported a ‘plot to discredit senior officials.’ The plot 
consisted of circulating stories about administrative mismanagement 
and gambling in which some officials were engaged. Gul Khan 
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d as a plotter, along with Maulvi Ghulam Haider. 
vV a* n * nlC -ated with the KSNP, was said to have attended a 
aSS0 [i n pcoband (India). He had applied for permission 
fC sS scll °° 0 | in Nushki, but the PA had rejected the request, 
a sC ^ OC ^qQ decided to visit Nushki, where he met with a 
t° ^^plaining about irregularities in rationing of wheat. 

c C ° cc i c d the AGG to see these complaints as fueled 
^ ( ish intcl t he Badini tribe that took any opportunity to 
[[ a fc Ct ‘° n Lnoth functioning of the administration. 
bs tr^ ct 1 

there were two disputes raging in Chagai: the issue 
A c thlS ^ ith the nationalists opposing the sardars’ traditional right 
0 fta* es ’ ^ the question of rationing irregularities, which pitted 
to tax; nationalists and the Badini faction against the 
bo tB t ration and the sardars, whom the nationalists charged were 

a dm inl ^* a nd perhaps selling—the publics wheat rations. The 

^.established order in Chagai by expelling Gul Khan Nasir 
J a i at and bringing seven others before a jirga. The jirga 
fr ° m nl mended taking security bonds for good behaviour in the 
CeC ° nt of Rs5,000 from each man, while any form of public 
assembly’ was also temporarily prohibited in Nushki. 

arC Savidge, who held office in 1948-49, had his hands full as 

not teptesent Pushtun interest h PP ^ ^ ^ ^ been 

was perhaps only anexpe ien ’ £ MusUm League as a 

ill-advised, as it teinfotced the have been a logical candidate 

Pushtun organization. Q»» * ’ choice as w ell (Axmann, 

for this position and was sa. ^ perhaps du e to his 

2008 : 114), but it appears that hew 
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lr n 


reputation for difficult behaviour. In any 
ethnicity alienated the Baloch sardars and in^^' Is a ’ 
in a loose federation. The sardars professed to • tlJ 

claimed that they could guarantee the lovsl^* 1 ^ to Paki 
*<r »o »~J for rhr Muslim Lcugu^Vf "" «C 4 
charged that the sardars were unrepresentativ Uchis ta n . 

and advocated the elections of these sardars « ^ ‘^sp^ ls * 

•*rs. HOr ‘sibi <; 

On the eve of the subcontinent’s partition Ak 
1946, submitted a final appeal to the Cabin^M ^ Kha n . 
acceptance of Kalat as an independent state Th r° n f or 't” 
had a mandate to devise a plan that would 'll^ ^ssi 




io n 


« mat would all V| »ss 

Government to transfer power to a single W ^ 

include British India and the Princely States. Th”^ 3 ' *°uld 

an ’ Sa PPe a l 


was essentially a legal brief in the form of thre 
prepared by Sir Sayyid Sultan Ahmad, a distinguish'* 0 '*^ 
international law. They supported the Khans claim that in 

not a Princely State but rather an independent ally o/the ' ^ 
The British Governments termination of past treatie' Brit ‘ s * 1 - 
therefore, restore Kalat s pre-colonial independence^ L Sh ° U,d ’ 
Kharan, and the Marri-Bugti territories, historically connect 
Kalat, should be included in the transfer of power along wi^ l ° 
leased lands of Quetta, Nasirabad and Nushki. 45 The argum^ 
ignored the realities on the ground, as it was ultimately m ili t * 
force that had maintained Kalat during the British period Th^ 
Imperial anomalies that had developed when Kalat was a 
‘remotely governed’ space in the Indian Empire, were not 
acceptable to the new state emerging from Imperial dissolution 
The failure of the Cabinet Mission postponed the resolution of 
Kalat’s status, but the Khan must have realized that the British 
were not sympathetic to his aspirations. The future of Kalat 
would rest with a successor state. 


h Baluchistan was settled by a Special Jirga in June 
f B fltlS e rclucta nce, both the Congress and the Muslim 
Vith s °j (lie British argument that it would be impossible 
aCCCf, ' C niore representative body in the time available. The 
^ ,ritu te a . p.icbtun chiefs and representatives of .k. 


u e iC more representative ooay in me time available. T 
^ flS titu* a 0 f pushtun chiefs and representatives of the 
i° C was c ° m : Committee. In a controversial referendum, the 
//^ % M unlC . . Pakistan, and British Baluchistan became a 


4 ** . nal Committee. m * timuuTWJidi icicrcnaum, tn 

^ Un ^ 1 j 0 in Pakistan, and British Baluchistan became 
V °‘a Province under Jinnah’s authority* 


WEB independence 

A* 1 * between the founding of Pakistan in 1947 and the 
y earS One Unit in 1956 were characterized by impractical 
ilTlp ° Sin rnutual distrust, and retrograde politics. The new nation 
visi° nS ’ with a series of daunting problems: resettlement of 
grapP le re f U g e es, shortages of trained personnel in the 
pillions mi i itary> and the integration of the two wings of 

bureaucracy 

East and West Pakistan. 

in „ out of a new Muslim-majority state of Pakistan from 

TheC . a ln aia had been the vision of the Muslim Leagues leadership, 

""I’ 0 fo» .M Unl«d « In I*, ."d ** 

e thus refugees in the new state. Many of those who became 

* f West Pakistan at partition had little commitment, 

citizens of West 1 ak.stan P ^ tha[ denie d the 

init 1 y, ;t e ra C TnJ post-colonial union, the Pakistani 
British desire for g P vulne rable party v.s-a-v.s 

leadership saw their country Mus|im League to move 

India. Political constraints 1 ^ ^ Under the 

cautiously in their relations with ^ ^ of [hes e states 

circumstances, it is not sur P" ds Pakistan at first- Not 

ru» w * ** j “~ 

... ctrnrisine that tne Pakistan. 
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This distrust, combined with ignorance 
between the Khan and Pakistani officials from^ 1 * 1 **^ f eJ 
Fell, who had held several postings in B I tbe St 
Khan's staff in 1947. He represented • Uc ^ ,st an 


^a rt . 


'atior 


ioi n >^ 


3l ned 

!vv ith 


th e 


Clstan and 
C, . sta « was 
■ Jn di an 
ter ms 

istent, 


i & c 0 lln jr;::::: ofPak "' 

bound by previous treaties between Kalat and'theB^ 
Government. In the meantime, Pakistan would I t,sh -' 
of such treaties. The standstill agreement was internal!^ *' ‘ crnis 
acknowledging Kalat's independence while ‘" COnsis 'ent, 
constituting Pakistan as the ‘ legal, constitutioJ^T^ 
successor of the British.’ As Axmann (2007-211 ) ’ P °' itical 

W «*. d&r of‘putting the future existence **■ 

Aaiar ar r/ie mercy of Pakistan. ’ khanate of 

Shortly after independence on 14 August Ahm A v 
*cW Ka/ar independent and promu,g 3ed a const Kha " 

,( m’ H.m,,. to„ p „ !toe ,i t Slrd.nl, ,„J th[ „ . ““ 
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re/7, who had held several postings in B J 
Khan's staff in 1947. He represented Kalat in UC ^ ,St 
British and the new state of Pakistan. Fell f ne ® 0t * ; 
he dealt with, to be woefully uninformed abo^^ m ° st tfl e 

was opposition to Fells appointment from rb^ ^^stan 
Col. A.B.S. Shah, Minister of States and Frond Acc «rd; ^ 
Fell was never friendly to Pakistan and (M^ to 

suspected he was double-dealing.' Fell in ,.° Wards the er J^> 
Kalat would have to accede to Pakistan even, " I,™’ be,i 'vcd 
the terms offered by the Pakistanis to be ins Ua * b “t he f ^ 

'"sens,ri vt and , fo Und 

The year ,947 was critical i„ Ka/at-Cove rnm arSh " 

relations. On 4 August, a few days before in a of f ’aki s , 

Yar Khan signed a standstill agreement with r Cp ' nden «, Ah,,/'" 
that affirmed the independence of the Kalat"S^te a ^ Vice 4 
the terms of the agreement, both the Govern m ‘ Acc ° r din g t 
r/ie K/ian, uou/d see/,' legal counsel . *!* ° Paicis tar 


According to Agha Nasir Khan, who was then 

*.smLte£ f nrf^ itvir/j c rnnen^ 


j Accorun‘& ~ 

C,CC Thalia"’ tehsil (district) jirgas constituted the 
rfl° f ° f A the election was conducted on a non-party basis 

e* „nd * _ - T T _i_-*- i 


^ b * or 

fp^ptc, ^I*?227-$)- Under the circumstances, the 




90 08 : 22 /-OP —. —apparent 

’ dian* 1 ’ j^sNP candidates is somewhat surprising. At their 
( ^ ceS s tbC bot h the Dar-ul Awam and the Dar-ul Khas passed 
^st Itieet,n affirming the independence of Kalat and r- 


t itution also established a Council of Ministers, a body 
fh e by t he Khan, who appointed its members. They had 
c ° ntr ° responsibilities and served at his convenience (Baloch, 

The Khan had the right to appoint ten of the forty-six 
of the Upper House and five of the fifty-five members of 
rTier ^o We r House. This was a constitutional monarchy with a very 
tbe mo narch. As Baloch (1987: 180) points out, the constitution 
S fe\edto address the status of Lasbela, Kharan and Makran. Thus 
he spatial dimension of the state was finessed, as it had been earlier 
b y the British. 48 

Even before independence, the Government of Pakistan had been 
trying to persuade, the Khan to sign the Agreement of Accession 
and relinquish his claims to the leased lands. The institution of the 
parliament in Kalat and the electoral success of the KSNP increased 
the Government of Pakistan’s determination to settle the Kalat issue 
as soon as possible. In March 1948, the Government of Pakistan 
announced separate accession agreements with the Jam of Lasbela, 
the Nawab of Kharan and Satdat Bai Khan of Makran. Wilcox 
(1966: 104) points out that the terms of these agreements ce e 
foreign affairs, communications and defence to the fedem 
government, but left considerable latitude to the rukrs wuh te^s 

paramountcy. Bai Khan, a wu 


S with Pakistan. 


1 supporting 
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elevated to the newly-created position of the Isj 
and was then authorized by the Governmcnt^^ 
negotiate the status of Makran (Axmann, 2 0 o 8 ° f Pa,ci «t a ^ 
Government justified its legally questionable 

accessions on grounds that the Khan of Kal^^^ of C 
disloyalty to Pakistan. Ahmad Yar Khan was 3 ' Vas guilt/**' 
alliances with India and A/ghanistan, charge aCCUSed °f s ee i ° f 
(Baloch, 1987: 187). The Khan attempted to V he d/^ 8 

but few of them appeared « The Governme^T” 
troops to Makran and Kalat, and on 27 March th^ tQ 
the Instrument of Accession to Pakistan. Th * * ^ ^ an sig n ^ 
protests, probably fomented by KSN P members. Sho"^ Scatt ered 
prominent nationalists - «™»4 and the rlr'^; 
League (PML) stepped up its campaign against the KSNp Musli »> 

On 15 April 1958, the Khan’s brother, Agha Abd 
appealed to the Baloch to Join him in rising u “ . Kari nt, 
Accession. Like many dissidents before him, Abdul Kart 83 '"*' 
into Afghanistan where he could await supporters and ?“*'<• 
resistance but relatively few tribesmen answered his call »?"“* tl>e 
to Dchwar (1994: 328-9), the nationalists were divided* 0 ^" 8 
question of armed struggle. Some opposed the Princes ac °" 
grounds that there was insufficient Baloch support and no’ 0 " 0 " 
support from the Afghan government. Indeed, the Afbh,° ^ 
Abdul Karim to accept a refugee status or leave th! cT '° ld 
(Breseeg, 2004:242). On 8 July, Abdul Karim’s forces crossed u'T 
mm Pakistan but after a brief skirmish with Pakistani troops h 
surrendered. A special jirga recommended a fine of Rs5 000 a d 
ren years imprisonment for him. Other dissidents received vario" 
fines 2 nd sentences. Us 

After the failed uprising, the Government of Pakistan pressured the 
Khan to terminate Douglas Fell’s contract. The Pakistanis claimed 



the wazir-i-azam, should he removed on 
ser vi ° 6 as in capable of dealing with palace intrigue, since 
f f s th atheV ^ S n ot been aware of Abdul Karims plans. The 
* rc nt l y h e a charg e and argued for Fell’s retention. Col. A.S.B. 
b e ^ d cpie< ^ thC h ged wit ^ mismanagement and inability to 
Pakistan elements in Kalat. The mismanagement 
5^ c0l tt r ° l ^^quently determined to be unfounded, but Fell was 
V/aS ^e^suaded to resign. Brigadier Purves, hired to upgrade 
ent ually ’ pC was also removed, although charges against him 
j a t’s tr0 °^ S ’ e( ^ to his friendly relations with Fell. Several Baloch 
State were also expelled." 

mment of Pakistan had prevailed, but the greater 
fh e G ° Ve as ^ow t o integrate Balochistan Into the new state. 
c halle n & e ( . 2008 . 238) points out that, essentially, the Government 
A^rTd the British colonial system to each of the four acceding 
e * teD 1 Balochistan. In the new paramountcy, an Assistant Political 
UnltS °(APA) was appointed for each unit to advise the ruler and 
ASen h-ef minister {Wozir-i-Azam). Pot Kalat, Lashela and Khatan, 
hlS C 1 a retum to the status quo ante, and it was reasonably 
-i* However, Makran proved to be mote difftcult.^n a 
SUC ve reminiscent of Mir Mahmud Khan, Nawab Bat Khan refused 
m ,e at least not on the terms set out by the Government of 

ti v tan He resisted supervision, interfered with the AP > » 
Pakistan. weep directly, bypassing the 

ig noted protocol by contaamg^MSFR Wf- 

APA. The Nawab’s intriguing, whtAco p ^ w$tory 0 f 

the APA, was probably mevita - m Makran. 

internecine disputes |^ an t0 coop etate in modetnmn 6 

Repeated efforts to persuade B W ^ ^ Aromu ddm, argued 
Makran were of no avail. In ^ ^ ^ appear to 
against maintaining e se p e deta\ Government %vas 

xr.?* *■ - 
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m Ji,tonally *** » ' h 'l"" .'"it'^ aus Gichk, 
KJjjran, *. . - the state can barely afford her ^ Us - 


... - . c xisti nK H .. 

cheap system of administraaon and, until som e * r ' d « 
_ I-.-— rhr desert pay increased dividends, an n „. . X ls f c 


making the desert pay 
cost of any reforms. 


dividends, cannot c 




Br 7952, the Government of Pakistan had succeeded • 

federation agreements from the four rulers, and the R ° btain in 
Scares Union (BSU) was founded. It . WaS an «Pemiv e 
77 ie acceding princes were granted tax-free privv 8 <2a ti 0n 
received FLs425,000, Makran Rs200,000, Lasbela ^a t 

Kharan Rs61.000 (Wilcox, 1966: 150). KaJars State S^ 000 ' ^ 
Rs41,500,000. which had been frozen by the Gov eCUr ‘ tles of 
Pakistan, were released to Mir Ahmad Yar Khan as of 

propern: These securities were purchased from monies ^ PerS ° naJ 
from tiie Khan's treasury r by AGG Browne in 1892 
forced abdication of Mir Khodadad Khan The i Urin § th e 

, __ u_, - . . le§aJ grounds f 0r 


tbe seizure were dubious at best, which 
securities were returned to Ahmad Yar Khan. 


probab] 


ly wh y the 

The BSU was to have a chief minister appointed by the C 

of Rulers and verted by the Government of Pakistan Th er ° UnC ^ 

be a Legislative Assembly with twenty-eight elected represen *° 

2 nd twelve appointed sardars. This Assembly would ch'^” 

members of 2 C 2 binet to advise the Council of Rulers fA °° S ' 

JOOS: 2621 The Council was established, and i, product"' 

interim constitution. The Uozir-i-Azam ofKalat was appointed th" 

chief minister for the Union. However, :he Irtmhrb,- i . C 
, , legislative elections 

never rook place, and the Council deadlocked on most i« 
(Wilcox, 1966: 151). S 

At the 1954 Sibi Djrbjr, a number of sardars presented a petition 
to the AGG thit called for ranging the BSU with the Balochistan 
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rcC i p \tated opposition from the Constituent 
lo ce- T f h p a uistan (CAP), which was struggling to create a 
r>! y “s,«u ti on.tno, d e ; to forestall an open battle between 
c ° nSt j n t he CAP and the Government's supporters, which 
fbJ cral,StS the merger of the states and provinces of West 
ba c ^‘ n ^ ^ single unit, the states of BSU were designated 
(U ist3n *°a° subject to the Chief Commissioner of Balochistan 
special at^ ^presentation in the provincial legislature. The states 
lou 1 " ,t ^° Pin ^ e d to the province, but not integrated into it. Thus, 
^■ei* l ^ U tortu red compromise, averted the immediate crisis by 
a ra thcr . ^ t ^ e administration and allocation of the states. The 
po 5 ^ . a crisis of representation between the Eastern and Western 

u n(Jc - ^ country' was to prove more serious for Pakistan. In an 

wing? ot t . ... . r,„. 

effort t 
Pakistan 
scheme ‘ 


establish parity between the wings, the provinces of West 
were merged into a single province under the 'One Unit 
a 1935 and this marked the end of the Kalat polity. There 
,nsiderab\e resistance to One Unit in Balochistan with 
"idespread demonstrations in defiance of a ban on political action. 
' moved into Kalat town and detained the Khan, who was 


The army 


laced under house-arrest in Lahore. When the army attempted 
collect the tribesmens weapons, the resistance stiffened. Lashkan 
formed and engaged in guerilla tactics, especially in southern 
Jhalawan, for more than a year as the governments forces bombed 
villages believed to be supporting the rebels (Harrison, 198V. 
27-8). In I960, representatives of the insurgents and t e 
government met to end the hostilities. Apparently, the Balocff 
leaders believed they had an amnesty and safe-conduct asmemeM 
with the government, but they were attested (Awan, »«• 

2 were hanged, save Satdat Nautoa Khan, who was g.vvn a hfe 
sentence in view of his advanced age. 
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The imposition of On' Vnk " E ^N, r 

Although some sardars had accepted • B alo . 

Harmon (/9SJ: 41) calls the tri ” ^7 S, 

A/am-, Arauffi,/, Khan Me n<a i 

umted in their opposition to i Th ^ B U «^S 
/Ae sardarships ofMengal and \i' 7" f<: d<*>l Sov B ' 2c "io 
VPo,n rc «J successors were a L ,n 
and Alarri and Mengal were 


The rec °™titution of rh 

- 4. ,r~" - 


'on 


C 


°?' t0 «ve7' t S r - 

;°f /on of ^!Z: n a ^Z>^T 

zz: o/^' ■ 

SWMfcr ’ 2000; »)• a7 ° C ' ,,Sran carr ‘ed the d ^\*. Ce C 

4 sh °n-lived NAP-JUI r 1 ■ ■ tUS a " d 

Bilochhtm a ft cr the 1 ° 3 mon g°^r„ ment 

BAurro and The Peoples’ *” ^ShtVZ^ '» 

P f OWn ^ figment, BhuZ *° P °"*" ^ au tho ^ 

rcWn g » c^trc-province Jh seven g A < 

residents of Balochistan n A ^ **** dmies > the e T ^' 0115 

(2007; 234; no f ” Pr ° tection of rhe s . * Uai * of a]] 


Of 
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. (2 000 : 286) believes that Bhutto deliberar I 
A kbar Bugti against the NAP leadership. The 7 
escalating clashes. NAP engaged in an affirm * Was a 

5Cr 'lm. re P ladng PUnjabi dVil Semnts ^ith BalocrTK^ 011 

pr0g rially sensitive in the Punjabi-dominated police ’j ^ 

U and d -d„ escala ttd acm K £££?* • 
hissed the government after ten months an^ l XT Bhutt0 
%,e arrested. This led to a four-year insurgency! l „Z '***' 
challenge <° the stare than the preceding uprising. X "° US 

Th e insurgency was centred in the Marti area u 
Muhammad Marti led a movement, the Pararis whl !'a 7“ 
active there for a number of years. He came f rom y b “" 
activists. He, along with his father and uncle were i ° f 

anti-British (and anti-sardar) activities during the ImT”? l' 
1930s. He was an avowed Marxist-Uninist w^ „ t 

Communist Patty of Pakistan, which opposed separatist T “ ' 

0 „ grounds that they undermined national Ubetation. Thelitis 
aimed ,0 estabhsh a hberated space in the Marti area, from where 
they couU launch a full-scale struggle for an independent 
Balochistan (Harnson, 1981: 29-33). The insurgency sparked a 
largely spontaneous uprising in Jhalawan. Self-selected leaders 
often students, organized guerilla bands that carried out hit-and- 
run attacks. 

The insurgents attacked army posts, ambushed military convoys 
and attacked trains. The army responded with ground and air 
attacks and destruction of crops. Estimates of insurgent numbers 
vary widely. At the high end, Harrison (1978:141) estimates about 
50,000 Baloch were involved in the fighting, 11,500 of them in 
organized units. NAP claimed about 3,000 fighters. In 1974, the 
third year of the uprising, the insurgents intensified their campaign. 
In addition to hit-and-run raids, they disrupted rail and road links. 
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The army responded with expanded hcV 
a major army arrack in Chamalang Val^T U 

herded a large number of Marr is, hcr ^ h c |j„ S, 

children. The Marris 

gun ships and strafing by fighter p ] anes n ° rtar fir c >'* J. 

7? kil,Cd ’ and 3/01051 a f/lou «nd cap tUred V " 3 h Un dr ; d he, S tc 
of sheep and goats. The Pararis never f u i, v * ° n g With I gUer ill a 
Uke many dissidents before them, the ftomT^C 

^;r n - **«-P «„, P ? „d r is ^ 

the Afghan government. They renamed t hem T* s u Ppo >* t 0 
Liberation Front (BPLF). J n Af . hcn ^ei Ves PP°r t f 

differences had come to the fore and L an ‘ 5tan ’ aft *r id" 

t/je BPLF, the 

aft " dismissing the NAP-JU, ^ ««„ to 

T fo' f'998: 224) sec, ir as derail; h Political,' a > 

mi/tarv to rhe civilian government " to s ob 0rdl *'>■• 

a "tb c 

T/ur expansion of higher education under fib 
fostered the growth of student activism, and in the 

Baloch nationalist discourse. While the • '* Vo,ces enter j ° S ’ 
to ^hasize the betrayal of , 

independence, the students were more intere 7 aft 

°[ th ' BahA Th ' B ^och Students Ore ** '“C 
wttA branches in Quetta and Karachi, ge„ crat (B S0) 

student leaders. Arman (2007: 422-8) argues th^T ^ of 
had a protracted and problematic re/ationsh/n t' C BS 0 has 
sardars. Internal differences with regard to the sard ' 
cut with d,/Terences over militancy and lid' “»ss- 
contributed to chronic Tactiona/is m i„ the BSO andT' 0 "' Th '« 
ofsphneet groups. Sardars have affiliated with l^ace 
student organizations in ways reminiscent of th ^ aband °ncd 

colonial times. Although BSO leaders were te D Z 71 ^ of 

7 and author! 


,s b* n 
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aifficult for them to become fully independent from 


it ^ 1 

thClt1 Gen eral Ziaul Haq led a coup that overthrew Bhutto. Zia 
P he imprisoned NAP leaders, offered amnesty to insurgent 
{(£ei s and released several thousand prisoners. The ban on politics 
ka f the departure of the Mengal and Marri leaders to Europe 

derwrote 3 relat ' Vely Calm P eriod in nationalist politics. 

an n (2007: 608_10) argues that the Parliamentary decade of 
V^ 8 -99 was detrimental to the Baloch nationalist movement, 
pactional leaders struggled among themselves for power and 
parliamentary office. The more conservative nationalist sardars, 

*ith the advantage of vote banks, played electoral politics more 
effectively, and the radical wing of the movement essentially 

disappeared. 

The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in 1979 had significant long- 
term consequences for Balochistan. The war generated a flood of 
refugees, mostly Pushtun. It also led to a flood of outside funding, 
largely from the US, to support the mujahideen opposition to the 
Soviets. The Inter-Services Intelligence (ISI) of Pakistan, 
consolidated power by serving as a conduit for the distribution 
of weapons and funds to its client mujahadeen.^ The presence of 
some 1.5 million refugees heightened tensions between the 
Baloch and Pushtuns. 

The JUI got more votes in the 1988 elections than it had received 
earlier, largely as a result of ethnic and sectarian tensions. Titus 
(nd: 20) reported some friction between the ]UI and Pakhtoonkhwa 
Milli Awami Party (PKMAP), a Pushtun nationalist organlxtion, 
and the NAP during the elections. The nationalists accused the JUI 
of enlisting support as well as illegal votes from Afghan refugees. 
The JUI complained that tribal leaders did not allow JUI workers 
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to campaign in their tetri.orie. The status of religious mi 
was also a source of disagreement as many JUI su pportcrs « 

like to see the Zikris of Makran declared non-Musli m » J 
entered another coalition government with Baloch nationalists and 
independents legislators. 58 

Conducting a provincial census in Balochistan has been a politically 
charged project for many years. Past attempts at enumeration were 
met with such resistance that the census was postponed. A census, 
conducted under military supervision, was finally accomplished in 
1988. PKMAP, which had complained about past over-counting 0 f 
the Baloch, boycotted the census, and many Pushtuns rejected the 
1988 results. Release of the 2012 census is likely to generate 


challenges from some of the parties. 


It is easy to criticize the Provincial Assembly, as almost all of the 
fifty-one elected members have ministerial portfolios, which means 
that there are more ministers than departments. The graft and 
corruption that plague the government at all levels, is a problem. 
However, the assembly is an important political arena for 


negotiation in a province with two major ethnicities, both of which 
are highly factionalized. The national parties—PPP and the PML 


(N)_ ar e well-represented, although their members pursue local 

agendas, sometimes at the expense of the party position. JUI, also 
a national party, has been the major Pushtun party since the first 
coalition government. The Baloch nationalist parties and 
Independents are also important in coalition-building. Sardars are 
distributed among the parties, and major sardars can usually count 
on tribal vote-banks. Forming a governing coalition is a complicated 
process, and the exchange of support for favours contributes to 
unsavoury reputation of the provincial government. 
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The Afterlife of Paramo Uritc 


Although colonialism was imposed upon the col 
best seen as an ongoing negotiated relationship be* 11 ^’ Can b e 
unequal power. The aims of colonizers varied part k$ of 

The colonized, too, differed in terms of rh • *** and tim. 

political organization and in the tactics and ° mic and 
employed to mediate their lesser power. The BritTh^^^ ^ 
several versions of colonialism in the land that be en ^ ec ^ in 
Direct rule was imposed in large portions of Sindh^ 
where the construction of extensive irrigation work^ - ^ U ^ a * ) ’ 
agricultural yields that underwrote a new class of large lancT^ 
Paramountcy, the principle governing relations berw^^’ 
colonial state and the Khan of Kalat, was a very cons^ ^ 
variation of colonialism, and officials governed through a modified 
version of the pre-colonial political order. 

Just as colonialism varied in time and space, there was more than 
one path to decolonization. Pakistani independence was achieved 
through constitutional politics rather than a liberation struggle. 
Pakistan is ‘a nation forged not in reaction to a foreign colonial 
master, but in opposition to competing colonial subjects’ (Shaikh, 
2009: 43). These subjects came to be distinguished by religion, a 
differentiation that structured nationalist politics in the final 
decades of the Raj. Thus the idea of Pakistan was centred in 
Muslim rights rather than a state ideology (Nasr, 2001. 47). 
vision of Pakistan was largely held by Muslims from North 
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came as refugees and provided many of the officials and most 
"' c leadership of the new state. Short of resources, unfamiliar 
° ,|, many of the citizens of the new state, the fledgling government 
jotsed local alliances established by the British. The decision to 
C erk through local leaders, who were largely landlords, had 
•Iporcant consequences. The old bonds of clientage continued to 
Ihape 'he of the “wly-constinued citizens, and Pakistan was 
a distant abstraction for many. Political constraints foreclosed the 
ssibility of effective land-reform. 


rj-| ie ethnic identities that shape Pakistani politics today were not 
created by the British, but colonial policies made them salient in 
ne w ways. By giving local leaders a relatively free hand in 
administering their estates, the British distanced themselves from 
the subjects of these leaders. When the Government of Pakistan 
assumed these colonial relationships, it was at the expense of the 
state . 1 As Nasr (2001: 51) puts it, the state was born weak and 
lacked public support. 


Successive governments have dealt with the legitimation problem 
in two ways. First, they played on fears of neighbouring states, 
especially the threat posed by India. ‘Pakistan’s nationalism is 
primarily anti-Indian: this is the essence of the country’s identity’ 
(Jaffrelot 2002: 38). The second legitimation tactic has been to 
turn toward Islam when opposition to a sitting government is on 
the rise. Jalal (1995: 234) points out that tensions between an 
Islamic state and inclusive citizenship in a nation-state were 
inevitable, since Muslim nationhood does not support equal rights 
of citizenship. Bhutto and Zia both turned to an exclusionary Islam 
to legitimate their regimes. 2 Shaikh (2009: 43) sees these actions 
as threatening the status of all non-Muslim minorities ‘who are now 
in danger of being increasingly regarded as compatriots sharing a 
common territory rather than as citizens with a claim to legal and 
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, .MItv’The narrowing of‘state Islam’has k 

p 0 l i r 'incrcting violence against Shias, who co mprise *» 
W,th f [hc national population (Talbot, 1998: 28). ° Ut 20 


“it,) 

Per 


Tribalism and Nationalism 

Today Kalat denotes only a district in the province of Bal ,. 

The largest province in terms of size, Balochistan has , hc 
population of all.’ Balochistan falls at the bottom of the ‘"“S 
scale with regards to infitnt mortality, poverty and | itc 
the province attracts national attention, it is often in * lc '' 
highlight its ongoing remoteness. The conditions—national 
tribalism—that troubled relations between Kalat and p ^*" 1 
the rime of independence, continue to cause tension. De” 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto’s efforts to abolish sardari privileges i n 197 * 
sardars remain powerful players in the districts that were form 
Kalat. The adult sons of sardars, active since the early days ^ 
Pakistan, have by and large inherited their fathers’ powers. I n t h 
1990s, liberal newsweeklies ran articles detailing Pushtun-Baloch 
tensions and tribal vendettas. Although the articles are generally 
quite insightful in locating tribalism in the larger national and 
international context, the dominant image is the retrograde 
persistence of sardari power . 4 

Maintaining a tribal confederation under the guise of a native state 
worked well enough for the British, given their geostrategic aims 
in Balochistan. However, the status differences they encoded— 
tribal subject, British subject, or citizen, a racially reserved status 
for British and Europeans—are incongruent with a modern state, 
where citizenship is inclusive, based on a notion of status equality. 
The persistence of tribal governance today is an effect of state 
legitimacy compromised by corruption, indifference and lack of 
accountability. The institution of provincial governments in 1970 
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J a s P aCC w ^ iere state an< ^ ^ oca ^ P ower commingle, where 
ctC ** | l0 ld elected office while continuing to administer tribal 

S rn»* ce> Crit - icism ° f the provincial government echoes the 
cS often leveled against the federal government—rampant 
Option, nepotism, and incompetence. This suggests that 
C °vernance problems in Balochistan cannot be explained solely in 
Cs of what Pakistanis find distinctive in the inhabitants, i.e. 
tCr i- ^ and ethno-nationalism. 

tribalism anu 


Tribalism and nationalism are not dichotomous processes in 
Balochistan. Although each has a vision at radical odds with 
the other, tribalism and nationalism are complexly interwoven. 
Tie nationalist movement arose within tribalism, and as long as 
sardars dominated the leadership, the movement did not transcend 
tribal identities. When the BSO emerged, it struggled to find an 

independent political voice. 


The persistence of tribalism is rooted in the realm of daily life with 
its ordinary problems and conflicts. Here, subject-status dominates 
citizenship for many Baloch. Subjecthood has its own institutions: 
the jirga and customary law descended from the Frontier Crimes 
Regulations. Mamdani (2001: 654) points out that civil law and 
customary law are radically different, the first being a language of 
rights that set limits to the exercise of power, while the language of 
custom confines the subject within power. Tribal affiliation is not 
the encompassing status that it once was, however. There is a 
shifting from tribe to ethnicity in process, evidenced in the rise of 
the Baloch nationalist movement. Recently the Pushtun refugees 
from the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan have amplified ethnicity 
as some Baloch are concerned about becoming a minority in the 
province. 
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, nationalism have histories shaped by d „ . 

Tribll,Sn ; ^ British, now the Pakistani government. Th e 

P° wers ’ r r L h should be read against the instability and corr,^ 1 
history o governments. 1 here have been three Pt '° n 

followed by years of martial 

31 ^ ™ b » nn ' J 'T d Ss 

«« jailed- Tke« ^aive period, weakened d* ^ d '« 

*« narionalirrs who were willrng ,o engage j„ pa,| ia 

,o furrher Baloeh aspirarion, within a Pakis„ ni ^ °>» 


reM otely colonial 


An important source of the continuing sardari authority is , 
onging use of the jirga to settle disputes. Today it may ^ 
government official who seeks to convene a jirga, usually b eca * 
it will produce a rapid decision. Titus (1991: 185-9) notes that ^ 
government convened two jirgas during the 1980s to adjudi^ 
disputes that erupted into riots between Pushtun and B a l 0c h 
transport workers. The government, that on the one hand deplj^ 
the continuing influence of sardars, yet on the other hand turns to 
tribal practice to resolve a labour dispute, is not only endorsing t h e 
jirga, it is extending its scope. In recent years, the ji rga h as 
expanded in other ways as well. From its base as a local assembly 
to deal with local disputes, it has been employed in the convening 
of all Baloeh by the current Khan of Kalat, and by the Government 
of Pakistan in convening Pushtuns on both sides of the Pakistan- 
Afghanistan border. Most ironically, President Musharraf called for 
a jirga to address provincial-centre issues. 5 


A jirga may be an attractive option for a tribesperson because it is 
guided by familiar principles, and it is swift and relatively 
inexpensive while a court case typically goes on for years. The latter 
is perceived to be expensive, not only because lawyers need to be 
paid, but also because popular belief holds that one must bribe 
various officials in order to obtain a desired result. Resort to jirga 


jjaJicat'on “">pl'ca«d „| ai 

b™ distnet oBSchU and Z, 

W* ° r 'T 1 "’? “ ,ht «*«. but ,k, ^ P*r lends, 

«**■* “ hold Sequent “Hwio,, 

„f letter of inttod»c,i 0 „, mtdi . 9 fr “' d < > Woe,, 

to petitioners. 1 hese audiences, together ° l ° V '^ age dispute*— 
ongoing public tribalism. Wlth the T>§w, enact an 

The contemporary jirga is clearly a post-colon' 
and nationalistic elements. Like its colon! | 7^ fuSmg tribal 
at different levels, from village to ethnicimH eCeSS ° r ’ it0perates 
both within and outside the state. From rh “ ° perates 

is extra-judicial, a form of vigilamism ? ”*** pers P ective - k 

decision. Jirgas have become a rf m 

most non-tnbal Pakistanis. Their central „ • • 

,. , . . lneir antral position in a Pakistani 

discourse marks a critical distinction between a subject and a citizen 

that reinforces tribalism and constitutes Baloeh as the ‘internal 

other of the state. The Baloeh are seen as passive and gullible, 

either dominated by corrupt sardars or under the sway of 

nationalists engaged in treason. However, for many Baloeh, the 

status of citizen offers little of the rights, duties and protections 

that citizenship normally confers. 

There is a tendency to view honour-killings as a distinctive tribal 
practice. Jirga decisions involving honour-killings get special 
attention in the national press. In fact, honour-killings are a 
national problem, as they occur throughout Pakistan. An honour¬ 
killing is an assertion that women’s bodies are sites of masculine 
kin control. In this respect, it is an aspect of a wider tension 
between locality and the federal government. 
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vc m anifot in jbf» and honour kill; , 

Tribal P« ct, f f that citizenship is ethnically «** * 'H 

obsCUrC The BJoch are not alone in devel 0pi ° r % 
ftB-T lament. In the early years of P ak i stan * e thnQ 
nationalist ^ Sindh and the North-West Front' V t . 

simil X^ unkhwa) as welL Jaff r lot (2002: £>* 

(now Nn) as£S> a combination of repressive m e 7 ar 8»<* 

th3t 'j A access to government positions, defused tlJ^ ar M 
S^ists have experienced the harsh rep^ ^ 
ftom the centre have been meager. * *** 

Baloch grievances against the Government of Pakistan 

standing, and the failure o the government to address fcS- 

fueled the growth of the latest phase of the Bal 0ch * k 

movement. These grievances-the suppression of ** 

nationalism, the failure to invest in economic develops° ch 

the imposition of large-scale projects like Sui Gas and ^ ^ 

of Gwadar without provincial input—have widespread su ^ 

in Balochistan. These are not solely ‘tribal’ issues, they arc ^J° rt 

and economic issues, as well. The governments wiUi ngness "' c 

them persist, unaddressed for more than half a century, enabled th' 

erowth of a radical wing of the nationalist movement 8 \Y/u 
b ... . wn enever 

the opposition erupts into violence, successive governments h 

turned to force rather than choosing to negotiate. However . . C 

as time 

and experience have repeatedly shown, these issues do not l e 
themselves to military solutions. 

Two events, only months apart, were central to the recent escalati 
of violence in Balochistan. It is difficult to see these as anythi " 
other than the government’s determination to demonstrate its relch 
in the province. In late 2005, despite growing resistance to the 
expanding military presence in the province and to the Gwadar 
weapon project, President Musharaf went to Kohlu to announce a 


THE AFTERLIFE OF paramountcy 

Of development projects for the district. His decision to go 
P Kohlu was intended to demonstrate that the government cotdd 

* se itself at wtll, even within Marti territory. Federal 
foments have never been very popu l ar in the Marfj ^ ^ 

* the time the army was constructing a new cantonment in Kohlu, 

>ch was an espec.ally unpopular move. The presidential party 
*as subjected to a rocket attack, which was termed as an 
‘assassination attempt by the government, and to which it reacted 
harshly- As Musharraf ordered more regular troops to Balochistan, 
th e nationalist groups escalated their hit-and-run raids. 

In this tense environment of mutual hostility, Nawab Akbar Khan 
Bugti’s public opposition to the government was especially 
provocative. Prior to the Kohlu attack, Bugti had accused the 
government of a cover-up in a rape case at Dera Bugti. 9 The 
Nawab, an agile and experienced politician, had a long record of 
opposition to the government’s policies related to the natural-gas 
projects at Sui. He deployed the rhetoric of tribal honour to 
pressure the government to pursue the case, in response to which 
government forces mounted a fierce attack on Dera Bugti. Militant 
nationalists responded with hit-and-run strikes, blowing up gas and 
rail lines, and attacking police posts. Intense rocketing damaged 
much of Dera Bugti, causing many of the residents to flee 
(Axmann, 2008a: 276-7). Bugti’s compound was repeatedly 
targeted, and he went into hiding. He continued his opposition to 
the government, and kept giving interviews to the national and 
international press. The army attacked his hideout in Kohlu and 
killed him in August 2006. Bugti’s death sparked widespread 
demonstrations in Balochistan, which continued despite a curfew 
and mass arrests in Quetta. 

The government calls this ethno-nationalist violence ‘terrorism, 
and resDonds with terrorism of its own. In turning to domestic 
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C they denied ordinary Baloch a voice. This is still a 
bCCa ^ r both the present and the future. 


cl* 


]leng e 


2 . 


3- 


N° tC j tcr ritoriality of ethnicity posed problems for the refugees 

1 . Th c r °° whose language was the Urdu of North India and who had no 
(rnohrtj 1 ^ f jj C new sta te. They did become territorially clustered, 

anC p St in the Sindhi cities of Hyderabad and Karachi. In the early 1980s 
SCtt Moiahir Qaumi Movement (MQM), an organization representing the 
the , , /w >interests, emerged in Karachi (Verkaaik, 2004: 56-87). 

'Tutto declared Qadianis (aka ‘Ahmedis’) to be non-Muslim, depriving them 
of some citizenship rights. Zia extended this exclusion by criminalizing their 

rliims to Islam. 

Balochistan comprises about 42 per cent of Pakistani territory', but contains 
1 , a bout 5 per cent of the national population (Cohen, 2004: 219-20)., 

4 gee for example, Tribes’ in Newsline, June 1993: ‘The Politics of Vendetta, 
in The Herald, September 1994; Traditional Justice and the Absent State, 
in The Herald , March 1999; ‘Holy Crusade’ in Newsline, January 1993; ‘Can 
Balochistan Survive?’ in The Herald, March 1992. 

5 Baloch sardars rejected this overture. See ‘BNP Rejects Official Jtrga on 
Balochistan Issue: Ulterior Motive’, Dawn, 30 October 2006. 

6 . According to Lieven (2011: 94-7 ),jirgas are surprisingly popular today. T is 
should probably be read as an indictment of the justice system, althoug t 
is a hint of Imperial nostalgia in some of his elite informants. 

7 In 2010, the Government issued Aghaz-e-Haqooq-e-Balochistan, a wi e 
raneing set of proposals and recommendations regarding Balochistan. The 
proposals dealing with security have been criticized by the Baloch because 
they expand military presence in the province. The proposals dea mg wit 
mega-projects such as Gwadar Port and resource-extraction are also very 
controversial. Given the current mutual distrust, implementation of much o 

the package seems uncertain. 

8 . Axrnann (2008a: 262) dates the emergence of the militant a oc, istan 
Liberation Army (BLA) to 2000. He argues that the assassination o J 
Muhammad Nawaz Marri, a longtime opponent of Nawab K air 

;:ifc dmwas "an el^oyee of Pakistan Petroleum. The alleged rapist was 
an army officer whose father was said to be close to President us arra . 
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